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PREFACE 


Tue story of Massachusetts in the days of Daniel Webster 
has been told so often from the conservative point of view 
in biographies, annals, and reminiscences that one could 
almost begin to wonder if there ever had been a party of 
opposition. Was it possible that Andrew Jackson had no 
followers? Edward Everett Hale declared that the sup- 
porters of Jackson in Massachusetts were ‘‘hardly more 
than a coterie of a few people of whom it was said truly 
enough that they kept the party conveniently small so 
that there might be enough Federal offices to go around.”’ 
But the records in the State House show that Jackson’s 
party for ten years polled more than thirty-five per cent. 
of the total vote! It was therefore natural to conclude that 
another chapter remained to be written, an account of the 
liberals who rejected the leadership of Webster. 

I am indebted to many persons for their suggestions, 
criticisms, and interest. Hon. Marcus Morton of Newton, 
Massachusetts, kindly allowed me to make a photographic 
copy of his grandfather’s letterbook. For sixteen consecu- 
tive years, the first Marcus Morton was the Jacksonian 
candidate for the governorship. Mr. Keogh, librarian at 
Yale, granted me permission to examine the Yale Manu- 
script Collection. Professor Allen Johnson gave time and 
thought without stint to a critical reading of the entire 
manuscript. Professor Charles M. Andrews, as editor of 
the Yale Historica] Publications, also has read the manu- 
script and superintended its publication. Mr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
Dr. Samuel E. Morison of Harvard called my attention 
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to invaluable material. The staffs of the Boston Public 
Library, the Boston Athenaeum, the State House, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Libraries of 
Harvard and Yale have been indulgent with their as- 
sistance. To Professor Frederick J. Turner of Harvard I 
would express my deepest gratitude for the privilege of 
studying under his kindly discipline. To him, whose 
scholarship was a great inspiration and whose genial 
humor a constant delight, I dedicate this volume. 


ARTHUR B. Dartine. 
Yale College, y 
August 21, 1924. 


CHAPTER I 
THE MASSACHUSETTS OF 1824 


Tue chroniclers of Massachusetts have most often sat 
down to their task with minds steeped in the Puritan tra- 
dition. They have penned a story that flowed easily in the 
channels of conservative opinion. They have somehow left 
the impression with us that the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts were Bostonian aristocrats, dwelling in splendid 
town-houses on Beacon Street, and country squires, en- 
joying fine old colonial homes in the seaports of Salem, 
Gloucester, and Newburyport or among inland hills and 
valleys, Unitarians and snug Calvinists whose religious 
differences interfered very little with their social rela- 
tions, both glorying in the achievements of Revolutionary 
fathers and overlooking where possible Tory ancestors. 
If these historians found themselves troubled by the pres- 
ence of other and poorer classes, quite as directly de- 
scended from the Puritans, they were quick to dismiss 
such persons as inconsequential and unimportant. Least 
of all could they be depicted as dissatisfied with their lot. 
This especially has been the usual narrative of the gen- 
eration between 1824 and 1848, of the period from the 
time when the issues of the War of 1812 had become so 
dulled that Federalists and Jeffersonians could no longer 
keep their antagonism alive to the day when the war with 
Mexico thrust the question of the extension of slave terri- 
tory before every American so violently that he could not 
but decide whether he were for or against slavery. It was 
the quarter-century of ‘‘the god-like’’ Daniel Webster. 
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Tradition would have it that the men of Massachusetts 
followed his lead on a course of enlightened conservatism 
and that they presented a solid front to the advancing tide 
of democracy which swept over the Appalachian Moun- 
tains from the West and set down the frontiersman, An- 
drew Jackson, in the White House at Washington. The 
actual state of affairs was quite different. 

At the beginning of this period, Massachusetts was ap- 
proaching a great economic development. At the end, it 
had been practically transformed from an agricultural 
and seafaring community into a manufacturing region. 
Cotton mills started in the early ’twenties had expanded 
into corporations with millions of invested capital con- 
trolled in the financial circles of Boston. By 1848 rail- 
roads spread out from Boston into all parts of the state, 
and connections had been made over the Berkshire Hills 
with the West. The free-trade principles of shipowning 
families had given way to the demand for protection. A 
new conservative class had risen from the ruins of the 
old. Daniel Webster, sensing that his constituents had 
been metamorphosed into manufacturers and railroad 
builders, had abandoned free-trade opinions. A different 
economic order had appeared, but conservative ideas still 
dominated business and social life. They were still most 
often successful at the polls. Yet, as the wealth of Massa- 
chusetts concentrated under the direction of Bostonian 
financiers and urban interests grew more preponderant, 
sounds of rural discontent rose high. 

A host of liberal movements sprang from the soil of 
agrarian districts and gained strength in fishing com- 
munities along the seacoast. The Irish immigrants who 
crowded into the tenements of Boston and worked on the 
railroads or supplied unskilled labor for the cotton in- 
dustry joined their voices with the clamor for changes at 
the expense of the privileged class. The period from the 
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demise of the old Federalist party in 1824 to the birth of 
the new Free Soil party in 1848 was a time of seething 
unrest. It was an age of reform. From it, Massachusetts 
emerged into a new social order. 

The urban interests of Boston and its immediately 
neighboring towns were counter to those of country folk. 
Before the twenty-five years had passed this rivalry had 
taken many forms. It embittered the controversy over 
free bridges between the farmers of Middlesex and the 
property-holders of Boston. It was the lifeblood of Jack- 
sonian Democracy, notwithstanding the fact that there 
was a large rural element in the Whig party. In it, An- 
timasonry found great resources. The Workingmen’s 
movement of 1833 and 1834 was in essence a protest 
against domination by the ‘‘accumulators”’ in Bostonian 
society. Jacksonian Democrats and Workingmen codper- 
ated in the war upon the Bank of the United States; coun- 
try folk assailed the ‘‘exclusive privileges’’ of the wealthy 
who controlled banks and other corporations. Jacksonian 
managers made much of the protests of the farmers 
against urban capitalists who owned and exploited the 
railroads, although they had been built largely on public 
credit. In like manner, Democratic politicians played upon 
rural sympathy with the cause of ‘‘free suffrage’’ in 
Rhode Island. Jealousy between city and country made 
any readjustment of representation in the legislature im- 
possible throughout the twenty-five years. For once, rural 
opinion was reactionary. This animosity appeared finally 
in the grim struggle over slavery. When Antislavery 
forced its way into the arena of politics, urban radicals 
were seen advancing at its head, but its challenge came 
from the throats of country folk. It was an alliance of 
rural Whigs and Democrats that created the Free Soil 
party and pointed out the way for the Republican party, 
a path which led straight to war between North and 
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South. Before that thought, but half-formed though it 
was in 1848, great men trembled. 

The Puritan tradition was still dominant in the Massa- 
chusetts of 1824. In other parts of the United States also, 
Massachusetts was considered an integral community, 
swayed by the will of lineal descendants of the Puritans. 
But there were old lines of cleavage that had never been 
obliterated. Newer elements had not been and perhaps 
never could be assimilated into the prevailing character. 
Massachusetts was in 1824, as to-day, a section which ex- 
pressed a conservative opinion but with many dissenting 
voices. 

Old colonial bounds, once so definite, had grown dim, 
but they could still be traced, and they revealed marked 
differences of interests. In the area of the old Puritan 
colony, to the north of Boston, lay Essex County, which 
in Federalist days had maintained a distinct position 
under the leadership of shipmasters and merchants, 
‘‘The Essex Junto.’’ To the north and west of Boston was 
situated the farming district of Middlesex County, less 
given to solidarity than Essex but conscious of its dis- 
tinctness from Boston. Clustered around the Charles 
River basin were the towns of Brookline, Brighton, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown, Dorchester, and Roxbury—all be- 
coming more and more suburban to the city of Boston. In 
the northern part of Middlesex, Boston financiers were 
developing a manufacturing center at Lowell. As in colo- 
nial days, the Bay and Boston district was the most popu- 
lous and wealthiest in New England.’ 


1See the Appendix for the population of Massachusetts and some of its 
towns in the period from 1830 to 1850. In 1820, Boston and its immediate 
neighbors were the center of urban society. Occupying less than 2 per cent. 
of the area of the state, they contained more than 10 per cent. of its popu- 
lation. Salem, of course, is not to be disregarded, but it was a much smaller 
port than Boston, Other seaports and inland towns were very much smaller 
than either Boston or Salem. In comparison, their society was rural. 
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The ‘‘Old Colony,’’ lying to the south of the Bay dis- 
trict and comprising the counties of Plymouth, Bristol, 
Barnstable, and part of Norfolk, also retained much of 
its original character. There was no large center such as 
dominated the Bay area. Plymouth, Taunton, Troy,” New 
Bedford, and towns on the Cape exemplify with their 
varied economic pursuits and tolerance of diverse reli- 
gious sects the individualistic tendencies so peculiar to 
the old Pilgrim settlement. Taunton lay in a farming re- 
gion, New Bedford was the center of whaling, and the 
Cape townsmen gave their time to fishing and salt mak- 
ing. From early days the Separatists of the Old Colony 
had given equal freedom to Quakers, Baptists, Anglicans, 
and Methodists. 

To the west of the Pilgrim and Puritan settlements was 
the farming district about Worcester. As this area drew 
its population and its life from both of the older com- 
munities, its distinctive quality is difficult to define. 
Worcester, perhaps, is best characterized as a fusion 
point. For here developed side by side opposing tend- 
encies—aristocratic and democratic, orthodox and het- 
erodox, industrial and agricultural. In the process, the 
city attained an individuality. Its conservatism in reli- 
gion, politics, and social life was uppermost, but radical 
elements in all phases of society were ever present. 

Beyond the middle farming district to the west lay the 


(Worcester had a population of 2962 in 1820; Springfield, 3914; New Bed- 
ford, 3947; Fall River, 1594; Gloucester, 6384.) 

By 1850, manufacturing had so developed in Massachusetts that the popu- 
lation of the state had begun to concentrate in Lowell, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Fall River, and other factory towns. They became urban centers, But 
Boston and its environs had grown so rapidly also that they still formed 
the largest urban community. They contained about 20 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the state. 

2Incorporated in 1803 as Fall River; in 1804 changed to Troy, and in 
1834 renamed Fall River. 
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Connecticut Valley and the Berkshire hill country. Both 
of these areas were populated from Connecticut as well as 
from the Bay and Plymouth colonies in Massachusetts.* 
The valley region centered upon the river town, Spring- 
field; the Berkshire country, upon Pittsfield and Dalton. 
Both were essentially agricultural areas, for little manu- 
facturing had developed in these communities beyond the 
household stage. Yet here in western Massachusetts as in 
the older Bay district there were marked contrasts in reli- 
gion and politics. 

In Puritan Massachusetts, as much as anywhere else, 
social standing was dependent upon wealth. Provided his 
personality were not too repellent, the man who gained 
wealth in pursuits which were generally accepted as be- 
fitting gentlemen—like shipping and manufacturing—was 
usually soon numbered among the élite. Even if he him- 
self were not accepted, his sons and daughters succeeded 
in passing all social barriers.* 

The list of individuals who migrated to Boston from 
country towns and rapidly achieved high social position 
is a noteworthy one. Nathan Appleton came from New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, set up as a merchant, and 
invested his increasing wealth in Boston banks. The 
brothers Amos and Abbott Lawrence came from Groton 
in Middlesex County to establish the commercial house of 
A. & A. Lawrence, dealers in imported goods. They too 
placed their growing wealth in bank stocks and, like 
Appleton, rose to social rank equal with old native mer- 
chant families.® 

There were some, however, who came to Boston and ac- 
quired considerable wealth, yet who never were quite able 

3L. K. Mathews, Expansion of New England. 

48. E. Morison, Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis. Against family 


wishes, a son of Otis married a Marshall. 
5G. L, Nute, United States Commerce, 1830-1850, MS. (Radcliffe). 
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to break into the charmed circle of select society. The 
Henshaws, of old Pilgrim stock, came from Leicester in 
Worcester County and by 1814 had worked their way up 
from apprenticeships to be wholesale druggists. They too 
promoted banks in Boston, but it must be said that they 
formed a banking group apart from that gathered about 
the Appletons and Lawrences.° 

Were David Henshaw and his intimate friend J. K. 
Simpson, a manufacturer of furniture, looked upon as 
ineligible for high society because their respective busi- 
nesses were considered less becoming gentlemen than im- 
porting Chinese merchandise? One political opponent be- 
littled Henshaw as a ‘‘seller of drams and grog’’ and 
Simpson, the ‘‘goodly maker of beds, coverlets, and car- 
pets.’” It is as likely, however, that they were barred from 
fashionable society because of their strenuous leadership 
in opposition to the ‘‘aristocracy.’’ In order to develop 
political influence over the poorer classes, they themselves 

-made capital of their hostility toward the wealthy. That 
some, such as Henshaw and Simpson, although gaining 
wealth, did not gain admission to society does not alter 
the fact that social rank was dependent upon material 
success. Hither inheritance or acquisition of wealth was 
nearly indispensable for acceptance among the élite, but 
the acquisition of wealth solely did not assure that en- 
trance into fashionable society. 

The proud structure of aristocracy in Massachusetts 
was built upon two economic foundations: the old ship- 
ping trade with Europe and the Orient and the newly de- 
veloping manufacture of cotton cloth and woolen goods. 
The admiring and envious glances of other men were 
turned upon these merchants and promoters of industry. 

6J. S. Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 564; National Cyclopedia of 


Biography, VI. 7. 
7 J. B. Derby, Political Reminiscences, 1835, p. 13. 
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Their natural conservatism aroused political antipathies. 

Boston was the center of the merchant class. In con- 
trast with other colonial towns in Massachusetts, de- 
scribed by one observer as ‘‘perfect democracies,’’ Bos- 
ton had always possessed an aristocracy. Crown officers, 
younger sons of English nobility, and rich colonial mer- 
chants had from its youth given Boston an aristocratic 
atmosphere.* And after the Revolution, it became the cen- 
ter of Federalism in New England. From Boston bitter 
opinions of Jefferson and his fellow Republicans were 
sown broadeast.? 

Although other towns of the Bay district had first 
families of merchants in colonial and revolutionary times 
and Salem could boast of her Cabots, Coolidges, Lees, 
Lymans, and Grays, nevertheless, the greater shipping 
interests of the Perkinses, Cushings, Lowells, and other 
merchants in Boston overshadowed them all. By 1824, 
Boston interests had so far advanced toward commercial 
and financial supremacy that many families from Salem 
and Newburyport had moved to the city and intermarried 
with the Bostonian group. Boston could well claim that it 
had absorbed these local aristocracies into its own.?° 

The busy sea trade of Massachusetts was sharply 
checked by Jefferson’s famous embargo on American 
commerce, which he hoped would force the belligerents in 
the Napoleonic wars to recognize the rights of neutrals. 
As a result of his policy and the war with Great Britain 

8 J. P. Munroe, New England Conscience, pp. 21, 99. 

9'W. A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, p. 41. Quota- 
tions from the Boston Independent Chronicle, 1799, 1804, and other Republi- 
can newspapers. 

10 J. Winsor, ‘‘ Finance in Boston,’’ Boston, IV. 153. Although William 
Gray of Salem was a Republican and came to Boston to help organize the 
first Republican bank, the State Bank, in opposition to the Federalist in- 


stitutions, the Massachusetts and Boston Banks, he was soon accepted in 
fashionable society. His descendants enjoyed its full privileges. 
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which followed, much of the energy of New England once 
expended upon the sea was from necessity diverted into 
manufacturing. After the peace of 1814 the sea captains 
of Massachusetts roused themselves with vigor, but it was 
no longer the vigor of youth. With the exception of a few 
companies trading with China and India and the whalers 
of New Bedford, shipping in the ports of Massachusetts 
had declined materially by 1824. According to John Mur- 
ray Forbes, a prominent shipowner, the average profit 
from shipping for twenty years was not greater than six 
per cent. and ‘‘Perkins and Company would have made 
more money if they had put their property out at interest 
than they did in the China trade.’’* Many of these ship- 
owners, therefore, in quest of greater profit joined with 
such newcomers as Appleton and Lawrence to develop 
the new cotton and woollen industries. 

Other forces, to be sure, were bearing upon New Eng- 
land at the same time. Massachusetts was beginning to 
fall behind in agriculture, on account of the migration of 
its farmers to richer lands in the West. This movement in 
itself might have diverted capital and labor into manu- 
facturing. But the development of manufacturing in 
Massachusetts was largely determined by the decline of 
shipping, which not only released wealth for new invest- 
ments but created a demand for such goods as had for- 
merly been imported.” 

Led by the convictions of Francis C. Lowell, member 
of the old Bostonian family of merchants, that cotton 
cloth could be manufactured on a large scale in Massa- 
chusetts, these new capitalists established at Waltham, 
as early as 1813, the Boston Manufacturing Company. 


11 J, M. Forbes, Letters and Recollections, I. 115. Forbes wrote the above 
opinion in 1843, 

12 V. 8. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, pp. 277, 
357. 
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Samuel Slater and other Rhode Island men had advanced 
the manufacture of cotton cloth beyond the household 
stage, but it remained for Lowell, Appleton, and their as- 
sociates to work out the first complete factory system.” 
From the experience gained in building three mills at 
Waltham, this group of Boston financiers exploited the 
water power possibilities of the Merrimac River in Mid- 
dlesex and in 1821 founded the manufacturing center of 
Lowell, incorporated as a town in 1826. Having control 
of water rights under the title, Proprietors of Locks and 
Canals, they proceeded to establish the Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company in 1822, the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company in 1825, the Appleton and Lowell Companies in 
1828, the Suffolk, Tremont, and Lawrence Companies in 


18 In brief, their system comprised the assemblage of a large number of 
operatives, recruited usually from the native farming population, but often 
at some distance from the factory. Few children were employed; men over 
16 years of age made up about one-quarter and women the remainder of the 
laborers. These operatives were paid in cash on a daily wage scale, and dur- 
ing their stay in the employ of the company were housed in its own boarding 
houses. Friendly writers have said that, since the company watched carefully 
over living conditions and conduct of its employees, especially of the women, 
such an arrangement insured a higher standard of laboring conditions than 
prevailed in small mill villages. Others found quite the contrary to be true 
and assailed the ‘‘ wages system.’’ 

To control management of the mill, the directors of the Company inaugu- 
rated a policy which ultimately became the accepted method of the industry. 
A treasurer, who was an experienced financial and commercial man but with- 
out special knowledge of the mechanical side of manufacturing, was made 
the managing officer, and he alone was responsible to the directors. Under 
him and appointed by him was placed a mill superintendent who employed 
the laborers and directed operation of the power machinery which Lowell’s 
inventive genius had adapted to cotton spinning and weaving. Clark, Hist. 
of Manufactures, pp. 397, 459; H. A. Miles, Lowell, As It Was, and As It 
Is, 1845; S. Batchelder, Introduction and Early Progress of the Cotton 
Manufactures in the United States, 1863. For a disparaging discussion of 
the factory system, see Brownson’s Quarterly Review, July, 1840, 358 ff. 
Until 1844 Brownson was a Transcendentalist, Democrat, and radical thinker. 
Then he became a Roman Catholic and a conservative Democrat in support 
of John C. Calhoun, 
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1830, the Boott Company in 1835, and the Massachusetts 
Company in 1839, until they had a total investment of 
capital amounting to about $12,000,000. In order to se- 
cure railroad connections with Boston and outside mar- 
kets, the Locks and Canals Company in 1830 voted $100,- 
000 as a bonus to the Boston and Lowell Railroad, which 
later was constructed by one of the manufacturers them- 
selves. Although other individuals were permitted to buy 
stock in the new companies as they were established, few 
were taken into active partnership, and control of the ex- 
panding industry always remained in the hands of the 
Appletons, Lowells, and Lawrences, and their immediate 
associates in Boston.** 

How successful were the results of their enterprise may 
be seen from the survey made in 1845 by William Gregg 
of South Carolina, who was endeavoring to rouse the 
‘‘Old South’’ to comprehension of its decline and to 
stimulate a similar enterprise in South Carolina. Gregg 
noted that the Lowell mills had average dividends of bet- 
ter than nine per cent.” 

A notable transference of shipping capital into cotton 
manufacturing had occurred by 1824, and a growing 
understanding between merchants and manufacturers 
was manifest. Yet there remained considerable difference 
of opinion. Shipowners quite naturally did not wish high 


14N. Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom and Origin of Lowell; 
R. C. Winthrop, Memoir of Appleton, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, V. 269; 
W. R. Bagnall, Teatile Industries, pp. 480, 539 ff.; McLane, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Report on Manufactures, House Docs. No. 308, 22 Cong., 1 sess. 

Besides the mills at Waltham and Lowell, these financiers branched out 
into New Hampshire and helped develop the water power at Manchester for 
cotton manufacturing. In 1836 Francis C. Lowell, son of the pioneer organ- 
izer, became Treasurer of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company and the 
following year was succeeded by William Amory, another of the Boston 
group. 
15 W. Gregg, Hssays on Domestic Industry ... Expediency of Establish- 
ing Cotton Manufactures in South Carolina, Appendix A, 
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duties on goods which they imported; millowners as 
naturally could be expected to wish protection for their 
products. Before 1830, it was by no means certain that 
the principle of protection would prevail in Massachu- 
setts. Even among cotton manufacturers themselves there 
was indifference to high protective tariffs. One declared 
in 1821 that under the existing tariff, manufacturers ‘‘ob- 
tained nearly all the domestic trade’’ at a fair profit.” 
And Nathan Appleton admitted that prior to 1825 profits 
in the cotton industry were so high that notwithstanding 
British competition it ‘‘would have been a highly profit- 
able manufacture in this country, after acquiring the nec- 
essary skill, even without protection at all.’’ After the 
introduction of the power loom, he said, a tariff was of 
little or no importance. 

Nevertheless, protectionist sentiment increased steadily 
until such political leaders as Daniel Webster, in defer- 
ence to their constituencies, changed from insistent oppo- 
sition to vigorous support of protection; and Appleton, 
as candidate of the manufacturers, in 1830 defeated 
Henry Lee, representative of the shipowners, for Bos- 
ton’s seat in Congress. From that time, the principle of 
protection was dominant over the theory of free trade.** 

The old merchants and the new manufacturers were 


16 Baylies Correspondence, Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, XUVI. 320; 
Elijah Howard, Jr., & Co., Easton, Mass.; V. 8S. Clark, History of Mfgrs., 
pp. 276-309. 

17 Appleton wrote under the pen name, ‘‘Statist,’’ on May 25, 1831, in 
The Banner of the Constitution, a periodical published in Philadelphia. 

18 In 1832, on the strength of his free trade activities, Lee received the 
electoral votes of South Carolina for Vice-President, but investigations for 
this study have not revealed Lee as a participant in the affairs of the 
Democratic party in Massachusetts. G. T. Curtis, Life of Webster, I. 208, 
327; H. B..Adams, Life of Jared Sparks, I. 265, note, for discussion of the 
change of Webster and Everett from free trade to protection and Senator 
Hoar’s reply to Senator Plumb of Kansas on Aug. 30, 1890. For the election 
of 1830, see below, pp. 84, 144. 
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separated by opposing interests of trade, but they were 
gradually drawn together by common interests in bank- 
ing. Prior to 1810 finances had been dominated by the 
Massachusetts and the Boston Banks, two Federalist in- 
stitutions controlled by such Salem and Boston merchants 
as T. C. Amory, S. P. Gardner, P. C. Brooks, and James 
Perkins. When Republican influence got control in El- 
bridge Gerry’s administration, the State Bank was char- 
tered (1811) to be the state financial agent. William Gray, 
a Republican merchant of Salem, moved to Boston to be- 
come the new bank’s first president.” In the rapid growth 
of country banks whose unwarranted expansion of cur- 
rency affected the security of city banks, whether Fed- 
eralist or Republican, these rival bankers saw a common 
danger that soon obliterated old antagonisms. For them 
the New England Bank, during the hard times of 1813- 
1819, gathered up the paper money of New York and 
Vermont banks and sent it home for redemption in specie. 
As their families intermarried, they drew together in one 
financial group, and former political differences were 
gradually forgotten.” 

So successful was this first group in weathering the fi- 
nancial storm following the War of 1812 that many others 
were encouraged to establish banking institutions. By 
1818 there were seven banks in Boston; and in that year 
there was established the Suffolk Bank to compete with 
the New England Bank in the ‘‘foreign money’’ business. 
Among the original subscribers to the capital stock of the 
Suffolk Bank were prominent the Appletons, Lawrences, 
and their associates in the manufacturing enterprise at 

19 Winsor, Boston, IV. 154-157. 

20D, P. Bailey, Jr., ‘‘ History of Banking in Massachusetts,’’ in Banker’s 
Magazine, 1876, p. 207. By this policy the circulation of paper money in 


Massachusetts was curtailed and banking capital suffered less contraction in 
value than occurred elsewhere in the United States. 
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Waltham, who joined with members of old merchant 
families. The Suffolk Bank was never long outside the 
inner financial circle.” It soon took the place of the New 
England Bank in control over the circulation of paper 
money and headed an association of urban banks which 
the country banks fought as a ‘‘Holy Alliance’? and 
‘‘Five-tailed Bashaw.’’ The Suffolk system, nevertheless, 
proved very beneficial to Massachusetts finance in stabi- 
lizing currency and checking undesirable expansion, and 
it served as a model for subsequent national banking.” 

The advent of the Suffolk group, or the new manufac- 
turing class, was most notable, but others also were pro- 
moting banks in Boston. ‘‘The seven Boston banks of 
1819 had become nineteen in 1825 and the capital was in- 
creased during the same time from $7,350,000 to $10,300,- 
000.’? While the directors of the Suffolk became closely 
associated with the old banking group, the others were 
rather held at a distance, and many of the new institu- 
tions were considered as mere speculations.” 


21 Winsor, Boston, IV. 161. 

22 John A. Lowell and William Lawrence, directors of the Suffolk Bank, 
addressed a letter to the other banks in Boston on April 10, 1824, They pro- 
posed that the banks of Boston combine to protect themselves against the 
flood of country bank notes which passed at a discount and displaced notes 
of Boston banks from circulation, Their plan was to establish a common fund 
of $100,000, subscribed proportionately according to each bank’s capital, to 
be used by one or two of the associated banks in buying up the country 
paper and sending it home for redemption. Following this suggestion four 
other banks (Eagle, Globe, Manufacturers and Mechanics, and State) joined 
in agreement with the Suffolk and designated it as their agent. As the sys- 
tem operated, contracts were made with country banks which deposited 
$5000 that their notes would be returned to them at the same discount as 
purchased by the Suffolk; and for certain strong inland banks, the perma- 
nent deposit of $5000 was waived if those banks gave to the Suffolk all their 
Boston business. See R. C. Winthrop, ‘‘Appleton,’’ Mass. Hist. Soc. Pro- 
ceedings, V. 284; The Suffolk Bank and Its Redemption System, 1881; 
D. R. Whitney, The Suffolk Bank; J. B. Felt, Historical Account of Massa- 
chusetts Currency; D. P. Bailey, Jr., Banker’s Magazine, 1876, p. 209. 

28 Winsor, Boston, IV. 161. D. P. Bailey, Jr., Banker’s Magazine, 1876, 
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David Henshaw, wholesale druggist, gathered about 
himself financial interests which developed the Common- 
wealth, Franklin, and Market Banks. At one time he ac- 
quired an interest in an old conservative bank sufficient 
to make him a director of that institution but he soon 
withdrew. His group quite evidently was not welcomed 
into the old circle of financiers as the Suffolk group had 
been. Even smaller capitalists established banks in Bos- 
ton independent of any control by the leading financiers. 
George Odiorne, a native of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
moved to Boston in 1799, became an importer of dry 
goods, and in 1806 built a nail factory in Malden. In 1825 
he became president of the American Bank. Similar small 
banks were the Atlantic, in which Odiorne’s associate, 
J. K. Mills, was a director, and the Merchants, which 
under the direction of Franklin Haven was to become to- 
gether with Henshaw’s Commonwealth a ‘‘pet bank’’ 
during the administration of Jackson.* But these bankers 
were all too small to be rivals of the merchants and manu- 
facturers who controlled the strongest banks, dominated 
financial affairs in the state, and, in fact, controlled the 
eredit system of all New England. 

Although country banks sprang up everywhere, there 
was neither sufficient capital nor opportunity for banking 


p- 210, quotes Felt as saying that Massachusetts banks prior to 1825 were 
promoted by capitalists whereas after that date chiefly by speculators ‘‘for 
the purpose of borrowing not lending.’’ 

24 Among those who joined with Henshaw in the Franklin Bank was 
Amasa Walker, who was to take part in the activities of the Antimasonic, 
Democratic, and Free Soil parties. Walker came to Boston from North 
Brookfield, Worcester County, and in 1825 began a wholesale shoe busi- 
ness. Simpson’s Directories of Boston, 1820-1832; F, A. Walker, ‘‘Amasa 
Walker,’’ N. EH. Hist. & Genea. Register, XLII. 134; Loring, Hundred Bos- 
ton Orators, p. 508; Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., VI. 324. For the notice of 
Odiorne, thanks are due to F, W. Odiorne of Somerville, Massachusetts, who 
has in his possession a copy of the Odiorne Genealogy. See also McLane’s 
Report on Manufactures, 1832. 
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business outside of Boston to give rise to a financial group 
able to assert its independence of Boston. Little atten- 
tion, therefore, need be given to outlying banks prior to 
1825 in considering banking as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the aristocracy of Massachusetts. The country 
bankers, of course, may have been numbered among the 
aristocrats of Massachusetts, but it was as landowners 
and country ‘‘squires’’ rather than as financiers that they 
were so considered.” 

No account of the leading class in society is complete 
without reference to the many lawyers, educators, clergy- 
men, and politicians who intermarried with the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing families or were politically and 
socially dependent upon them. Sons of wealthy merchants 
often entered the professions, but there were quite as 
many like Daniel Webster and Edward Everett. 

Webster came from a New Hampshire farm into 
Massachusetts politics, where he became allied with and 
financially dependent upon Nathan Appleton and Abbott 
Lawrence. The promoters of the Merrimac Manufactur- 
ing Company at Lowell gave Webster an opportunity to 
buy shares in their corporation, a privilege granted to 
few besides themselves.** And during his career several 
subscriptions of $100,000 were made by Appleton, Law- 
rence, and others to maintain Webster in public life.” 

Everett came from a clergyman’s family of Dorchester 
to a brilliant career as minister of the Unitarian Brattle 
Square Church in Boston and as professor of the Greek 
classics at Harvard. By his marriage to Charlotte Gray, 
daughter of Peter C. Brooks, merchant and capitalist, re- 


25 For a detailed account of banking in Massachusetts from 1686 to 1865, 
see D, P. Bailey, Jr., ‘‘ History of Banking in Massachusetts,’’ Banker’s 
Magazine, 1876. 

26 N. Appleton, Introduction of the Power Loom, p- 22. 

27 See below, p. 132. 
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puted to be the wealthiest man in Boston, Everett joined 
himself even more closely with the socially élite.” 

The ‘‘Old Colony’? had no such aristocracy as this 
moneyed class in the Bay and Boston district. Perhaps it 
was because the greatness of Boston attracted to its 
“State Street’’ for investment the accumulating capital 
of Massachusetts, and wealthy families to its social life. 
The economic interests of the Pilgrim community, how- 
ever, had been different from its beginning. It was an 
agricultural area. By 1824 the cotton mills and iron found- 
ries of Fall River and Taunton had hardly progressed 
far enough to develop a class in society distinctly con- 
scious of itself. Towns on the Cape were devoted to the 
closely allied occupations of fishing and salt making. 
While capital invested in salt works appears to have been 
in the hands of certain families, the industry did not re- 
quire large investments and strict maintenance of capital- 
istic lines. By nature, therefore, an industry open to al- 
most anyone of moderate means, it was the industry of a 
locality rather than of a class or group; and it developed 
no self-conscious aristocracy comparable to the Bosto- 
nian. Although many Cape Cod families came eventually 
to Boston, certainly no such fusion with the Boston group 
as occurred in the case of the Salem merchants can be 
discerned.” 

The New Bedford whalers, however, formed one group 
in the ‘‘Old Colony”’ that had close contact with the domi- 
nant Bostonian aristocracy. As whale fishing required 
considerable capital, only the wealthier families could 
carry on the enterprise. Their interests became distinct 
from those of the humble fishing folk who manned the 
whaling vessels or labored in small craft of their own. 


28 Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., II. 387. 
29 McLane’s Report, I. 98-125. 
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The children of these New Bedford whalers often inter- 
mingled at boarding schools with the children of Bos- 
ton’s best families; and, as in the case of John Murray 
Forbes who married a Hathaway of New Bedford, the 
two groups were soon socially related. Just as Boston’s 
mercantile wealth, furthermore, went into new manufac- 
turing companies, so whaling capital eventually shifted 
into the textile industry of New Bedford and Fall River.® 

This relationship between the wealthy classes of Bos- 
ton and the ‘‘Old Colony’’ is striking; nevertheless, the 
fact must not be forgotten that in 1824 the ‘‘Old Colony’”’ 
was still markedly rural and agricultural in character. 
The whalers of New Bedford did not dominate, as Bos- 
ton’s élite led social and economic life in the Bay dis- 
trict. They were rather an isolated group in the midst of 
humble farming and seafaring people. The towns were 
small, and no one community stood out as the center of 
‘*Old Colony’? life. 

The middle farming region about Worcester was much 
like the ‘‘Old Colony’’ in social and economic structure. 
There was no mercantile or industrial class. The only 
aristocratic elements in the society of this farming com- 
munity were the larger landowners or ‘‘squires’’ and the 
clergy of the established Congregational and Unitarian 
churches. To these possibly may be added professional 
men, lawyers, doctors, and politicians. But the dividing 
line between common people and leading families was 
not sharply drawn. There was no definite barrier. Divi- 
sions enough may be noted in Worcester County along 
political and religious lines, but before 1824 there was no 
wide social gap between classes.” 

80 J. M. Forbes, Recollections. 

81 Ellis, History of New Bedford. For an account of whaling, see W. S. 
Tower, History of American Whale Fishery. 


82 For comment upon social life of Worcester County, see C, C. Baldwin’s 
Diary. 
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Nor could the remainder of Massachusetts exhibit in 
1824 a distinct aristocracy. The Connecticut Valley was 
still devoted to agriculture. Springfield was a small coun- 
try town. The water power possibilities of Chicopee Falls 
and neighboring sites had scarcely been conceived and in 
no place developed for large scale manufacturing such as 
to-day is found in that part of the state. Whatever indus- 
tries existed were little more than household industries, 
usually conducted along with regular agricultural pur- 
suits. The Berkshire region was at a similar stage of de- 
velopment. In comparison with modern improvements, 
the manufacturing facilities of Dalton, North Adams, and 
Pittsfield were most primitive. The Cranes had begun to 
manufacture paper at Dalton before 1824; but the indus- 
try involved little capital and employed a small number 
of men and women. It was in no way comparable to the 
textile industry then operating at Waltham and Lowell.®* 

Western Massachusetts, consequently, had no mercan- 
tile and manufacturing aristocracy. As in the middle 
farming district, leadership in society and business came 
from the squires and clergymen. It was a relatively new 
country, peopled by a pioneer stock which had become 
dissatisfied with its old surroundings in Connecticut and 
the earlier settlements of Massachusetts. These restless 
pioneers had set out to find better material conditions in 
the valleys and hills of western Massachusetts, and as 
yet had attained no advanced social life. Settlements and 
people were still in relatively primitive circumstances, 
and an aristocracy, so dependent upon an established 
civilization, was slow to develop.” 

83 A, B, Darling, ‘‘The Workingmen’s Party in Massachusetts,’’ Amert- 
can Historical Review, October, 1923. 

34, J, Turner, Essays on the ‘‘Frontier of Massachusetts Bay’’ and 


the ‘‘Old West’’ in his The Frontier in American History. See also L. K. 
Mathews, Expansion of New England. 
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Although Massachusetts had an aristocracy of mer- 
chants and manufacturers in 1824, it was still largely an 
agricultural state. The larger landholders to whom we 
have referred as squires held a pseudo-aristocratic place 
in rural communities, but most of the country folk were 
middle-class people, socially neither many grades below. 
squires nor above farm hands without property. A con- 
siderable rural population lived in Middlesex and Essex 
Counties of the Bay district. There the squires were so 
overshadowed by the élite of Boston that they often had 
more in common socially and politically with their poorer 
neighbors. In the Old Colony, middle-class farmers domi- 
nated community life. Agriculture was the main occupa- 
tion in Worcester County, the Connecticut Valley, and the 
Berkshires also; but squires and clergy in these sections 
seem to have possessed a stronger influence over the other 
people and in the absence of any superior merchant and 
manufacturing class, to have occupied a favored position, 
approaching that of an aristocracy. Especially was this 
true of Worcester and Hampshire Counties. In Hampden 
and Berkshire Counties, however, pioneer characteristics 
were more marked and a democratic attitude in social life 
and politics more noticeable.* 

After the aristocracy and the country folk a third so- 
cial and economic class remains to be considered. The ur- 
ban population of that time was confined practically to 
Boston alone, for Worcester, Lynn, and other manufac- 
turing centers of to-day were in 1824 only small country 
towns. The factory system was just taking shape in Wal- 
tham and the new center of Lowell. The city of Lawrence 
was not yet in existence.***Results of an industrial envi- 
ronment had scarcely had time to appear. Factory help 
was recruited mostly from the women of near-by farms, 


85 Hlection records in Massachusetts Archives. 
86 Lawrence was established in 1848. 
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and there was no immobile factory population, reproduc- 
ing itself apart from other inhabitants of the state. 

Boston had a population composite and contradictory 
in character. Besides the wealthy upper class there were 
three different elements: native wage earners, small mer- 
chants and bankers, and foreign immigrants. In the first 
group there was, of course, a large number of shop- 
keepers, clerks, truckmen, and wage earners who had been 
born and raised in Boston but who did not mingle in 
fashionable society. In the second, the numbers of small 
business men, retail merchants, and newspaper editors 
were swelled by such additions as David Henshaw and his 
brothers from Leicester in Worcester County, George 
Odiorne, from Exeter, New Hampshire, and Benjamin F. 
Hallett, a graduate of Brown who came from a Barn- 
stable family.” And third, already in 1824 many new- 
comers from abroad were settling in Boston. By 1828 
Irish immigrants had come in numbers sufficient to com- 
pete with native unskilled labor and to form a distinct 
group whose potential votes attracted the attention of 
politicians. There was no occasion to make racial distinc- 
tions in discussing the aristocratic and rural classes, for 
practically all could be treated as ‘‘native.’’ Whether of 
Irish, English, or whatever origin, those classes were 
made up almost entirely of pre-Revolutionary stock. But 
these new immigrants, later to spread from Boston into 
other urban centers as manufacturing and railroad build- 
ing progressed, presented an entirely new element to the 
life of Massachusetts.*° 

Except that none of them were included among the so- 
cially élite, the three urban classes had little in common. 
The first group of clerks and wage earners were allied 

37 For a notice of Hallett, see Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., III. 51. 


38 See below, p. 163, for a discussion of the Irish in the poorhouses of 
Massachusetts and the political actions of a poverty-stricken class. 
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with the well-to-do and conservative in politics for many 
reasons of tradition, economic dependence, and sectional 
feeling. The second group of small merchants and bankers 
may have felt some hostility toward the well-to-do; at any 
rate a surprisingly large number were found leading the 
political movements that opposed the conservatives. Fur- 
ther, to increase the following of these radical leaders, 
the new immigrant class was growing rapidly. The radi- 
cal urban element, nevertheless, did not gain control of 
the city until after Jacksonian Democracy had passed into 
tradition. Throughout the period with which we are con- 
cerned Boston remained a stronghold of conservatism ; 
and the most that can be said is that, in spite of its domi- 
nant conservative character, its composite urban popula- 
tion was good soil for the growth of religious dissension, 
political rivalry, economic dissatisfaction, and class con- 
sclousness—all fertile seeds of a changing order. 

The social groups of Massachusetts displayed no greater 
divergences than its religious sects. Throughout its colo- 
nial and revolutionary history up to the establishment 
of the state government in 1780, the orthodox Puritan 
church, with which had been incorporated the Pilgrim 
organization in 1691, remained as the state church. For 
its maintenance taxes were levied upon all inhabitants of 
Massachusetts regardless of their adherence or dissent. 
But soon the course of legislation turned away from coer- 
cion to toleration, and finally it reached the principle of 
religious freedom.” 

By degrees Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, and Hpisco- 
palians obtained recognition and then freedom from re- 
ligious disabilities. The new constitution of 1780 was 
construed by all dissenters as exempting them from the ne- 
cessity of filing certificates of their dissent and from pay- 


89 E, B, Greene, Provincial America, p. 89, 
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ment of tithes to support the state church. After twenty 
years of struggle in the courts, they prevailed upon the 
state legislature to pass an act allowing suits for recovery 
of tithes which were illegally collected under the consti- 
tution of 1780. Although the state Supreme Court handed 
down in 1799 an adverse decision, thereafter dissenters 
escaped from the double burden of supporting their own 
churches and paying tithes to the state church. The new 
constitution of 1820 abolished the requirement of reli- 
gious tests for holding office; and in 1833 an amendment 
disestablished the state church. Tithes were abolished, 
towns discharged from all concern in maintenance of their 
churches, and the system of voluntary organization was 
made universal. 

A revolutionary transformation occurred at the same 
time within the state church itself. Unitarianism, and Uni- 
versalism to a less extent, permeated the old faith. Since 
town meetings had the right of choosing the ministers, the 
Unitarians first got control of them and then, in spite of 
objections by members of the churches, installed Uni- 
tarian preachers. When the state Supreme Court upheld 
the case of the Unitarians, orthodox Trinitarians or 
‘‘Congregationalists’’ were obliged to form voluntary or- 
ganizations. In this fashion Unitarianism spread until it 
controlled a large part of the church buildings and prop- 
erty of the state church. One writer has estimated that 
out of three hundred and sixty-six Unitarian churches in 
New England, one hundred and twenty originally had 
been Congregational. Another stated that in 1843, of the 
one hundred and thirty Unitarian churches in Massachu- 
setts, hardly twenty were ‘‘Unitarian in origin.’’ The 
leading churches of Boston, with the notable exception of 
Old South Church, went over to the Unitarian faith. Har- 


408. H. Cobb, Rise of Religious Liberty, 514 ff. 
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vard University passed under its control. But, although 
the Unitarians gained more and more strength, they were 
not able to effect an entire transformation of the state 
church. Many Trinitarian groups were able to hold their 
churches. The Congregationalist and Unitarian organiza- 
tions remained side by side as branches of the same sys- 
tem until 1833. When in that year the state church was 
disestablished, the remaining semblance of connection be- 
tween the Congregational and Unitarian groups was 
removed. 

The orthodox made strenuous efforts to withstand Uni- 
tarianism. They founded the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary to train clergymen in the orthodox faith, and they 
established in 1809 the Park Street Church near Boston 
Common. So militant was the strict Calvinism there 
preached by a succession of ministers from orthodox Yale 
College in Connecticut, that the site of the church on 
Park and Tremont Streets was known as ‘‘Brimstone 
Corner.’’* 

The transference of Harvard from orthodox to Uni- 
tarian hands aroused bitter feeling which soon got into 
polities. It was declared that Harrison G. Otis, Federalist 
candidate for governor in 1823, had used his influence in 
‘‘usurpation of the government of Harvard University”’ 


41 The famous case of Dedham in 1818, P. E. Lauer, Church and State in 
New England, p. 106, quoting Burgess, Pages from Eccl. Hist. of New Eng- 
land, pp. 121-122; H. B. Adams, Jared Sparks, I. 113-168, quoting J. H. 
Allen, Liberal Movement in Theology, p. 33. 

42 The seminary was founded on Sept. 28, 1808. Among the founders of 
Park Street Church was George Odiorne, whom we have noted as president 
of the American Bank. It is also worthy of mention that Moses Stuart, a 
leading professor at the Andover Seminary, and Lyman Beecher, pastor of 
the orthodox Hanover Street Church from 1826 to 1832, were also graduates 
of Yale College. W. Walker, History of Congregational Churches in the 
United States, p. 352; Winsor, Boston, III. 415; L. Beecher, Autobiography 
and Correspondence. 
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and that in their organization of the institution the Fed- 
eralists had ‘‘calculated forever to exclude Calvinists and 
Republicans.’’ And it was asserted that Boston dispar- 
aged the proposal of a new college at Amherst.* In spite 
of any discouragements in eastern Massachusetts, how- 
ever, the Congregationalists were able by 1825 to raise 
sufficient funds among the orthodox farmers of the Con- 
necticut Valley. Amherst was founded as another offset 
to the heretical education that emanated from Harvard. 

Orthodox Congregationalists, dissenting Baptists and 
Methodists, all viewed the Unitarian movement with con- 
sternation as a radical departure from revealed religion. 
They condemned it as disloyal to their common divinity, 
Jesus Christ. They declared that it was almost infidelity 
to God Himself. But the Unitarians did not depart so far 
from traditional Christianity as their opponents asserted. 
They maintained a strong adherence to belief in God; 
however, they tried to attain that conviction by testing 
the evidence without resort to faith. They were seeking 
an intellectual, not an emotional, foundation for belief. 
Applying this method to Biblical evidence for the di- 
vinity of Christ, they were not satisfied that Greek philo- 
sophical concepts of the Trinity belonged in Christian 
theology. While the Unitarians were in a sense deists, 
they were at the same time realists. They tried to see 
things always as they were. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, Unitarianism was not a movement toward radical- 
ism; on the contrary, it was a development toward con- 
servative rationalism. 

With such a cautious view of religious truth, it was but 
logical for the Unitarians to be found among the con- 
servatively-minded in other matters. The membership 
rolls of a typical Unitarian church, the Brattle Square 


43 Boston Statesman, March 27, 1823, article by ‘‘Old South.’’ 
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Church of Boston, reveal the names of Edward Everett, 
once its minister; James T. Austin, later attorney-gen- 
eral of the state and prominent opponent of Abolition; 
Nathan Hale, editor of the conservative Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser; Abbott, Amos, and William Lawrence, all mem- 
bers of the new manufacturing class; Harrison G. Otis, 
descendant of both Revolutionary and Loyalist families 
and himself a prominent Federalist and social leader, and 
many members of the Perkins and other old merchant 
families.** 

They were, of course, charged with fitting their religion 
to their material interests, with forming an alliance of 
money and creed to assure their political security. Their 
historian frankly admitted that they were influenced in 
politics by Webster, A. & A. Lawrence & Company, and 
business interests but declared that theirs was ‘‘the reli- 
gion of unadorned good-sense.’’ In short, they were— 


staunch Whigs, hated the very name of Jefferson, dreaded De- 
mocracy, abhorred what they called Jacobinism, which seemed to 
them allied with ‘‘infidelity,’’ and were strenuous upholders of 
Union and Peace.* 


With due allowance for the newer Unitarianism that with 
Dr. W. HE. Channing, minister of the Federal Street 
Church, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, was developing into 
‘“Transcendentalism’’ and demanding social reforms, we 
may fairly assert that most Unitarians were in this cate- 


44In this conservative element was present that ‘‘union of polities and 
religion’’ which so aroused the ire of a Jeffersonian Republican writing in 
the Independent Chronicle of Boston of January 14, 1804: ‘‘There was al- 
ways in New England a respectable opposition to federal principles, and 
nothing less than a combination of monied men and priests prevented the 
downfall of those principles in that quarter long since.’’ W. A. Robinson 
Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, p- 131, note. Records of the 
Church in Brattle Square, 1699-1872. 

45 O, B. Frothingham, Boston Unitarianism, p. 197. 
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gory, ultra conservatives, chiefly interested in maintain- 
ing society as it was.* 

From earliest times Baptists and Quakers had been in 
Massachusetts. As they were harshly met in the Bay 
colony and leniently at Plymouth, they naturally settled 
in greater numbers within the borders of the Pilgrim 
colony.** In spite of Puritan severity, however, the Bap- 
tist sect continued to multiply and by 1813 had five hun- 
dred churches of which over a hundred had been organ- 
ized since 1800. Its spread was greatest in the Old 
Colony and the newer settlements to the west.* 

The tragedy of the four Quakers who were executed by 
Puritan law on Boston Common about 1660 is an episode 
familiar to all readers of American history. Like the Bap- 
tists, the Quakers were unwelcome persons in the Puritan 
commonwealth. Despite persecution, they persisted in 
coming to Boston and the Bay colony; but they settled in 
greater numbers with the Baptists of Seekonk and Swan- 
sea, western townships of the Old Colony.* It was in the 
neighboring state of Rhode Island, however, that the 
Quaker and Baptist sects had their largest growth. Upon 
the foundations of religious liberty laid by Roger Wil- 
liams and his fellow devotees there sprang up a civiliza- 
tion more liberal than that which prevailed in Massachu- 


46 For further discussion of the relation between Transcendentalism and 
Antislavery, see below, pp. 154, 247, 279. 

41 Cobb, Rise of Religious Liberty, pp. 204 ff. In 1657 President Dunster of 
Harvard was prosecuted by the Puritan magistracy as a Baptist, and in 1650 
John Clarke and Obadiah Holmes were banished from Lynn. Settling later 
within the jurisdiction of Plymouth, they established a Baptist church at 
Seekonk. Baptist refugees from the Bay colony also founded the town of 
Swansea. And in 1668 the Baptist society of Boston was ordered to leave 
the colony, but the law was not rigidly enforced. 

48 W. A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, p. 138, quot- 
ing Benedict, II. 497-508. 

49 Winsor, Boston, I. 185-187; E. B. Greene, Provincial America, p. 87. 
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setts. There was established Rhode Island College, later 
to become Brown University. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century this 
college, risen from dissenting Baptist and Quaker origins, 
played a peculiar réle in the life of Massachusetts. Its 
student lists reveal the attendance of a great many Mas- 
sachusetts men; and there was significance in this prefer- 
ence for Brown over Harvard, the college of their own 
state. Yale College, the leading orthodox institution of 
New England, was too far away for families of moderate 
means. Rather than have their children come under the 
influence of Harvard, which to the orthodox seemed a 
godless place, they preferred to have their boys in a dis- 
senting institution. 

Among many others, the names of Horace Mann, Mar- 
cus Morton, and Samuel Gridley Howe are especially 
noteworthy. Horace Mann, later famous for his contribu- 
tions to public education, came to Brown from old Pil- 
grim stock in Norfolk County. At the time he went to col- 
lege the Unitarians were ‘‘everywhere spoken against.’’ 
Morton, later a justice of the state Supreme Court and 
governor of Massachusetts, also was of Pilgrim descent 
and raised in the orthodox rural environment of the Old 
Colony. Samuel G. Howe, famous participant in the Greek 
revolution and a pioneer in caring for the blind, came to 
Brown from an orthodox Boston family.” 

Many of these young graduates of Brown became 
leaders in the Democratic party. Their conservative op- 
ponents were invariably trained in the Unitarian atmos- 
phere of Harvard. But one cannot infer from this cir- 
cumstance that Brown was a hotbed for the nurture of 

50 Mann, Life of Horace Mann, I. 18; L. E. Richards, Letters and Jour- 


nals of 8S. G. Howe; N. W. Littlefield, Governor Marcus Morton, an address’ 
to the Old Colony Historical Society, 1905. 
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political liberalism or that its doors were closed to Uni- 
tarians and conservatives. It is significant, rather, as 
showing the close relationship between religious ortho- 
doxy and democratic political thought. 

Since the Calvinistic tenets of Presbyterianism were 
so closely related to orthodox Congregationalism, wher- 
ever individuals of that faith came into New England 
they were usually absorbed into the established church. 
At least, this was so universally the result that for our 
purposes Presbyterianism and Congregationalism in New 
England may be considered as one. But that was not the 
case with the Methodists. They were persecuted by the 
orthodox as ‘‘infidels.’’ Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the state church, Methodism spread rapidly into the 
newer western settlements among the lower classes in 
society.” 

Although the Puritans strenuously opposed the estab- 
lishment of the Anglican church, their old antagonist 
came with Crown officers in colonial days and remained 
thereafter. It had more communicants in Boston than 
elsewhere for it drew most of its strength from families 
of assured wealth and social position. The Anglicans were 
in accord with their wealthy Unitarian neighbors. 

The feeling of the Puritans toward other Protestant 
sects was nothing compared with their rancor toward 
Roman Catholics. In colonial days Papists were forbid- 
den rights granted even to Quakers; Jesuits were not al- 
lowed to enter the country. After the Revolution, how- 
ever, there came along with growing toleration of other 
religious views a relaxing of that hostility toward Ro- 
manists, and they were allowed to erect churches. It is 

51Its membership increased from 1800 to 1810: 5839 to 17,592. A, 


Stevens, Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism into the Western 
States; Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy, pp. 136-141. 
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said that even certain priests were received with cor- 
diality in Bostonian society. But with the Irish immi- 
grants who had begun in the ’twenties to filter into 
Massachusetts, came a great increase in Catholic com- 
municants. This new element became during the ’thirties 
so large in Boston and other urban centers as to require 
a reckoning among political forces. It created a new so- 
cial problem. It revived old antagonisms between Protes- 
tant and Catholic.” 

Intellectual life in Massachusetts received new stimu- 
lation in the second decade of the nineteenth century. The 
North American Review, designed as a periodical to con- 
tain book reviews, poetry, and timely articles on national 
affairs, was a novel departure in America. It soon became 
a forum for leading statesmen and men of letters.°* In 
the same ten years three of Harvard’s best scholars, 
George Ticknor, Edward Everett, and George Bancroft, 
set out to explore Hurope’s wonders and study in its fa- 
mous universities.** Ticknor returned to become professor 
of belles lettres in Harvard, founder of the Boston Public 
Library, author of a History of Spanish Literature, and 
leader of fashionable society in Boston. Everett returned 
to a professorship in the classics at Harvard, editorship 
of the North American Review, and a brilliant social and 
political career. Bancroft, son of a Unitarian minister in 
Worcester, became a tutor in Harvard, and then joined in 
the establishment of a school for boys at Round Hill in 
Northampton, where he laid plans for his History of 
the Umted States. Ticknor and Everett came back from 
the influence of German metaphysics unmoved in their 


52 For further discussion of the Irish Catholics in politics, see below, p. 164. 

58 The North American Review grew out of the experiences of the An- 
thology Club. Winsor, Boston, III. 638, 

54 Ticknor was an undergraduate at Dartmouth but became closely identi- 
fied with Harvard. 
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conservatism; but Bancroft was fired with democratic 
ideals.” 

Besides a broader and more cosmopolitan culture, these 
pioneers brought back knowledge of German literature 
and philosophy. Through a study of the high and ab- 
stract systems of the German philosophers, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and their English disciple, Coleridge, edu- 
cated men in Massachusetts were aroused to renewed 
mental activity. They began to question the truth of the 
materialism and ‘‘sensationalism’’ of Locke, Hartley, and 
Priestley, English metaphysicians with whom they were 
familiar. The influence of German thought was especially 
great upon Dr. W. H. Channing, already winning admira- 
tion for his spiritual eloquence. While Ticknor was still 
in Germany, Channing had asked him for enlightenment 
on the philosophy of the great German thinkers. From 
his meditation upon their ideals and his own deep reflec- 
tions, Channing preached to his large audiences a new 
Unitarianism in religion, a new thought in philosophy, 
and a new comprehension of political responsibility. 

Among his fascinated hearers was the young Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Emerson also sat under Ticknor and 
Everett while a student at Harvard, and Everett espe- 
cially stimulated him, for he wrote to a classmate: 


I have been attending Professor Everett’s lectures . . . upon 
Antiquities. I am as much enamoured as ever with the incom- 
parable manner of my old idol... .*° 


From such an initiation into German intellectualism, 
Emerson drew some of the inspiration which led him out 


55 Ticknor, Life, Letters, Journals, introduction; M. A. DeW. Howe, Life 
and Letters of George Bancroft; Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., II. 387, article 
on Everett. 

56 Goddard, Transcendentalism, pp. 31, 65; Ticknor, Life, I. 96; Emer- 
son, Journal, I, 21, 207; Emerson, Works, X. 574, note (from which quota- 
tion is made). 
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of an ordinary career as a Unitarian minister into leader- 
ship of American thought. 

Although Ticknor and Everett may have brought 
Channing and Emerson into contact with Kuropean ideas, 
they were the real forces which gave those concepts vi- 
tality in American intellectual life. They carried their 
transcendental philosophy directly into the activities of 
the community. It was first a positive force in the Uni- 
tarian church; then it crystallized into the Transcenden- 
talist movement of the forties, directly in opposition to 
the old Unitarianism, and finally it became an important 
factor in the cause of Antislavery. Channing and Emer- 
son never abandoned social relationships with the con- 
servatives, but they were the inspired prophets of a so- 
cial order to come.” 

The political elements in any community are usually 
determined by the social, economic, religious, and intel- 
lectual forces of the times. And so it was with Massachu- 
setts in 1824. Political opinion was shaped and colored by 
the presence of merchants and manufacturers who were 
the leaders in high society, by the development of Uni- 
tarianism beside the orthodox faith, and by a new intel- 
lectual enthusiasm.** 

Alexander Hamilton’s theory of a strong and central- 
ized federal government had dominated the opinion of 


57 See below, pp. 154, 247, 279. 

58 In contradiction, it may be asserted that the rule did not hold for all 
Massachusetts, that Nantucket for example was quite eccentric in its politi- 
cal reactions. As a seafaring community whose economic interests were hurt 
by Jefferson’s embargo, Nantucket should have heen strongly Federalist. 
But it continued to vote for Jeffersonian principles and men. There is of 
course no adequate reply to this contradiction other than that the influence 
of one force such as religious prejudice or social predilection may outweigh 
economic pressure. When Emerson visited Nantucket in 1836, he sensed its 
unique character: ‘‘Nation of Nantucket makes its own war and peace.’? It 
was after all a distinct community joined artificially to Massachusetts. 
Emerson, Journals, VIT. 270. 
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Massachusetts since the days of his struggle with Thomas 
Jefferson for control in Washington’s administration. 
The merchants and the men of professions in the Bay and 
Boston region were usually Federalists. The shopkeepers, 
clerks, and wage earners in Boston, dependent economi- 
cally upon the wealthier class, had the same principles. 
In the ‘‘Old Colony,’’ New Bedford whalers and the ship- 
owners of other seaport towns were Federalist in poli- 
tics, and in the’ middle farming district of Worcester 
County, squires and clergymen were numbered also 
among the conservatives or Federalists. In the Connecti- 
cut River towns of Hampshire and Franklin Counties, 
where the immigrants from older Connecticut settlements 
established themselves, clergy and magistrates exerted 
great influence over the daily life of orthodox farming 
folk, and it is therefore not surprising to find that many 
of them too were Federalists.” 

The trade of New England was badly injured by the 
Jeffersonian embargo on American shipping and the 
subsequent war with Great Britain. Maritime com- 
munities in Massachusetts supported quite naturally the 
party of opposition to the national policy of the Republi- 
can administration.” The agricultural population of west- 
ern Massachusetts, however, was not so immediately af- 
fected by economic disaster; but here was the stronghold 
of religious orthodoxy. Influenced by the vehement ha- 
rangues of their ministers, the farmers were convinced 
that Republicanism was born of the French Revolution. 


59 For further discussion, see A. E. Morse, Federalist Party in Massa- 
chusetts. 

608. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts, pp. 160-212. 

Material interests quite as much as any philosophical conservatism, deter- 
mined the political convictions of such Boston merchants as T. H. Perkins, 
head of the importing house of Perkins & Company, and of such Boston 
lawyers as William Sullivan, director of the Boston Bank, Stimpson’s 
Directories, 1820-1832; 'T. C. Amory, Memoir of William Sullivan. 
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Fearful of the ‘‘atheism and infidelity’’ of France which 
they attributed also to Republicans in America, these or- 
thodox Federalists developed friendship for Great Brit- 
ain. Memories of the hatreds of the Revolution faded in 
the glare of religious fear. Like the Boston merchants 
these western farmers had a sectional point of view; but 
it was a sectionalism aroused not so much by economic 
interest as by religious concern.” 

The convention of New Englanders at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1814, gathered in protest against the national 
policy of Jefferson and Madison, might have carried this 
sectional feeling into rebellion against the Union, had not 
cool heads controlled proceedings and given ‘‘safe direc- 
tion to the indignation of the community.’’’ President 
Madison, however, worried over ‘‘New England sedi- 
tion,’’ and public opinion in other sections of the coun- 
try held that Hartford Conventionists had verged on 
treason.** 

In the words of an essayist upon the ‘‘New England 
Conscience,’’ Federalism in Massachusetts was a ‘‘state 
of mind’’: 


It believed in a centralized government, yet placed New Eng- 
land above the nation, and Massachusetts above the rest of New 
England.** 


While such a judgment is epigrammatic, it nevertheless 
is close to the feeling among Boston merchants, New 
Bedford whalers, and Connecticut Valley farmers. Their 
Federalism was undoubtedly based upon the necessity 
for a centralized government superior to all sections of 
the country ; but that necessity did not include the possi- 

61 W. A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, pp. 167-170. 

62 J. Winsor, America, II. 322, quoting W. H. Channing, Memoir of W. E. 
Channing, p. 280; E. Quincy, Life of Josiah Quincy, p. 160. 

63 J, P. Kennedy, Life of William Wirt, I. 339. 

64 J. P. Munroe, New England Conscience, pp. 69-72. 
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bility that the superior government might fall into the 
hands of the opposition.® The assumption with which the 
Federalists dominated New England and held direction 
of local affairs for twenty years after they had lost con- 
trol of the national government to Jeffersonian Republi- 
cans was very irritating to a rival party which had al- 
ways been present and was steadily growing stronger.” 

This opposition in Massachusetts was composed of 
many different elements. There are always to be found 
those who cannot reason in accord with the established 
order. In the Bay and Boston district, that group included 
Gloucester and Marblehead fishermen, Essex and Middle- 
sex farmers, both landowners and farm hands, and even 
some Salem merchants like William Gray, lieutenant gov- 
ernor under Hlbridge Gerry in 1810. They could not en- 
dure control by a political ring of lawyers and merchants, 
the ‘‘Hssex Junto,’’ and accordingly, they joined the 
Jeffersonian party.” 

There were many persons in Massachusetts, further- 
more, who did not feel the tug of material interests to 
draw them into a party dominated by the mercantile 
‘‘aristocracy.’’ Among them may be numbered the rural 
population of the ‘‘Old Colony,’’ descendants of demo- 
cratic Pilgrim stock, who still inhabited the small coun- 
try towns of Plymouth, Bristol, Barnstable, and parts of 
Norfolk County. And in this class may perhaps be in- 
cluded the humble fisherfolk of Cape Cod, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and Nantucket, many of whom adhered to the Re- 
publican party whether or not their economic interests 
may have been with the Federalists. 

65 W. A, Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, p. 126, notes 
from newspapers confirming opinion of Federalist self-satisfaction. 

66 W. A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, Chs. IT and 
III deal with the growth of Republicanism, 1797-1807; Ch. V contains an 
account of the Federalist reaction, 1808-1815. 


67 H, Adams, History of the United States, 1. 89, 314. For the Junto, see 
S. E. Morison, Life of H. G. Otis. 
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In the middle farming region, the Connecticut Valley, 
and the Berkshire Hills, there were also many persons 
who did not rally to orthodox and Federalist exhortation. 
Many of the discontented who had opposed adoption of 
the Constitution and had formed Shays’s Rebellion (1786- 
1787), to be sure, had removed to Vermont and upper 
New York. President Dwight of Yale College noted that 
with the influx of orthodox settlers from Connecticut the 
character of the region had become more conservative.” 
Christopher Columbus Baldwin, librarian of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society of Worcester in the ’thirties, re- 
corded numerous evidences found in Vermont graveyards 
that many of Shays’s followers had gone to Vermont.” 
Nevertheless, there was a considerable minority present 
in western Massachusetts who maintained the tradition 
of hostility to Federalism. Hspecially was this true of the 
southern tier of towns in Worcester County, of Hampden 
County in the Connecticut Valley, and the Berkshire re- 
gion bordering on New York. In those localities Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches increased rapidly, and there 
Jeffersonian Republicanism handed on to its successor, 
Jacksonian Democracy, strength sufficient at times to 
carry a majority vote. 

Besides these elements there was an increasing number 
of persons, many with as much wealth at stake as the Bos- 
ton merchant, who perceived the significance for the fu- 
ture of the nation of the Louisiana Purchase.” They were 
fully aware of the sectional character of Federalism, and 
they preferred the party of ‘‘union and nationalism.’ 


68 Both Morse and Robinson, cited above, made special note of this 
migration. 

69 Dwight, Travels (1796-1815), published in 1821-1832. 

70 Baldwin, Diary, published by the society, 1901. 

71H. Adams, History of the United States, II. 

72. W, A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, pp. 152- 
153. As Federalist sectionalism was conceived by Alexander Johnston, New 
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The fabric of society in the Massachusetts of 1824 dis- 
played many cross threads of varying hues; but its domi- 
nant shades gave general character to the whole. 

Boston’s wealthy merchants and bankers directed and 
controlled commercial and financial affairs of the state 
and made up the socially élite. Although western counties 
grew jealous of their progress and, by proposing taxes 
upon insurance companies and manufacturing corpora- 
tions, sought to fix the bulk of state expense upon the 
Boston ‘‘aristocrats,’’ rivalry between the commercial 
‘“‘city’’ and the agrarian ‘‘country’’ did not keep Massa- 
chusetts from continuing steadily on the course of capi- 
talism.” In 1824 promise of its future greatness as a 
manufacturing state was already given. It remained for 
a prominent South Carolinian, seeking in 1845 to arouse 
his own state to a similar effort, to put in words fitting 
praise of the ‘‘Lowells, Bootts, Jacksons, Appletons, and 
Lawrences of Boston’’: 


who, after fighting for years with their native State against the 
protective system, and finding it fastened upon her, did not stop 
to preach the doctrine of State resistance, but at once withdrew 
their capital from the channels of commerce, which had hitherto 
yielded them princely fortunes, and commenced cutting their way 
into the forests of Massachusetts, damming up rivers, digging 
canals, and erecting manufacturing establishments, which have 
yielded to their country tenfold the capital invested in them. 


74 


England towns were a ‘‘multitude of little republics,’’ in which ‘‘succes- 
sive strongholds’’ Federalism was entrenched: 

“Tt was not until the rise of manufactures and of dissenting sects had 
reinforced continuous agitation that the Republican revolution penetrated 
New England and overcame the tenacious resistance of her people.’’ (Win- 
sor, America, VII. 272.) 

78C. J. Bullock, Historical Sketch of the Finances and the Financial 
Policy of Massachusetts, pp. 23-34. 

74 Gregg, Cotton Manufacturing in South Carolina, pp. 8-9. 
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In the sphere of religion, Unitarianism was the domi- 
nant force. Not only had it won the leading place among 
city churches and the wealthy class, but it had even 
spread widely in rural communities. And, as it was a 
movement toward rationalism, it was essentially con- 
servative. 

The dominant force in the intellectual life of 1824 was 
still conservative. Dr. Channing was preaching his newer 
Unitarianism. Ralph Waldo Emerson was pondering over 
Channing’s philosophy and forming his own ideas. But it 
was not until the ’thirties that radical Unitarianism took 
shape in the hands of the Transcendentalists and became 
devoted to social reform. The North American Review, 
which had given promise of being a clearing house of 
progressive thought, fell under the conservative influence 
of Edward Everett. Harvard College, controlled by the 
Unitarians, was most conservative and reluctant to hear 
even the moderate suggestions of George Ticknor.” The 
development of Andover Theological Seminary and Am- 
herst College, furthermore, gave no augury of progres- 
sive intellectual life. They were the direct result of or- 
thodox alarm and reaction from Unitarian departures. 

In the field of politics as well, the dominant force was 
conservative. Until 1823, Massachusetts as a whole was 
still thinking in Federalist terms. Practically without ex- 
ception state elections went to Federalist candidates. No 
Republican since Elbridge Gerry had been governor until 


75 The journeys of Ticknor, Everett, and Bancroft aroused new interest in 
higher education. Ticknor himself returned with plans for regeneration of 
Harvard College as a university. A wider curriculum was to be installed; to 
promote advanced scholarship, students were to be classified not according 
to mere seniority but according to capacity and proficiency. A majority of 
the teachers residing in Cambridge opposed Ticknor’s reports (1825), but he 
was allowed to try out some of his ideas in his own courses. The movement 
toward a university had begun. Life, Letters, Journals of George Ticknor, I. 
353 ff. 
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in 1823 the Republicans defeated Harrison Gray Otis, 
whose prominence in the Hartford Convention had given 
him unwelcome notoriety. The Federalist machine had 
successfully controlled local political sentiment.”* While 
dealing with national affairs at Washington, Massachu- 
setts men liked to think of Monroe’s administration as the 
‘fera of good feeling’’ in which there were no party divi- 
sions; but when considering political matters at home, 
they were forced to admit that Federalism, although los- 
ing strength, as yet had the upper hand. Society and busi- 
ness, religion, intellectual life, and politics, all were 
clearly dominated by the conservative elements of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

That in 1824 was the outstanding character. But quite 
as much to be considered as traditional conservative ele- 
ments are the forces outside of or in opposition to the 
established order. These progressive forces had great 
influence upon the life of Massachusetts in the next 
twenty-five years, so great an influence that the history of 
Massachusetts from 1824 to 1848 is a story of political 
liberalism and social reform. 


76 Morison, H. G. Otis, I. 286 ff., a chapter on the Federalist machine in 
Massachusetts. 

According to the official returns in the Massachusetts Archives the vote in 
1823 was as follows: 

Republican Federalist Scattering 

Governor Wm. Eustis . 34,402 eG Otis) oO ki 1 757 
Lieut. Governor LL. Lincoln . 33,993 D. Noble . 30,651 365 

The total vote for governor was 65,330. 


CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL FERMENT 
1824-1830 


However dominant the conservative elements may have 
been in 1824, they were not secure. The Federalist party 
was first to lose its hold; and when the Republican party 
also fell to pieces, politics in Massachusetts were in a flux. 
Out of the confusion of the following seven years there 
appeared new parties faced with a host of new issues. 
After three successive defeats by the popular Federalist 
Governor Brooks, Dr. Eustis, an old Republican once in 
Jefferson’s cabinet, had finally won the election of 1823. 
He defeated Harrison Gray Otis, a leader in Bostonian 
society and prime mover in the Hartford Convention of 
1814. Between such candidates there could be none but 
old issues; so Hustis made his inaugural address a vigor- 
ous attack upon Hartford Conventionists. Otis retorted 
vehemently. Old party animosities, on the point of ex- 
tinction, were revived for one more struggle over the 
governorship in the spring of 1824.* 

A man from the realm of the ‘‘River Gods’’ was called 
upon by the ‘‘Federal Gentlemen’’ of Boston and the 
successors of the ‘‘Hssex Junto’’ to avenge Otis and 
strike down Jeffersonian Republicanism. But, in spite of 
heightened interest at the polls, the Federalists were de- 
feated. As the events of 1824 were to prove, they had 
made their last stand as a party.” 

1See above, p. 39, S. E. Morison, Harrison G. Otis, IT. 241; Winsor, 
America, VII. 321; H. G. Otis, Letters in Defence. 

2J. H. Benton, A Notable Libel Case, p. 108; E. Washburn, Memoir of 
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With their national organization gone and their state 
machine rapidly disintegrating, individual Federalists 
had either to support their fellow citizen, John Quincy 
Adams, for the presidency in the fall of 1824, or have no 
party at all. But in Jeffersonian times Adams had re- 
viled and abandoned the Federalist party! Could they 
now bring themselves to endure political association with 
him? Those who were interested in the new manufactures 
of Massachusetts could overlook his personal antago- 
nisms and appreciate his national position, his agreement 
with Henry Clay on an ‘‘ American System’? of internal 
improvements and high tariffs. They were materially in- 
terested in high tariffs. On that account, they could en- 
dure the association with Adams. 

Other Federalists, however, could not join with Adams. 
Theodore Lyman, Jr., whose father had been intimately 
associated with the Essex Junto, was a Federalist mem- 
ber of the state legislature.*® Francis Baylies, of Taunton, 
Congressman for the Bristol district, had been identified 
with the Hartford Convention movement.* Such Federal- 
Levi Lincoln, p. 13; J. L. Holland, History of Western Massachusetts, I. 
323. Official returns from Massachusetts Archives: 

Republican Federalist Scattering 
Governor W. Eustis . 38,650 8. Lathrop . 34,210 191 
Lieut. Governor M.Morton . 38,017 R. Sullivan . 33,987 223 

The Federalists secured 46 per cent. of the total vote and won 126 of the 
295 towns making accepted returns. Federalism made its last show of 
strength in Boston, New Bedford, Newburyport, Quincy, and other mari- 
time sections and in the agricultural areas of Worcester, Hampshire, and 
Franklin counties—the middle region and the Connecticut Valley. 

3 Benton, Notable Libel Case, p. 60. 

4J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VI. 313. Writing in his diary on May 1, 1824, 
Adams took special note of Baylies’ interest with H. G. Otis in a nail fac- 
tory in Bristol County and concluded that Baylies would not be among, those 
Congressmen from Massachusetts who would support his own candidacy for 
President. When the selection of President was thrown into the House of 
Representatives, Baylies justified Adams’ suspicions and voted for Jackson, 
Later Baylies took pride in calling himself the pioneer Jacksonian in Massa- 
chusetts. Boston Statesman, Jan. 12, 1828. 
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ists as these turned away from their former associates, 
who were now leaning toward the ‘‘national’’ or con- 
servative wing of the Republican party, and drew closer 
to those Republicans who objected to Adams. In deserib- 
ing this movement, however, new party organizations 
cannot be shown. Even in trying merely to isolate differ- 
ences of opinion, there is danger of too sharp definition. 
Everything political was in a welter of uncertainty. No 
one knew how new party lines would eventually be drawn. 
Prominent individuals, however, began to associate to- 
gether in opposition to their fellow citizen, Adams. 

Already in 1823 there had been a Republican news- 
paper in Boston directing its editorials against Adams. 
The Statesman had supported Eustis and the Republican 
ticket at the spring election in preference to ‘‘Sir Harry”’ 
Otis, but summer and fall issues contained successive ar- 
ticles drawing unfavorable pictures of Adams’ ‘‘democ- 
racy.’’ It was pretense, for he was innately cold toward 
common men. Moreover, his ‘‘northern’’ prejudices 
made him unable to appreciate the perplexities of the 
white man in the South. In consequence, said the States- 
man, he was unfit for the presidency.° 

The Statesman had been established in 1821 by David 
Henshaw and his friends. They had found a proper edi- 
tor in Nathaniel Greene, who as a boy had been trained 
_ under the Republican, Isaac Hill, in the office of the New 
Hampshire Patriot at Concord and had then started a 
paper of his own at Haverhill, Massachusetts. With the 
financial backing of Henshaw and the political friendship 
of Isaac Hill, later a member of Jackson’s ‘‘Kitchen 
Cabinet,’’ Greene sent the Statesman out upon a career 
of democratic opposition to the conservatives in Massa- 
chusetts.° 

5 Statesman, files for 1823. 


6 Associated with Henshaw were: J. K. Simpson, manufacturer of furni- 
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As the presidential election of 1824 approached, the 
Statesman became spokesman for those Republicans who 
preferred William H. Crawford, Monroe’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, to Adams. Adams’ outspoken and rigid 
convictions did not make for geniality nor popularity as 
a candidate. More than that he had joined with Henry 
Clay in turning Monroe’s Administration to a policy of 
high tariffs and internal improvements. ‘‘Old Republi- 
eans’’ throughout the country, those who recalled with 
pride Jeffersonian Democracy of strict construction 
stamp—as it was before the purchase of Louisiana had 
changed its entire significance—looked to Crawford to 
lead them away from the ‘‘nationalism’’ of Adams and 
Clay. Old Republicans in the South, moreover, were fur- 
ther prejudiced against Adams because he had opposed 
slavery at the time of the Missouri Compromise.’ 

The ‘‘Old Republican’’ formula cannot, however, be 
loosely applied to the Republicans of Massachusetts who 
were hostile to Adams. Henshaw and his friends probably 
were not vitally concerned over the sensitiveness of the 
South to the slave problem. Nor on the issue of internal 
improvements were they strongly opposed to Adams and 
Clay. Henshaw may have opposed national participation, 
but he was soon very actively promoting, as a state proj- 
ect, the Western Railroad from Springfield to Albany, 
New York.® The Statesman group did oppose Adams on 


ture; D. D. Brodhead, a tailor; Andrew Dunlap, a graduate of Harvard 
(1813) who came to Boston from Salem in 1820 to practice law. Brodhead 
was a director of the Market Bank and Dunlap of the Commonwealth. 
Sketches of Dunlap and Nathaniel Greene are in Loring’s Hundred Boston 
Orators, pp. 504, 449. Greene’s Reply to the letter of H. Orne says that he 
came to Boston at the request of Henshaw and that Simpson endorsed his 
notes. Simpson also was a director of Henshaw’s Commonwealth Bank, and 
in 1832 became its president. 

7 Winsor, America, VII. 279, article by A. Johnston showing ‘‘Old Re- 
publican’’ opinions. 

8 Henshaw proved the impracticability of a canal tunnel through Hoosac 
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the question of protective tariffs. In 1827 Henshaw ran 
for Congress in the Boston district against a protection- 
ist candidate.” 

The Republicans in rural Massachusetts who opposed 
the election of Adams were led by Marcus Morton. He 
had been in Congress from 1817 to 1821 and, as lieuten- 
ant governor in 1824, had become acting governor upon 
the death of Eustis. The term ‘‘Old Republican”’ applies 
to Morton even less than to Henshaw. He had voted 
against slavery on every question involved in the Mis- 
souri Compromise.”° 

Although he personally disliked Clay and considered 
him a ‘‘notorious debauchee and gambler,’’ Morton was 
not in 1824 as opposed to Clay’s system of protective 
tariffs and internal improvements as an ‘‘Old Republi- 
can’’ was supposed to be. Looking back from 1841 he 
wrote: 


The lamest point in my life is the period of my being in Con- 
eress ... some of my doctrines on manufactures and internal im- 
provements would be deemed very heterodox now by myself as 
well as others."* 


Mountain, and by 1828 had assumed a leading part on the Board of In- 
ternal Improvements established by the legislature. He corresponded with 
Ebenezer Baldwin, commissioner for the state of New York, about the ¢o- 
operation of the two states in construction of the railroad to Albany. Later 
in the ’thirties Henshaw was an incorporator and director of the Western 
Railroad as well as director of the Boston and Worcester, which connected 
the Western Railroad with Boston, Winsor, Boston, IV. 115, article by C. F. 
Adams; Statesman, June 10, 1828; Baldwin MSS., Yale Library; J. L. 
Holland, History of Western Massachusetts, I, 417. 

9 See below, p. 56. 

10 Public statements of Morton in Niles’ Register, LV. 222, and Boston 
Advocate, Nov. 15, 1837. On the other hand, when a Southerner named 
Camillus Griffith came to Massachusetts in 1822 to claim runaway slaves 
and was imprisoned on criminal charges, Morton defended and won the 
Southerner’s case. See Morton to Bailey, Dec. 31, 1825, Washburn MSS. 

11 Morton to Moses Stuart, March 7, 1831, Letterbook, TI. 190; Morton to 
Bailey, Jan. 2, 1827, I. 31. The quotation is from Morton’s letter to G. 
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Their opposition to an aristocratic state is the key to 
the failure of both Henshaw and Morton to join with 
Adams. They favored Crawford for want of a better. To 
such democrats, Adams and the ‘‘national’’ wing of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts seemed to be fusing 
with all the elements of conservatism. Morton sensed that 
in an upheaval old conservatives would seek a level with 
new conservatives. Progressive and democratic elements, 
therefore, must draw apart. Although old parties were 
disappearing and men were feeling about for new politi- 
cal alliances, the fundamental differences of aristocracy 
and democracy, nevertheless, could not be removed. Those 
who considered themselves democrats must form their 
own party.” 

Notwithstanding opposition from these Federalists 
and Republicans, Adams won his own state easily. Hlec- 
tors pledged to him defeated the others by a vote of five 
to one. It was only in Essex and Suffolk, old Federalist 
areas on the coast, and Berkshire and Franklin, rural 
areas in the western part of the state, that votes for un- 
pledged electors approached one-quarter of the total. The 
Crawford party, ‘‘an amalgamation of high-toned feder- 
alists and radical democrats,’’ was demoralized by the 
news that his illness had incapacitated him for further 
public service, and the issue became simply a question of 
Adams’ popularity with his fellow citizens. Most of them 
took his success to be a foregone conclusion. Scarcely 


Bancroft, Sept. 1, 1841, Bancroft MSS. During his governorship in 1840 and 
1843, Morton objected to burdening the state government with loans to the 
Western Railroad and, while Collector of the Port of Boston under Polk 
from 1845 to 1849, favored the Walker tariff, a Democratic measure Beninek 
high import duties. See below, pp. 255-256, 295-296, 321. 

12 Morton rejected overtures from John Bailey, intimate friend of Adams. 
Bailey talked of the governorship and a possible seat in the U. S. Senate. 
Two letters from Morton to Bailey, Dec. 17, 1823, and Jan, 2, 1827, Wash- 
burn MSS., I. 123, 126. 
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one-half of those who had voted in the spring election for 
governor cast their ballots for presidential electors in 
November. If those who stayed away favored someone 
else over Adams they did not care enough to go to the 
polls.* Massachusetts appeared to have abandoned parti- 
san divisions for the moment to acclaim its illustrious 
son. 

In the spring elections of 1825, Adams’ candidate for 
the governorship, Levi Lincoln of Worcester, son of 
Jefferson’s attorney-general, received as near unanimous 
approval from the people of Massachusetts as any aspir- 
ant for political recognition could expect.** Lincoln had 
made known that he would not leave his place on the Su- 
preme Bench of the state to be the candidate of Republi- 
cans solely, and Federalist members of the legislature 
had endorsed his nomination. Acting Governor Morton 
would not unbend to the Federalists, but was willing to 
be a Republican lieutenant governor under the nonparti- 
san governor, and so the bargain was made.** But in the 
rapid march of events such a settlement could not long 
endure. Realizing that he was in a hopeless minority, that 
his democratic principles would not be recognized by the 
political forces behind Lincoln, and that his manifest op- 
position to Adams made his position inconsistent, Morton 


18 J. B. Derby, Political Reminiscences, pp. 11-12, Adams’ electors de- 
feated the ‘‘unpledged electors’’ some 30,600 to 6000. 

14 Massachusetts Archives. The official returns from the 295 towns making 
accepted reports were: 

Governor L. Lincohn . . 35,221 Others. . 2,205 
Lieut. Governor M. Morton . . 34,967 Others. . 1,685 

In but three towns was the scattering vote larger than. Lincoln’s. The 
total vote declined nearly 50 per cent. from that of 1824. 

15 J. L. Holland, History of Western Massachusetts, I. 489; R. C. Win- 
throp, Appleton, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, V. 275; Washburn, Lincoln, 
p. 18. 

16 For Morton’s distrust of ‘‘federal influence,’’ see his letter to Aaron 
Hill, Sept. 7, 1824, Letterbook, I. 20. 
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resigned as lieutenant governor and accepted the vacant 
place on the Supreme Bench.” 

While one Republican leader was deliberately with- 
drawing from politics because he could not ally himself 
with Adams, another was making plans to negotiate with 
Adams’ men. Morton might leave the field, but Henshaw 
was determined to stay in the game. The Statesman had 
led the opposition to Adams and had favored Crawford. 
It had furthermore championed the cause of Spain in 
South America and opposed the policy of Clay, now 
Adams’ Secretary of State.** But, as Adams also dis- 
liked Hartford Conventionists, Henshaw perceived that 
there were good chances for a coalition of his own group 
with the friends of the national Administration. He had 
no more to do than continue support of Lincoln as gover- 
nor and discontinue the Statesman’s editorials against 
the President. 

Henshaw’s advances were welcomed. He was given a 
place on the Adams ticket as candidate for the state sen- 
ate in 1826. His friend, J. K. Simpson, was nominated for 
the lower house. The bargain stirred old Federalists to 
action once more. Calling a convention at Boston, they 
refused to ratify the endorsement of Lincoln for gover- 
nor. They proposed the name of Samuel Hubbard, a 
prominent lawyer in Boston and Federalist of the old 
school. But the Federalist party would not rise from its 
ruins. Its strength could not be concentrated on only one 
candidate. Three in all competed with Lincoln for the gov- 
ernorship. He defeated Hubbard, his nearest rival, by 
three votes to one.’? Henshaw and Simpson were elected 


17 Morton to a committee of Federalists, February, 1825; to Chief y ustice 
Parker, April 9, 1825; Letterbook, I. 174, 28. 

18 ateanan files, 1823-1824. 

19 H. Orne, Letters of Columbus, VI. 21; J. H. Benton, A Notable Libel 
Case, p. 63 (note on Hubbard); S. E. Morison, H. G. Otis, IT. 245. Among 
other individuals supported for the governorship were William Sullivan, 
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to the legislature. To outward appearances the ‘‘amalga- 
mation’’ of Adams men and Henshaw democrats had been 
complete; and the counter demonstration of old Federal- 
ists, bitter toward both Adams and Henshaw, had failed. 
But this association could not last. Dissension arose 
immediately, said one observer, because the Adams or- 
ganization had appropriated too large a share of repre- 
sentation in the state legislature. Another remarked: 


Had Mr. Adams then turned the light of his countenance on 
these humble but earnest efforts for a share of his patronage, be- 
yond a doubt the Statesman party would have been among his 
scattered host in 1828.7° 


The cause of the break between Adams’ men and Hen- 
shaw’s following, however, lay deeper than difficulties 


who had abandoned the Republican teachings of his father, Governor James 
Sullivan, to take a leading part in Massachusetts Federalism and the Hart- 
ford Convention (T. C. Amory, Memoir of Hon. William Sullivan, 1879). 
James Lloyd, who had been a prominent figure in the Hartford Convention 
and who was now just leaving the United States Senate, was also a candi- 
date for the governorship (Morison, H. G. Otis, II. 41; J. S. Barry, His- 
tory of Massachusetts, III. 70; Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., III. 749). For 
lieutenant governor with Lincoln, Morton’s place was taken by Thomas L, 
Winthrop, descendant of the Puritan governor and father of the Whig 
Senator, Robert C. Winthrop. 

The result of the election in the 295 towns making accepted returns was 
(Massachusetts Archives) : 


National Republican Federalist Scattering 
Governor L. Lincom . . 27,884 8. Hubbard . 8,149 3,959 
Lieut. Governor T.L. Winthrop . 28,767 nua él! 


While Lincoln won 219 towns, 30 per cent. of the votes cast were given to 
other candidates. Hubbard secured a majority in 50 towns and carried 
Hampshire County. Sullivan won 2 towns in the Connecticut Valley. In 
Worcester County, Lloyd won 19 towns. Of the three Federalist candidates, 
Hubbard alone had any success in eastern Massachusetts. Although Morton 
had declared his retirement from polities, he was given a large plurality of 
the votes in the towns of Mendon, Charlton, and Holland—all situated in 
the southern part of Worcester and Hampden counties. 

20 Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 19; Orne, Letters of Columbus, VI. 
21, 
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over political bargains. As an article in the Statesman it- 
self, April 1, 1826, pointed out, the divisions natural in 
Massachusetts polities were ‘‘republican’’ and ‘‘aristo- 
eratic.’’ ‘‘Aristocratic’’ control over Boston had brought 
about the formation of the ‘‘fifty associates’’ to purchase 
and restrict Boston real estate and the passage of a law 
making every stockholder liable for all debts of a cor- 
poration and virtually excluding small investors from the 
new manufacturing industries. If such actions were to 
continue, said the Statesman: 


the city will become the home of nabobs and vassals, not of inde- 
pendent traders and mechanicks.** 


A coalition of the wealthy conservatives who were joining 
the Adams party and the poorer democrats gathering 
about Henshaw and the Statesman was fundamentally 
unnatural. It was easily destroyed by the rise to political 
importance of a social and economic controversy over 
the question of free bridges. 

On March 4, 1826, David Henshaw and associates se- 
cured permission from the state legislature to build a 
bridge from Sea Street in Boston to newly made lands on 
the mud flats of South Boston.” No tolls were to be col- 
lected. The bridge was to be open for all traffic, and the 
state was to have the right to purchase the bridge upon 
completion.”* Governor Lincoln signed the bill. The free 


21 Statesman, April 1, 1826. 

22N. B. Shurtleff, Topographical and Historical Description of Boston, 
(1871); Statesman, March 9, 1826. Henshaw’s associates were: Nathl. 
Whittemore, N. Brooks, C. Alger, W. Wright, A. Bent, Jona. Hunnewell, 
F. J. Oliver, 8. K. Williams. Among these names are those of some old ship- 
owning families. The company was called the Boston Free Bridge Corpora- 
tion. : 

23 The company’s purpose in undertaking the task of building the bridge 
was to increase the value of its speculation in South Boston lands, For an 
account of the Warren Association and its share in the failure of Hen- 
shaw’s Commonwealth Bank, see below, pp. 225-230. 
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bridge would not compete with any toll bridge already in 
operation under a state charter. 

After Henshaw’s company had succeeded in getting a 
charter for a free bridge, another group calling them- 
selves the Warren Bridge Company sought permission 
from the legislature of 1827 to build from Boston to 
Charlestown.” But this free bridge would destroy the 
business of the Charles River Bridge Company, in which 
Harvard College and conservative Bostonians had in- 
vestments. The bill met determined opposition from 
friends of the toll bridge, but it finally passed both houses. 
On the ground that the state legislature could not de- 
prive the toll bridge company of the privileges which it 
had been given in a ‘‘contract’’ with the state, Governor 
Lincoln returned this bill for a free bridge to the legis- 
lature without his signature, and state politics were in a 
turmoil. 

Lincoln was praised and condemned from all sides. 
Conservatives lauded him for ‘‘preserving the public 
faith from ruthless violation.’’* Members of his follow- 
ing in Middlesex, however, met in convention and re- 
fused to renominate him for governor. The ‘‘Central 
Committee of the Republican Party’’ tried to hold the 
coalition together, and Henshaw, as committeeman, 
urged all to stand by Lincoln whatever their convictions 
on the free bridge question, for he was sincere and his 
retention was necessary to maintain the party.” 

24 Charles River Bridge Case, U. S. Supreme Court, 1837, 11 Peters, 420. 
This case is significant as marking the changing conception of property 
rights which obstruct public needs. 

25 Letter from Chief Justice Parker of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts to Lincoln, Lincoln MSS., p. 52. In the same collection are letters from 
L. Saltonstall and D. A. White. White described a dinner of twenty gentle- 
men at Salem among whom was ‘‘our venerable Pickering’? (Timothy 
Pickering of the old Essex Junto, now eighty-two years old). Pickering 


joined in the company’s ‘‘unmingled approbation’’ of Lincoln’s veto. 
26 Statesman, March 24, 1827, 
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But no amount of faith in Lincoln’s sincerity could 
prevent a break. The committee itself went to pieces. 
Henshaw was renominated for the state senate by a Bos- 
ton meeting of ‘‘citizens friendly to a Free Bridge over 
Charles River’’ and W. C. Jarvis of Charlestown, said 
to have been a prime mover in the Middlesex County 
convention, was proposed for governor.” Jarvis, how- 
ever, publicly declined the nomination and rejected the 
alliance with Henshaw. With the election of governor at 
hand, Henshaw was at loss for a candidate. He had 
sounded out Morton in January, but Morton had refused 
to accept any political offers. Adams also had intimated 
that Morton might receive his support for United States 
Senator, only to be rebuffed.** No one accepted the task 
which Jarvis had declined. Lincoln easily won reélection. 
There was little opposition except in Middlesex where 
Jarvis, in spite of his refusal, received enough votes to 
win twenty towns and carry the county. The farmers of 
Middlesex were especially anxious to be relieved of pay- 
ing tolls when they brought their produce to Boston. 
Morton also received independent votes from old Repub- 
lican sources in the rural towns of southern and western 
Massachusetts. Candidates were plentiful for the state 
senate. In Suffolk there were nominations by ‘‘Federal 
Republicans’’ of the Adams brand; by ‘‘Federal Republi- 
cans’’ once for Crawford now for Jackson; by ‘‘Demo- 
cratic Republicans’’ favoring Adams; by ‘‘Democratic 
Republicans’’ opposed to him, and by ‘‘Free Bridge”’ 
men. But upon all except the ‘‘Free Bridge”’ ticket, the 
names of old Federalists and conservative Republicans 

27 Columbian Centinel, March 24, 1827. 

28 Morton to J. J. Fiske, Jan, 23, 1827, Letterbook, J. 37. Fiske was a 
minor figure in Henshaw’s following. Adams approached Morton through 
John Bailey. Morton’s reply to Bailey on Jan. 2, 1827, is in the Washburn 
MSS., I. 126. 
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predominated, and the Columbian Centinel, old Federal- 
ist paper now for Adams and Lincoln, with complacency 
could advise the voter to take his choice, quite certain 
that ‘‘Free Bridge’? men would have great difficulty to 
break through such an array.” Henshaw and ‘‘Free 
Bridge’’ supporters were shut out in the balloting. All 
six senators elected from Suffolk were conservatives.” 

Jarvis was exonerated by the conservatives and re- 
warded with the speakership in the lower house because 
he had declined to oppose Lincoln. Henshaw and the 
Statesman group, however, were no longer accepted as 
supporters of Adams. To all conservative elements their 
own differences were nothing compared with the gulf 
that lay between them and these ‘‘Free Bridge’’ men 
whose liberal theories struck at property rights.” 

The opportune moment had come for organizing a true 
conservative party. On the eve of the April elections of. 
1827 for representatives in the lower house, a mass meet- 
ing of Federalists and ‘‘Anti-Warren Bridge’’ Republi- 
cans was called by T. H. Perkins, rich merchant and 
Hartford Conventionist. Daniel Webster appeared as the 
principal speaker and eulogized’ John Quincy Adams.” 
Prior to this, Webster had not given Adams hearty sup- 
port. He had not been enthusiastic for the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a policy for which Adams, as Secretary of State, 
had been largely responsible.** Adams had listed Webster 


29 Statesman, March 27, 1827; Columbian Centinel, March 31, 1827. 
30 Official records in Massachusetts Archives: 


National Republican Free Bridge Scattering 
Governor L.Lincom . . 29,029 W.C. Jarvis . 7,130 2,960 
Lieut. Governor T.L.Winthrop . 36,517 1,275 


Jarvis received 18 per cent. of the total votes and carried 30 towns of the 
297 making accepted returns. 

81 Columbian Centinel, May 26, 30, June 2, 1827. 

82 Statesman, April 24, 1827, 

83 Letters from Webster to Edward Everett, Webster’s Writin gs and 
Speeches (National Edition, 1908), XVII. 327-328. Writing on Dee. 6, 1823, 
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among those whom he considered doubtful supporters of 
his Administration.** Now, as Federalism declined and 
new conservative elements were rising to prominence 
among his constituency, Webster found that his political 
sympathies really were with the Adams party in spite of 
Adams’ past opposition to Federalism.* For his adher- 
ence, Webster was given a place in the Senate of the 
United States. Plans had been made to promote Governor 
Lincoln, but he remained as governor in deference to 
Webster. Thus Federalist support was won for the new 
conservative National Republican party, now completely 
organized in Massachusetts with Levi Lincoln from Re- 
publican and Daniel Webster from Federalist anteced- 
ents as the leading supporters of its President, John 
Quincy Adams.* 


Webster had praised Everett for his support of the Greek cause against 
Turkey and had said: ‘‘I think we have as much community with the 
Greeks as with the inhabitants of the Andes.’’ 

34 Adams, Memoirs, May 1, 1824, VI. 31; 1826, VII. 102-195. During the 
first part of his administration, consequently, Adams had kept in touch with 
matters in Congress through Everett. 

35 For Webster’s opinion that Federalists in New England could not join 
with northern supporters of Crawford, see his letter to Jeremiah Mason, 
May 9, 1824, printed in G. S. Hillard, Memoir and Correspondence of Jere- 
miah Mason, p. 291, 

36 It was an opportune time for Webster to make public declaration in 
favor of Adams. Senator E. H. Mills of Northampton was nearing the end 
of his term, and Governor Lincoln was to advance to the Senate. In 1826, 
John Mills of, Springfield, an old Republican leader, wrote to Lincoln that 
he was the only man for the place with the exception of Morton who was 
understood to be unwilling to leave the Supreme Bench. Mills asked Lincoln 
to give a preliminary yes or no, so that his supporters could properly conduct 
their campaign in the legislature. It is evident that Lincoln declined, for 
during January and February the legislature was divided, the senate voting 
for John Mills and the house preferring to reélect the Federalist Senator 
Mills, or to choose Webster. In an effort to break the deadlock, the senate 
chose Liricoln, but on Feb. 14, 1827, he formally declined to be considered. 

Decision was then postponed until the elections of April and May should 
redetermine the character of the legislature. What happened in these elec- 
tions is shown in a letter from Morton to Calhoun (Feb. 5, 1830, Letterbook, 
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All this maneuvering, Henshaw and the Statesman 
group watched undeceived. They were being completely 
and irrevocably shut out from further political associa- 
tion with the Adams party.” They now turned to accept 


I. 138). Morton told Calhoun that their mutual friend, Lemuel Williams, 
had been the agent of the Adams party, selected to change the majority in 
the state senate where John Mills was being supported for the senatorship. 
Bristol County was chosen as the ‘‘ principal scene of operations.’’ Williams 
succeeded in making the north part of the county believe that the local 
courts would be established there and the southern section think likewise. 
‘‘He gave repeated pledges that he would support Mr. Webster and the 
then Administration, By these means he obtained nearly one-half of the 
votes. There being no choice by the People he was elected by the legislature. 
He aided in the election of Mr. Webster. ...’’ 

Although Lincoln was again elected goventor, some leaders in the Adams 
party still tried to persuade him to accept the senatorship. On April 19, 
Senator Mills wrote that he would give way to Lincoln and be glad to stay 
in the House of Representatives for the Northampton district. On May 22, 
Webster also wrote urging Lincoln to accept. Two days later David Lee 
Child, later noted as an Abolitionist, wrote to Lincoln that he was necessary 
in the Senate for the best interests of the Adams party; that the party was 
being injured by ‘‘old party men’’ who wanted to keep Lincoln as governor 
so that no change would be made in the personnel holding offices in the 
State House. Child protested against such narrowness: ‘‘In fact, we almost 
cut ourselves off for a time from the body of Democratic Republicans, and 
gave to Henshaw, Dunlap, Simpson . . . almost the entire power and com- 
munion of the party.’’ 

In Child’s letter to Lincoln are revealed the reasons behind Lincoln’s 
steadfast refusal to leave the governorship for the United States Senate. As 
governor he represented not only Republican elements but also Federalists. 
If he were to acknowledge the withdrawal of E. H. Mills and the deference 
to Webster, he would seem to be more Federalist than Republican. If he 
were to accept the overtures of John Mills, he would assume a character 
more Republican than Federalist. It was not the right time for a coalitionist 
governor in the midst of building up a new party to make any move which 
might upset the balance. As conservatives of all antecedents were rapidly 
coming into the Adams party in opposition to the agitation for free bridges, 
it seemed the best of political wisdom to let matters take their course until 
after the elections. In the May session of the new legislature both houses 
concurred in the choice of Webster as United States Senator. The forma- 
tion of the National Republican party was completed. (Lincoln MSS., pp: 
49-61; see remarks of G. F. Hoar, Mass, Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 2d acta 
XV. 233-287.) 

37 Statesman, Aug. 10, 1826; May 10, 12, 1827. 
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overtures from another quarter, from the managers of 
the campaign for Andrew Jackson. 

Before discussing the development of the Jacksonian 
party in Massachusetts it is well to consider other issues 
in the year 1827. Besides the question of free bridges, 
lotteries and the sale of liquor were involved in the elec- 
tion. Under the leadership of Lyman Beecher, pastor of 
the orthodox Hanover Street Church, the young men of 
his congregation organized themselves in January as the 
‘‘Hanover Association of Young Men’’ to assert the 
opinion of orthodox church people in politics. In his 
Autobiography, Beecher justified this move because— 


Evangelical people had no political influence. . . . All offices 
were in the hands of Unitarians—perhaps a Baptist occasionally ; 
hence, as young men came from the towns, there was a constant 
stream of proselytes to them. ... 


And so he— 


got the young men to go to the primaries and outvote the smok- 
ing loafers. ... They did so. First meeting they got an old Demo- 
eratic captain. On hand when the clock struck. Went to work. 
When the loafers came in, they stared: ‘‘ What—what—what’s 
going on here?’’ And seeing what was going on, moved to ad- 
journ. Lost. 


Within a year three or four similar associations had been 
- organized, and Beecher recorded that they were instru- 
mental in upsetting lotteries, removing liquor booths 
from Boston Common on public days, and checking 
steamboat riding to Nahant in violation of the Sabbath. 
Although only a minor phase in the contest of 1827, the 
political action of such religious organizations merits at- 
tention for the indication which it gives that orthodoxy 
and democracy worked together against the domination 
of Unitarianism and conservatism. 
38 L. Beecher, Autobiography, II. 144-146. 
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After he had been dropped from the Adams organiza- 
tion, Henshaw did not lose any time in turning to Andrew 
Jackson. In the Congressional election of July, 1827, he 
stood for the Republican ‘‘friends of Jackson’’ against 
an old Federalist candidate and an Adams man. Henshaw 
made his bid for a seat in Congress as an opponent of 
protection; but his Federalist rival, standing on the same 
ground, had far greater support among the old merchant 
families of Boston and easily won the election. Henshaw 
was a poor third. He had, however, made known to J ack- 
son’s managers that he was ready for an alliance in the 
approaching presidential campaign of 1828.” 

Henshaw’s friends opened the presidential year with a 
Democratic dinner on January 8, anniversary of the 
Battle of New Orleans in which Jackson had won re- 
nown. All factions in opposition to Adams were invited 
to join the Statesman group to honor Jackson. But old 
Federalists, however much they might dislike Adams and 
wish to support Jackson, were sceptical about associating 
with Henshaw and those liberals who had attacked the 
monopoly of the Charles River Bridge Company, and 
they did not attend the celebration. It dwindled to a 
gathering of the Statesman faction. Perhaps Henshaw 
was just as well pleased, for no question of his right to 
lead marred the affair. The evening was enlivened with 
toasts which expressed the political sentiments of the 


39 The vote was: Gorham, 1659; Blake, 708; Henshaw, 449. (C. H. Snow, 
History of Boston, p. 411; Morison, H. G. Otis, II. 246.) Henry Orne, mem- 
ber of the Bulletin faction which contested with Henshaw for the Jacksonian 
patronage, said of Henshaw’s candidacy for Congress: ‘‘There is something 
so much like political prostitution in soliciting embraces from whatever 
quarter they may come. .. .’’ (Letters of Columbus, VI. 24.) But a less 
biased contemporary could say that Henshaw, as a wholesale druggist was 
‘“specially favorable to the mercantile as opposed to the manufacturing in- 
terests.’’? (Snow’s History of Boston, published in 1828.) 
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new-found friends of Jackson. Governor Lincoln was 
scored with this gibe: 


The Governor of Massachusetts—put in by the Adams Demo- 
crats for want of a better man; kept in by the Federalists for 
want of a worse. 


Daniel Webster’s recent adherence to Adams brought 
from another diner this comment: 


Daniel Webster, the would-be Solomon of New England. Like 
his prototype of old, he has violated the second Commandment, 
by causing to be made unto himself graven images. 


But it remained for Henshaw to cap the evening’s en- 
tertainment with a fling at the old conservatives who had 
organized the Hartford Convention and his particular 
béte noire, William Ellery Channing : 


The patriotic Dr. Channing—who eloquently enforced in time 
of war, the injunction of the Prince of Peace:—‘‘Love your 
enemies. ’’4° 


To Henshaw, whose religious associations were with 
orthodoxy, Channing represented the ‘‘fashionable’’ Uni- 
tarianism of that exclusive circle of bankers and mer- 
chants into which he seemed unable to enter.** And when 
he saw that group join the following of Adams, he burst 
out at another Jackson rally: 


The New England Aristocracy, the ‘‘Bulwark’’ of John Q. 


40 Statesman, Jan. 12, 1828, During the fall of 1827 Channing had pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner (v. IV, No. V, 1827) an unfavorable esti- 
mate of Napoleon, who happened to be Henshaw’s idol. Henshaw immedi- 
ately retorted in the Statesman with a series of ‘‘Observations,’’ later 
published in pamphlet. 

41 Tt was in 1828 that Henshaw’s name appeared among the directors of 
the State Bank, one of the inner circle. However, Henshaw seems to have 
withdrawn soon after, and the supposition that he was not welcome in con- 
servative financial circles is rather strong. In attacking Channing, Henshaw 
recognized no difference between his liberal Unitarianism and the conserva- 
tive Unitarianism dominant in Boston. 
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Adams—selfish and sectional in their feelings—offensive and op- 
pressive in their acts—narrow minded and short sighted in their 
views, they are incapable of ruling beyond New England and 
unworthy of ruling in it.” 


Immediately after their dinner in January, these Bos- 
tonian liberals set out to organize a Jackson party 
throughout the state. To win rural democratic elements, 
the Statesman began a campaign for Morton as governor 
and published a list of ‘‘Republican Jackson’’ candidates 
for the state senate, at the head of which, of course, was 
the name of David Henshaw.** When Morton refused to 
accept a formal nomination from Henshaw’s organiza- 
tion, the Statesman would not abandon its choice but de- 
clared that it was voicing ‘‘spontaneous homage’’ coming 
from all parts of the state.** It was, however, a hopeless 
task, for Lincoln had been renominated by the coalition 
of old Federalists and Republicans, the National Repub- 
lican party. Lincoln was elected by a vote of nearly seven 
to one in a contest which brought out less than half the 
normal vote. Morton won a majority in eighteen towns, 
most of which lay in southern and western parts of the 
state. It was in these towns that the new Democratic 
party of Massachusetts, supporting Andrew Jackson for 
the presidency, made its beginning and gave indication 
where it would develop greatest strength. 


42 A Jackson dinner in Faneuil Hall. Statesman, July 4, 1828. 
43 Statesman, April 5, 1828. 


44 Morton to Calhoun, Feb. 9, 1830, Letterbook, I. 145; Statesman, March 
15, 1828. 


45 Massachusetts Archives: 298 towns making accepted returns in 1828. 


National Republican Democratic Scattering 
Governor L.Lincoln . . 27,981 M.Morton . 4,423 1,914 
Lieut. Governor T.L. Winthrop . 28,854 N. Willis. . 3,516 986 


Morton received 12 per cent. of the total vote. The towns which gave him 
a majority were: Adams, Cheshire, New Ashford, Alford, and Tyringham in 
Berkshire County; Montgomery, Westfield, Southwick, and Holland in 
Hampden County; Dana, Charlton, Oxford, and Sutton in Worcester County ; 
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Through the summer of 1828, Henshaw continued his 
campaign for Jackson unabated. In June, the Statesman 
ridiculed the ‘‘legislative twaddlers’’ who selected the 
Adams electors. On September 6, it published a sworn 
statement of an old Federalist that Adams had plotted to 
destroy the ‘‘Democratic Party.’’ According to this curi- 
ous affidavit, Adams had gone over from the Federalist 
to the old Republican party so as to be in a position to 
disrupt it. Just what Henshaw and Greene expected to 
accomplish by such a far-fetched accusation is not clear. 
Perhaps they thought that some credulous Republicans 
now adhering to the ‘‘amalgamation’’ behind Adams 
would be influenced at the last moment, through revived 
hatred of Federalism, to abandon him. Two weeks later 
the Statesman tried another course of attack on Adams. 
It declared that his antipathy toward Freemasonry dated 
from his decision to make use of the Antimasonic feeling 
which was rising in New York for his own election.“ 

Besides attacking Adams, the Statesman faction began 
building up a Jacksonian constituency in Boston, to sup- 
plement the rural following that had appeared at the 
spring election. An enemy of Henshaw remarked: 


Proclaiming Jackson as an Irishman, they planted their flag 
in the menage of Broad Street; and holding him up as the 
champion of the poor against the rich, they received with “‘hugs 
fraternal’’ the tenants of poorhouses and penitentiaries.*” 


In the meantime Henshaw had been negotiating with 


Seekonk, Berkley, and Freetown in Bristol County; and Woburn and Charles- 
town in Middlesex. With the exception of Charlestown, these were all 
markedly rural communities. 

46 Statesman files, June 13-Sept. 20, 1828. It is not likely that many 
Masons in Massachusetts were led by this assertion to vote against Adams. 
Antimasonry was just beginning in Massachusetts, and it was not politically 
significant until 1830. See the next chapter. 

47 J. B. Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 27. 
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the national Jacksonian organization for recognition of 
his Statesman group as the party machine in Massachu- 
setts. Duff Green, son-in-law of John C. Calhoun, vice- 
presidential candidate with Andrew Jackson, came to 
Boston in August to secure financial support for a na- 
tional Democratic newspaper at Washington, which 
should be the official organ of the Democratic administra- 
tion. From Henshaw and his friends, Duff Green secured 
six thousand dollars—paid after Jackson’s election—for 
his United States Telegraph. In return he promised to 
secure Calhoun’s influence with Jackson in support of 
Henshaw for Collector of the Port of Boston. Two other 
members of the Statesman faction were to be District 
Attorney and Postmaster of Boston. All three men later 
were apponted by Jackson to the respective places.* 

There were other Bostonians besides Henshaw and his 
Free Bridge men who could not join the ‘‘amalgama- 
tion’’ and support Adams. Federalists who vividly re- 
called that Adams had upheld the Jeffersonian embargo 
in 1807 were forced to take up with Jackson. These ‘‘silk- 
stocking’? Democrats were gathered about Theodore 
Lyman, Jr., relative of Timothy Pickering, notable mem- 
ber of the Essex Junto. 

As one may comprehend from the observations of Wil- 
liam Faux, an English traveler, political association with 
the idol of western democracy was very strange to Lyman 
and his associates. After dining with the Boston mer- 
chant George W. Lyman, brother of Theodore Lyman, 
and Mrs. Lyman, daughter of Harrison G. Otis, Faux 
wrote in his journal: 


In politics Mr. Lyman is a very strong federalist, and his lady 
also. She thinks America and its government far inferior to ours, 
regrets the loss of the British yoke and ranks our Courier and 


48 H. Orne, Columbus, IX. 47; X. 41. 
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Post amongst her favorite papers. ‘‘ And then,’’ said she, ‘‘how 
pleasant are even the cottages of your poor!’’ Mr. Lyman and 
his lady seemed on all subjects unanimous, and especially in giv- 
ing preference to England and everything English. .. . 


Lyman pointed out to Faux that the English farmer who 
came to America would have to work in the field like any 
other laborer, in order to compete successfully with the 
native farmer, and he continued: 


If however Mr. Birkbeck and others must emigrate, why should 
they go into our wilderness, far from society, or at best mixing 
up with the refuse of our population, with men of stained names, 
thieves, and insolvents, who go thither to hide themselves; volun- 
tary exiles, of whom society is well rid, because unable to endure 
them. : 


With such opinions of Jackson’s neighbors and followers, 
the Federalists of Boston who opposed Adams would 
have been in a quandary for party affiliation had not the 
adherence of Calhoun to Jackson’s party given some as- 
surance that the educated and ‘‘respectable part’’ of the 
country’s citizens would have influence in the govern- 
ment.” 

When Duff Green, therefore, came to Boston in the 
summer of 1828 to secure a loan of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars for his Jackson and Calhoun newspaper in Washing- 
ton, he found Theodore Lyman’s friends as eager as the 
Statesman group to listen to his plans. He received a 
subscription of five thousand dollars from them. 

Encouraged by apparent understanding with Duff 
Green, on August 9, 1828, Lyman and his group estab- 
lished the Boston Jackson Republican.” And on Sep- 


49 April 8, 1819, Faux, Memorable Days in America, I. 57, printed in 


Early Western Travels, 1905. 
50 Orne, Columbus, IX. 45, 51; Morison, H. G. Otis, II. 247; Mass. Hist. 
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tember 8, Calhoun wrote to assure his best wishes for 
the success of Lyman’s new sheet. Calhoun said that he 
himself had been alienated from Adams when Adams had 
joined with Henry Clay. In his opinion Adams should 
have yielded in 1824 to his more powerful rival, Jackson, 
and later he would have attained the presidency ‘‘honor- 
ably and usefully.’’™ 

That Lyman and his friends were drawn into Jackson’s 
following through confidence in Calhoun is confirmed by 
the comment of Morton in a letter to Calhoun on March 1, 
1829, in which he said: 


The other cause which cooled the feeling of some of your 
friends was the support given to you by the Aristocratic party. 
There is a wide gulf between the two parties here. However un- 
reasonable it may be, you will not be surprised to learn that 
many of our Republicans will distrust any man who nolens vo- 
lens receives Aristocratic support.°? 


Morton’s letter shows the insurmountable obstacle to 
cooperation between the Henshaw and Lyman groups. 
While they both opposed Adams and were friendly to 
Calhoun, they had little else in common. As a graduate of 
Harvard and member of a wealthy shipowning family, 
Lyman was clearly one of the ‘‘aristocracy’’ and there- 


51 Calhoun to Lyman, Sept. 8, 1828, Am. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1899, II. 
267. 

52 Morton to Calhoun, March 7, 1829, Letterbook, I. 65. Among other 
‘‘aristocratic’’? supporters of Calhoun were Lemuel Williams, prominent 
lawyer and politician of New Bedford, and Moses Stuart of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Williams had already participated in the election of Web- 
ster to the United States Senate; but ‘‘as soon as General Jackson’s election 
became certain’’ (Morton to Calhoun, Feb. 5, 1830, Letterbook, I. 188), 
Williams publicly claimed Calhoun’s friendship and allied himself with the 
Jacksonians. He later became Collector at the Port of New Bedford. Stuart 
had known Calhoun at Yale. He remained loyal to Calhoun throughout the 
next twenty years and in 1850, when Webster’s ‘‘Seventh of March’? speech 
divided New England into two hostile camps, commended Webster and de- 
fended slavery on biblical grounds, 
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fore had few social contacts with Henshaw, who had 
grown up in Boston business from boyhood as a drug- 
gist’s apprentice, or with Nathaniel Greene, editor of the 
Statesman, whose beginnings as a printer’s devil were 
humble in comparison. Henshaw still harbored bitter 
feelings against Hartford Conventionists. Lyman’s fam- 
ily had been intimately connected with the movement. 
There was yet another barrier to a fusion of Henshaw 
and Lyman factions. Both were rivals for the same favor, 
Jackson’s patronage. Both could not be satisfied. 

At the beginning of the year 1828 it had been evident 
that Henshaw and Lyman would not work together. As 
Henshaw’s committee had controlled arrangements for 
the Battle of New Orleans dinner, Lyman’s candidate for 
presiding officer had been ignored and Henshaw chosen. 
Lyman refused to attend.** Duff Green found the sup- 
porters of Jackson in Boston were so divided that he was 
obliged to negotiate with them separately. As we have 
seen, he secured five thousand dollars from Lyman’s 
group and six thousand dollars from Henshaw and the 
Statesman; but it was to the latter faction that Duff 
Green made definite promises. 

In no time at all, rumors got abroad that Henshaw— 
acknowledged leader of the Statesman faction in wealth, 
judgment, and personal presence—was slated to be Jack- 
son’s Secretary of the Navy, if not that, at least Collector 
of the Port of Boston. His friend Dunlap was to be Dis- 
trict Attorney and his editor, Nathaniel Greene, Post- 
master at Boston. Immediately the rival aspirations of 
Lyman’s friends also came to light. Henry Orne, editor 
of the Jackson Republican, had expected that ‘‘public 
sentiment’’ would designate him as Collector if Jackson 
were elected. But he was informed by J. K. Simpson of 


53 H. Orne, Columbus, VII. 26; IX. 39. 
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the Statesman that Henshaw would have the place. What 
were the thoughts in Orne’s mind after this interview 
with Simpson may be conjectured. He later declared that 
he had refused to promise Simpson that he would give 
the subordinate offices to the Statesman faction, and as- 
serted that the Jackson Republican had been founded by 
Lyman and his friends to combat just such selfish schem- 
ing.** Lyman and Orne relied on the encouragement of 
Calhoun. They hoped that these rumors would be dis- 
pelled after the election and that their group would be 
recognized as the Jacksonian organization, but their ex- — 
pectations were to be disappointed. 

During the summer and fall of 1828, Henshaw and Ly- 
man both tried to subordinate their differences to the 
common cause of defeating Adams. The President met 
the attacks of the Statesman with contemptuous silence, 
but he could not endure the slanders of old Federalists.” 
He struck back at them in the columns of the Washington 
National Intelligencer. On October 21, 1828, he restated 
his old charge that the Federalists had in 1807 plotted high 
treason against the nation.** Adams’ assault upon the old 
Federalists caused some discomfiture in Massachusetts 
for the managers of the new conservative party which 
had gathered about Governor Lincoln and Senator Web- 
ster to support the President. Jacksonian Federalists 
gained considerable strategic advantage, and on October 
29 Lyman’s Jackson Republican replied to Adams that, 


54 Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 42; Orne, Columbus, VII. 29; VIII. 
32. 

55 Such a slander was the comment of William Coleman, editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, once an intimate of Alexander Hamilton: ‘‘I think him 
[Adams] not only dishonest and profligate in his political course, but one of 
the most execrable of villains in his morals; nothing but opportunity and 
personal boldness is wanting to make him a Caligula or a Nero ...,’’ Cole- 
man to Francis Baylies, June 2, 1828, Baylies MSS., Mass. Hist. Soc. 

56 National Intelligencer, Oct. 21, 1828; Morison, H. G. Otis, II. 246-248. 
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if Harrison G. Otis and other Federalists were such 
traitors, Daniel Webster and those now active in Adams’ 
party were as deserving of censure.” 

In spite of their advantage in this exchange of accusa- 
tion, however, the Jackson Federalists were in a hopeless 
minority. They could not persuade other Federalists to 
leave the ‘‘Adams-Amalgamation”’ party, and the elec- 
tors pledged to Adams gained a decisive victory.*® In no 
county were Jackson’s electors able to win a majority, 
and in Hampden and Berkshire only were they given as 
much as thirty per cent. of the total vote. Notwithstand- 
ing the disapproval of Massachusetts, Andrew Jackson 
was elected President of the United States. 

Following the election Webster secured an indictment 
of Lyman for criminal libel, on the ground that he had 
charged a Senator of the United States with conspiracy 
to destroy the Union. Lyman’s defense was based on the 
declaration that Webster’s Federalism had been well 
known and that he was as guilty as those other Federal- 
ists whom Adams had denounced. Although Lyman was 
pointing out Webster’s relation with Federalism only as 
a matter of politics, Webster chose to take it as a per- 
sonal offense. Without seeking an explanation from Ly- 
man for his editorial in the Jackson Republican, although 
they had been friends, Webster carried his case before 
the Supreme Judicial Court, of which the old Federalist 
Isaac Parker was Chief Justice. 

In the trial, the course of Massachusetts politics since 


57 Jackson Republican, Oct. 29, 1828. 
58 Massachusetts Archwes. The official vote recorded for the election of 
Nov. 3, 1828, was: 
Adams eBlectorsmyca i 3) = ~ 29,830 
ACKSOnE CLOT seen we os 50, 0:L0 
Owing to variation in votes given to individual electors, the last three 
digits of the above figures are approximate. 
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the bitter controversies over the Embargo Act (1807) 
was reviewed and many old animosities aroused, but 
Webster’s purpose was not accomplished. The jury could 
not agree that Lyman had sought to defame Webster, 
and the case was carried over to the next term in March, 
1829. At that time it was again postponed and finally was 
dropped altogether. Webster and Lyman were estranged 
for a year or so, but they soon became reconciled, and 
their differences were forgotten. 

Why Webster should have resorted to such unneces- 
sary means to vindicate his political actions is rather per- 
plexing, but feeling in Massachusetts was very bitter 
against Adams on the one side and as strong against 
Jackson on the other. The warmest personal friendships, 
consequently, might turn easily into as cold enmity if po- 
litical convictions happened to differ. As most of the Fed- 
eralists went over to the Adams party, Lyman’s support 
of Jackson was viewed as rank apostasy.” 

Ignoring the scorn of his friends among the élite, Ly- 
man continued his efforts to build up a political following 
around the Jackson Republican. Ward committees were 
organized in Boston, and at the end of the year, the Jack- 
son Republican was merged with the Evening Bulletin, 
under the editorial control of Lyman and Orne. They set 
themselves to the task of making Lyman’s friends the 
Jackson party machine in Massachusetts.” A few among 
the élite like Harrison G. Otis stood by Lyman and gave 
their support to Jackson’s administration.® 


59 J. H. Benton, A Notable Libel Case; Morison, H. G. Otis, II. 248. 

80 Jackson Republican, Dee. 27, 1828, files in Boston Public Library ; 
G. B. Chase, ‘‘Remarks,’’ Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, XVIII. 281. 

61 Morton remarked to a member of Jackson’s cabinet: ‘* When you per- 
ceive H. G, Otis & other equally violent Federalists and Hartford Conven- 
tionists eating dinners in honour of Gen. Jackson’s Inauguration, any re- 
action against the intrigues & wishes of that class of Politicians must be 
unnecessary.’’ Letter to Ingham, Mar. 5, 1829, Letterbook, I. 63. 
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In the opinion of most Bostonians, however, an illiter- 
ate and uncouth Westerner, who had been carried into the 
highest office on the shoulders of defaulters, paupers, and 
rascals, was now being acclaimed by demagogues and 
leaders of the riffraff in Boston itself. Commenting upon 
the parade on Inauguration Day, March 4, 1829, one 
remarked : 


All Broad Street was invited as the peculiar favorites of the 
Irish President. 


The procession reminded him of ‘‘convicts condemned to 
the galleys. . . . Nothing was wanting but the hand- 
eniis.”’* 

The low opinion of Jackson’s qualifications for the 
presidency is further illustrated from the diary of Emer- 
son: | 


If I want a favour of the President of the United States, I 
need not cultivate his personal kindness, I will ask it of his 
President, the bad party in the country, and if they say yea, I 
shall be sure of Mr. Jackson’s bow and smile and sign manual.%* 


With such prejudices as these of Emerson against Jack- 
son and his followers, the opposition waited tensely for 
some indication of sinister purposes. The storm broke 
when news arrived from Washington that Henshaw had 
been given the collectorship at Boston.™* 

One son of Massachusetts who had been at Washing- 
ton, ‘‘not applying for the office, but willing to take it,’’ 
wrote frantic letters to Senators and Congressmen, char- 
acterizing Henshaw as a ‘‘petty and contemptible des- 
pot’’: 

62 J. B. Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 46. 

63 R, W. Emerson, Journals, July 21, 1831, II. 407. 

64 J, M. Forbes, Recollections, II. 188. Writing in 1876, Forbes recalled 


the thrill of indignation of forty-seven years before when Jackson ‘‘ inaugu- 
rated the evil system’’ of putting partisans in office. 
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He acts like a hog in a clover field and seems to think that his 
whole business is to feed and root. 


Henshaw, he said, was an upstart. He did not represent 
‘old Democracy.’’ No one had heard of him ten years 
before. He was not the descendant of Samuel Adams and 
Jeffersonian Republicans. And finally to the President 
himself, this enemy of Henshaw wrote ‘‘in sorrow and 
not in anger’’: 


That he [is] a liar and slanderer I know. . . . That he never 
embraced your cause until your success was morally certain is 
equally notorious.°° 


When Lyman and the Bulletin faction saw the exodus 
of Henshaw and his friends to Washington in quest of 
offices, they realized that they were to be left out of the 
select few who secured the best appointments. Henry 
Orne could not understand why Jackson should proscribe 
one group and give all his favors to another small fac- 
tion, simply because that small faction, from ‘‘jealousy 
of superior qualifications,’’ rejected as Jackson men ‘‘all 
who had not been democrats of the old school.’’* Orne 
could not believe that Jackson sought to ‘‘purchase his 
enemies by the sacrifice of his friends.’’ He could not see 
how Jackson would please Calhoun by catering to the 
Statesman group and attacking the old mercantile inter- 
ests. They all had opposed protective tariffs. It seemed 
to Orne that Jackson was destroying his own party. 

Nevertheless, it was obvious to Bulletin men that Hen- 
shaw and the Statesman group were winning first con- 


65 Letters of Francis Baylies printed in Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, 
XIV. 172-179, Baylies was a former Congressman from Taunton. He op- 
posed Adams in the election of 1824 and claimed to be the pioneer Jackson 
man in Massachusetts. On that account he seems to have expected special 
preferment. His rage over the selection of Henshaw was pacified with a 
diplomatic mission to Buenos Ayres. 
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sideration from the Administration. There remained for 
them only the possibility of so undermining public re- 
gard for the Statesman group that Jackson might be led 
at the last moment to recall their appointments. And the 
Bulletin had just been given ample provocation for mud- 
slinging. In Isaac Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot, there 
had appeared a communication from ‘‘ Anti-Janus,’’ at- 
tacking Orne as ‘‘Colonel Crafty’’ and calling him a 
‘concealed enemy of the Administration,’’ a ‘‘fence- 
man’’ who in hope of remuneration had favored Gover- 
nor Clinton of New York, then Crawford, and finally 
Jackson for the presidency. Orne took up the editorship 
of the Bulletin, said ‘‘Anti-Janus,’’ to get ‘‘revenge’’ 
for being kept from the collectorship of Boston. 

Appreciating the connection between Henshaw and 
Greene of the Statesman and Isaac Hill, Orne could 
easily trace ‘‘Anti-Janus’’ to his Boston residence.” 
Immediately, the Bulletin began to publish a series of 
letters from ‘‘Columbus’’ against Henshaw and _ his 
brothers, Simpson, Dunlap, Nathaniel Greene, Duff 
Green, and all who were associated with the Statesman 
group. 

In comment upon Henshaw’s ambitions for office, ‘‘Co- 
lumbus’’ remarked : 


The sellers of drams and grog said, that the time was come 
- when they would no longer collect cents from dirty Irishmen, 
but would preside over the revenue of a nation. 


For that purpose the Henshaws, ‘‘the apothecaries,’’ 
gathered about themselves ‘‘the tailor,’’ Brodhead, ‘‘the 
printer,’’ Greene, and ‘‘the upholsterer and maker of 
beds,’’ J. K. Simpson. In order to dispel the fears of his 
opponents at the time that he was chosen a Jackson elec- 
tor, David Henshaw declared that he did not wish for 
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office; but, said ‘‘Columbus,’’ ‘‘no man before ever haz- 
arded so much money, with such an avowed, insurmounta- 
ble dislike of office.’’ To what expenditures Orne referred 
was not made clear. It is probable, however, that he had 
in mind Henshaw’s financial support of the Statesman.” 

Finally Orne dropped his pen name and published in 
the Bulletin of November 11, 1829, an account of his cor- 
respondence with Russell Jarvis, an old Republican who 
had gone to Washington with Duff Green to establish the 
United States Telegraph. Jarvis had written in Septem- 
ber that he was not surprised at Henshaw’s ‘‘disposi- 
tion to prefer the strongest side,’’ but that he was 
shocked to discover in his work for the Telegraph that 
Henshaw ‘‘wore a mask, and was capable of dishonorable 
transactions.’’® 

To Orne’s assaults, the Statesman replied with copies 


68 Published also as a pamphlet in 1829; XI. 49; XIII. 59. 

69 Bulletin, Nov. 11, 1829. According to <Qotambus?? the Suffolk bar 
considered Andrew Dunlap a pettifogger and deplored his appointment as 
United States District-Attorney. Orne also regretted that such a man should 
be chairman of the central committee of the Jackson party. As for Na- 
thaniel Greene, ‘‘Columbus’’ insinuated that he was incompetent and dis- 
honest. Of that, Orne’s readers could be doubly sure, for he had himself 
been associated with Greene in the earlier days of the Statesman. In com- 
petition for printing for the state or the city of Boston, True & Greene 
would never allow themselves to be underbid. Once the contract was se- 
cured, however, they did not hesitate, said Orne, to make up their losses on 
original bids by padding their bills. Upon Duff Green ‘‘Columbus’’ turned 
with even more rancor. Duff Green had come to Boston with a great show 
of sincerity and disinterested devotion to the cause of Jackson and Calhoun. 
He accepted five thousand dollars from Dr. Ingalls of the Lyman group for 
the new party sheet at Washington and later, when he found that the 
Statesman faction would work better in his schemes, Duff Green accused 
Dr. Ingalls of trying to bribe him and denied that he got funds in Boston. 
The Bulletin supplemented the accusations of ‘‘Columbus’’ with letters from 
Jarvis to prove Green’s dishonesty and displayed to public view the certifi- 
cate of deposit in the North Bank of Boston which proved that the sum 
loaned by Dr. Ingalls had actually been transferred to Duff Green. 
(Columbus, TIT. 10; XIIT. 58; VII. 28; XII. 55; IX. 47; Bulletin, Sept. 
21, Oct. 12, 1829.) 
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of letters, affidavits, and statements belittling Orne’s 
previous association on its staff. Nathaniel Greene frankly 
admitted the connection of Henshaw and Simpson with 
his newspaper enterprise and defended the Statesman’s 
loyalty to Jackson. But on Orne’s charges against Hen- 
shaw, Dunlap, and others of the Statesman group, Na- 
thaniel Greene had little to say. Whether or not those 
charges were true, it was obvious that Orne had wished 
to be collector and that he had resisted party control. 
His jealous accusations, therefore, were easy to ignore.” 

His efforts were of no avail. Jackson refused to listen 
to his protests. There remained, accordingly, no reason 
for the existence of the Bulletin. It gave diminishing sup- 
port to the national Administration until on April 29, 
1830, it was sold and merged with the New England 
Palladium, an anti-Jackson paper.” Orne removed to 
Maine, and Lyman drifted rapidly away from Jacksonism 
until in 1831 he ran for mayor of Boston with the support 
of decided opponents of Jackson. He was defeated in that 
election, but later gained the office.” 

As soon as Henshaw began in July, 1829, to dismiss 
old officials at the Custom House in order to make room 
for his own appointees, the Boston merchants joined the 
Bulletin in protest to President Jackson. A meeting of 
one hundred led by T. H. Perkins, who had been promi- 


70 Statesman, Sept. 26, 1829. Also published in pamphlet, 1829. 
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nent in support of Adams, sent resolutions to Washing- 
ton. So great was the interest of the country in this 
struggle between the Administration and its conservative 
opposition that on October 10, 1829, Niles’ Register of 
Baltimore, a paper with a national circulation, reprinted 
the correspondence of the controversy.” 

The Statesman ridiculed this meeting of merchants as 
a demonstration of ‘‘blue-light Federalists’’? and noted 
with gratification that a majority of the committee ap- 
pointed by the meeting refused to draw up the protest. 
Although Henshaw’s diatribes against the Hartford Con- 
ventionists still rankled in the memories of some con- 
servative Bostonians, others were not so hostile as to 
sponsor a personal attack upon him when they knew that 
their chief grievance was only a difference in politics.” 

Henshaw wrote directly to Jackson to meet these 
charges, and his defense was successful in convincing the 
President that he should be retained. But Jackson thought 
it wise to appease somewhat the anger of Boston mer- 
chants and those old Federalists who had supported him. 
He required that Henshaw should make no more re- 
movals without permission from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He ignored Henshaw’s wish and placed an in- 
dependent officer in the Custom House as surveyor of the 
port. Further, he listened to Calhoun’s suggestion and 


78 Statesman, Aug. 1, 1829; Bulletin, Sept. 28, 1829; Niles’ Register, 
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the near-by inhabitants. 
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appointed to minor offices in Massachusetts many who 
had been old Federalists.” 

The conservatives could hardly be displeased with 
Jackson’s course, and Henshaw himself does not seem to 
have been much perturbed so long as he gained his im- 
mediate object, the collectorship, and the opportunity to 
entrench himself as manager of the Jackson organization 
in Massachusetts. But Morton, as leader of the rural 
democracy which had given most of the votes that Jack- 
son had received in Massachusetts, felt quite otherwise. 
He was very anxious to have Jacksonian Democracy 
stand for Jeffersonian principles, and avoid any conces- 
sion to Federalism. Immediately after Jackson’s inaugu- 
ration he had begun a steady correspondence with mem- 
bers of the Administration to urge that it use its power 
of removal and appointment sparingly; above all that, 
even if it had to retain Adams’ men, it appoint no Feder- 
alists. They were ‘‘false friends of Jackson.’’ To his dis- 
may, the Administration seemed to adopt the opposite 
policy. Within two months he was remonstrating vigor- 
ously with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General, and finally he wrote directly to Presi- 
dent Jackson in protest against the ‘‘errors of the 
Administration.’’ It was discouraging what little Jack- 
sonian loyalty there was in Massachusetts. Old Federal- 
ists were getting the political rewards while the real sup- 
porters of Jackson were thrust aside. To a New York 
politician whom he held largely responsible for the ap- 


75 For letters from Jackson’s subordinates at Washington to Henshaw see 
Chamberlain MSS., Boston Public Library. Orne, Columbus, III. 7-8. Letters 
from Morton to members of Jackson’s cabinet, March-September, 1829, 
Letterbook, I. 61-86. Such appointments were those of Lemuel Williams as 
collector at New Bedford, and J. L. Lord, postmaster at Taunton, Wil- 
liams was widely known as a Federalist. Lord, although a personal friend 
of Morton, was a Federalist of the Hartford Convention school, and his ap- 
pointment stirred Morton to protest strongly to Calhoun. Letter to Calhoun, 
Feb. 5, 1830, Letterbook, I. 138. 
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pointment of a Federalist to the post office of Taunton, 
Morton wrote: 


I have high confidence in your principles and patriotism and 
I regret that it requires so great an effort to say the same of your 
sagacity and prudence.”® 


Morton was uniquely situated. As a judge upon the Su- 
preme Bench of Massachusetts, he enjoyed a non-political 
office and a salary not subject to political pressure. He 
could be a free lance in politics without much thought 
for his own future. He could defy his foes on the one 
hand and scold his friends on the other with impunity ; 
and he took advantage of his position. While he warmly 
supported Henshaw’s quest for office at the expense of a 
personal friend who was an old Federalist and used his 
influence against the appointment of Henry Orne of the 
Bulletin faction, while he recommended to Calhoun that 
the Statesman receive a share of the national printing, 
Morton did not accept the Statesman as the only spokes- 
man for Democracy in Massachusetts, and he informed 
the Postmaster General that it was ‘‘disposed to defend 
the Administration by foul as well as fair means.’’” 

Morton would not let Henshaw and the Statesman ad- 
vance him for the governorship in 1829. He was not yet 
certain, he said, of a ‘‘general party need,’’ and he dis- 
liked an alliance with only one faction.”* Henshaw, how- 
ever, had little time left before the April elections to 
build up throughout the state strong Democratic feeling 
for another candidate, and so he preferred to urge the 
election of Morton in 1829 as before, in spite of his re- 
fusal. The National Republican party, of course, looked 


76 Letters to Ingham and Barry, March-April, 1829, Letterbook, I. 61- 
136; to Jackson, Sept. 19, 1829, I. 90; to M. M. Noah, Oct. 25, 1829, I. 106. 
77 Letters to Ingham, Calhoun, and Barry, 1829, Letterbook, I. 51-136. 

78 Letter to Parmenter, banking associate of Henshaw, Feb. 21, 1829, 
Letterbook, I. 55. 
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to Lincoln to repeat his success of the previous election. 
They were not disappointed, for he led Morton by a vote 
of four to one.” The outcome was much the same as in 
1828. There was little interest in the election, and at least 
one-half of the voting population remained away from 
the polls. Morton, however, took personal pride in telling 
Vice-President Calhoun that a Democratic mass meeting 
in Boston had resolved to have no nomination but to urge 
each Democrat to vote as he preferred, and in those cir- 
cumstances Morton had received over seven thousand 
votes. He may have been encouraged by that demonstra- 
tion to hope that, notwithstanding the factional strife be- 
tween the Statesman and the Bulletin and the perverse 
appointments of the national Administration, there was 
some possibility of uniting the democratic elements into 
a party. Approached once more by Henshaw, Morton at 
last consented to lead the Democratic ticket. But his de- 
sire for a united party did not blind him to the actual 
state of affairs. Writing on March 7, 1830, to inform Cal- 
houn of his decision, he said that there was no possibility 
of success in the election and that he did not expect to ob- 
tain more than a third of the votes.* 


79 The official vote in 296 towns making accepted returns was: 


National Republican Democratic Scattering 
Governor L.Linecoln . . 25,217 M.Morton . 6,864 3,122 
Lieut. Governor T.L. Winthrop . 27,538 N. Willis. . 5,312 1,320 


Morton won no counties but secured 35 towns—17 more than in 1828— 
and he gained 2441 in his total vote. Lincoln’s vote declined 2764. A large 
scattering vote in the north central part of the state, in Worcester and 
Franklin counties, indicated a lingering devotion to Federalism. In the same 
region, Antimasonry was to show considerable strength, Antimasonry evi- 
dently received an inheritance from Federalism. Federalism with its oppo- 
sition to Republican and Jacobin clubs, indeed, had much in common with 
Antimasonry and its hostility to the secret fraternalism of Freemasonry. 

so Letters to Calhoun and Henshaw, February-March, 1830, Letterbook, I. 
134-157. To cement his understanding with Henshaw, Morton wrote to Wash- 
ington to recommend the appointments of D. D. Brodhead as Navy Agent 
and J. L. Sibley of Worcester as United States Marshal. Both were fol- 
lowers of Henshaw. Morton also requested Calhoun to assure him that, if he 
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The Statesman campaigned vigorously for Morton. 
Governor Lincoln was upbraided as a Republican rene- 
gade who had accepted the support of ‘‘Hssex Junto- 
ists,’’ and Morton was lauded as a supporter of the War- 
ren Bridge Company. He was ‘‘no tool of the monied 
aristocracy.’’*' The Bulletin had nothing to say during 
the preliminary campaign, beyond mild support of the 
Masons against rising Antimasonic feeling. It made no 
effort for Morton and on April 7 published only a brief 
account of the election. Orne and Lyman were no longer 
interested in the affairs of Democracy. In fact, negotia- 
tions may already have been under way for the sale of 
the Bulletin to the New England Palladium.” 

Lincoln was not much alarmed by the Statesman’s at- 
tacks. In a letter to a friend at Washington, he commented 
upon Morton’s nomination by the Jackson caucus, but he 
was more interested in projects for railroads in Massa- 
chusetts, Webster’s debate with Senator Hayne of South 
Carolina, and the claim of Massachusetts against the 
government for expenditures in the War of 1812.*° He 
was again victorious over Morton, but this time by a mar- 
gin of only two to one.** 
should be elected governor and then defeated for reélection, Calhoun would 
find an appointment for him, for having resigned from the Supreme Bench, 
he would be without a living. 

81 Statesman, Feb. 27, April 3, 1830. 

82 The Bulletin was sold on April 29, 1830. 

83 Lincoln to Bailey, Feb. 4, 1830, Washburn MSS. Lincoln spoke of 
Webster’s reply to Hayne as ‘‘vindication of the East.’’ Lincoln was 
pressing the Congressmen from Massachusetts for settlement of the long 
unpaid account. Finally in 1831 the United States paid Massachusetts $281,- 


000. (C. J. Bullock, Historical Sketch of the Finances and the Financial 
Policy of Massachusetts, pp. 34-36.) 


84 Massachusetts Archives: 300 towns making accepted returns in 1830. 


National Republican Democratic Scattering 
Governor L. Lincoln . . 30,908 M. Morton . 14,440 1,825 
Lieut. Governor T.L. Winthrop . 31,894 N. Willis . 13,4385 1,060 


Morton won 64 towns, carried Dukes County and Berkshire, and secured 
30 per cent. of the total vote cast. He gained 29 towns and increased his 
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From this appreciable increase in Democratic strength, 
Morton should have been encouraged, but he wrote to 
Calhoun that Jackson’s dismissals from office had cut the 
party strength down at least some ten thousand votes.* 
Such wholesale removals, said Morton in another letter 
to Calhoun, had given the Democratic party a ‘‘merce- 
nary stamp’’ and had certainly caused the bad outcome 
of the state election. Looking back to the election of 1824 
when he had polled over 38,000 votes for lieutenant gov- 
ernor under Eustis, Morton may have felt that the 14,440 
which he received in 1830 were paltry in comparison with 
what he should have secured, that Lincoln had received 
nearly a maximum vote while his own supporters had not 
come to the polls. From that point of view, perhaps there 
was some reason for discouragement, and perhaps Jack- 
son’s appointment policy was somewhat to blame. But if 
the general lack of interest in elections that had prevailed 
since 1825 is taken into account with the complete over- 
turn of party organizations in the same period, Jackson’s 
policy cannot be blamed as the major cause of Morton’s 
defeat. 

In fact, the election turned out much as Morton had 
predicted. Nevertheless, since the followers of Jackson 
had not ousted Lincoln from the governorship, Morton 
had an opportunity to press home his protests against 
‘errors at Washington.’’ Deploring the ‘‘ingenuity and 
adroitness in mismanagement’’ of the Administration, he 
wrote to Calhoun: 


I need not tell you how highly I prize the privilege of finding 
fault. The right of grumbling I hold to be one of the most pre- 


share of the total vote 11 per cent. His greatest advance was made in Plym- 
outh and Bristol counties, in the southern part of Worcester, and in Hamp- 
den and Berkshire—all rural communities in the southern and western part 
of the state. 

85 Morton to Calhoun, April 13, 1830, Letterbook, I. 165. 
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cious rights secured by our government. Let it be properly used 
and not abused. The only restraint which I impose upon myself 
in the enjoyment of it, is that when I find fault with my friends, 
it shall be to my friends.* 


He still had hopes that Jackson and his cabinet would 
change their policy under pressure from Calhoun. 

When Jackson: had come to the fore as the man destined 
to defeat the reélection of Adams in 1828, the opponents 
of Adams in his own state had been drawn together in 
support of Jackson through understanding with his vice- 
presidential candidate. It was Calhoun, curiously enough 
the one who was soon to disrupt the Democratic party 
and throw national politics into turmoil, whose influence 
brought together in the Jackson party such diverse ele- 
ments as the old Federalists about Theodore Lyman, the 
Free Bridge followers of David Henshaw, and the rural 
Democrats led by Marcus Morton. 

Lyman and his friends had felt encouraged to take up 
with ‘‘Old Hickory’’ and his western barbarisms because 
so outstanding a representative of the educated and 
respectable elements of the old Republican party as Cal- 
houn had joined with Jackson. They welcomed the over- 
tures of Duff Green, Calhoun’s son-in-law, and felt as- 
sured by letters from Calhoun himself.** As Henshaw and 
the Statesman faction were already committed to hostility 
toward the ‘‘aristocrats’’ of Boston, they undoubtedly 
would have supported Jackson, even if Calhoun had not. 
But the presence of Calhoun gave greater incentive for 
their adherence. In Calhoun, more than in Jackson, they 
saw embodied the democratic philosophy of Jefferson. 
Like Calhoun, furthermore, they were opposed to pro- 
tective tariffs. Duff Green found them very ready to give 


86 Morton to Calhoun, June 12, 1830, Letterbook, I. 177. 
87. See above, pp. 60-71. 
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their support to his project—in return for the favors of 
Calhoun and the patronage of the new Administration. 
Morton had known Calhoun personally in their days 
together at Judge Gould’s law school in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and when Adams approached him with political 
offers in 1827, Morton held to his friendship with Cal- 
houn.* He was pleased that Calhoun continued as Vice- 
President when Jackson replaced Adams in 1829, for he 
feared that Jackson might display rashness of judgment, 
and he believed that Calhoun would be able to restrain 
the Administration.” Relying upon their old friendship 
Morton took the position of confidential adviser to Cal- 
houn on the policy of the Democratic Administration to- 
ward Massachusetts. As we have noticed above, he ap- 
proved the appointment of Henshaw and his friends and 
warned Calhoun against too close relations with Lyman 
and old Federalists. He saw good chances of uniting the 
democratic elements of Massachusetts in support of Cal- 
houn as the successor of Jackson, even though some were 
inclined to favor Jackson’s Secretary of State, Martin 
Van Buren, of neighboring New York. But Calhoun must 
show unmistakably a preference for ‘‘ Democratic princi- 
ples & democratic men.’’ Relations with the ‘‘ Aristocratic 
party’’ in Massachusetts would hurt him sorely. When 
Jackson ignored Morton’s objections and appointed many 
Federalists to office, Morton held Calhoun partly respon- 
sible, but he blamed Jackson’s rashness more and still 
urged that Calhoun remain before the people as Vice- 
President during Jackson’s second term with hopes to 
succeed him in 1833. Calhoun pleased Morton by writing 
him in the spring of 1830 that he intended to do so. 
88 Morton to Bailey, Jan. 2, 1827, Letterbook, I. 31. Morton had been 


somewhat displeased with Calhoun’s course in the election of 1824. It had 


been ‘‘ tortuous. ’’ 
89 Morton to Calhoun, Dec. 8, 1828, Jan. 6, 1829, Letterbook, I. 42, 51. 
90 Letters to Calhoun, March, 1829-June, 1830, Letterbook, I. 65-238. 
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Within nine months, however, Morton’s expectations that 
Calhoun would lead the Democratic party were gone. The 
correspondence between Calhoun and Jackson regarding 
Calhoun’s responsibility for the censure which Monroe’s 
cabinet had bestowed in 1818 upon Jackson for his ac- 
tions in Florida was published in the Boston Statesman 
of February 26, 1831. 

Calhoun’s guidance of Democratic affairs in Massachu- 
setts had come to an end. Lyman had already lost his 
contest with Henshaw for Jackson’s patronage and had 
left the Jackson party and Calhoun as well, for his natu- 
ral place among the conservatives. Henshaw’s Statesman 
printed the correspondence but refrained from comment 
in favor of either Jackson or Calhoun. As collector at 
Boston, Henshaw was the leading Jacksonian officeholder 
in the state. For the time, therefore, it was expedient for 
him to reserve his opinions. Later in the forties when he 
did not have a position to lose, but one to gain, he was 
again found as a leader among Calhoun men supporting 
the Administration of Tyler after Calhoun succeeded 
Webster as Secretary of State.” 

Although reiterating his personal regard and declaring 
his belief that in the controversy with Jackson, Calhoun 
was in the right, Morton broke off political relations with 
Calhoun.” As the episode revealed the future of the 
Democratic party in Massachusetts, laid bare the lines of 
cleavage along which factional rifts were to widen into 
partisan chasms until the party was broken up in 1848, 
it is well to analyze the differences between Morton and 
Calhoun in some detail. 

From 1828 Calhoun had certainly made known his op- 
position to high tariffs and his devotion to South Caro- 


91 See below, pp. 284-286, 301-308. 


92 Letters to Calhoun, Jan. 16, 1830, March 7, 1831, Letterbook, I. 122, 
195. 
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lina’s peculiar economic interests. To this phase of Cal- 
houn’s policy, there had been in Morton’s mind no great 
objection, for he was more in accord with Calhoun than 
with Clay on the question of protection. Since Calhoun 
had abandoned his early support of internal improve- 
ments, the two men were further in agreement. Jack- 
son’s veto of the appropriation of national funds to 
build the Maysville road in Kentucky had pleased Mor- 
ton.** Moreover, he did not reject entirely Calhoun’s doc- 
trine of states rights. In 1834, after a silence of three 
years, Morton wrote again to Calhoun that he was dis- 
pleased with the ‘‘departure from fundamental princi- 
ples’’ that he observed in national and state politics. It 
was ‘‘encroachment by the powerful upon the weak,’’ and 
strong measures were necessary to ‘‘protect individual 
states from the combined power of the whole.’’ He as- 
sured Calhoun that after all they differed only in appli- 
eation, not in principle. But, while he spoke for the 
protection of minorities against combinations of power, 
Morton notably made no use in this letter of the word 
‘‘nullification.’’®* 

He did not accept the doctrine that a state, acting on 
its own responsibility, could set aside laws of the Union. 
He did not agree with Calhoun in principle. Underneath 
Calhoun’s theory lay a determination to maintain slave 
labor, the basic institution upon which South Carolina’s 
social and economic system was supported. To slavery 
and slavery extension, Morton was opposed. He had given 
his votes while a member of Congress against the ad- 
mission of Missouri, and in 1835 he declared that he was 
opposed to slaveholding, although he could take no part 


93 See above, p. 44. 
94 Letter to Calhoun, June 12, 1830, Letterbook, I. 180; F. J. Turner, 


Rise of the New West, pp. 230, 317. 
95 Morton to Calhoun, Feb. 13, 1834, Letterbook, I. 254. 
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in agitation against slavery as the guarantee of the Con- 
stitution forbade any direct action except by the slave- 
holders themselves.” 

Morton was looking back upon the situation in 1831 
and was revealing the real cause of his break with Cal- 
houn. Although asserting the strict constitutionalist point 
of view that no change could be made in the slave system 
except by those immediately concerned, Morton saw that 
slavery supported a social and economic class fully as ex- 
clusive as the ‘‘aristocracy’’ against which he was striv- 
ing in Massachusetts. He had objected to Calhoun’s alli- 
ance with the ‘‘monied class’’ in New England, and now 
Calhoun was leaving the national Democratic party to 
become the champion of the slaveholding ‘‘aristocracy.’’*’ 
This supposition is confirmed by his letter of December 
18, 1834, to George Bancroft, a fellow leader of rural 
democracy. He prophesied that Calhoun or Clay would 
be the ‘‘aristocratic’’ candidate for the presidency in 
1836.°° Morton and Calhoun were separated not by con- 
trary views of protective tariffs, or of internal improve- 
ments, or of the rights of minorities, but by disagree- 
ment over the institution of slavery. As long as Calhoun’s 
sectionalism retained its fundamental background of 
democratic principle, Morton was fully in sympathy; but 
when it was revealed as an aristocratic interest Morton 
turned to Martin Van Buren. 


96 Morton to G. B. Perry, Sept. 23, 1835, Letterbook, I. 348; Niles’ Regis- 
ter, LV, 222; Boston Advocate, Nov. 15, 1837. 

97 Letter to Calhoun, Dec. 8, 1828, Letterbook, I. 42. 

98 Letter to Bancroft, Dec. 18, 1834, Letterbook, I. 301. 

99 In connection with this change, a letter from Calhoun to Gen. H. A. 8. 
Dearborn, an ‘‘Old Republican,’’ once collector of custom duties at Boston 
(1811-1829), is of particular interest. At the time of this letter Dearborn 
was a leader in the Native American party. Writing from Washington on 
July 2, 1846, Calhoun said: ‘‘There has indeed been a strange (?) change 
of political relations in your state, which has placed you and your old associ- 
ates in a false position. ... We want a real honest conservative party based 
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The defection of Calhoun from the national party, to 
outward appearance, had not disturbed the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts. Seemingly it was united under 
the leadership of David Henshaw and Marcus Morton, 
with Henshaw as director of the party machine and pur- 
veyor of Jackson’s patronage and Morton, secure in his 
permanent place upon the Supreme Bench, as annual 
candidate for the governorship and leader of rural de- 
mocracy. The concord of party councils, however ap- 
parent, was not real. Henshaw was still a Calhoun man 
at heart, a conservative Democrat. Although it was not 
then manifest that Morton’s break with Calhoun and ad- 
herence to Van Buren would hamper the control of party 
affairs enjoyed by Henshaw and the Statesman, we can 
now see that progressive elements soon gathered about 
Morton and his aide, George Bancroft, and defied Hen- 
shaw’s leadership. In succeeding years Henshaw’s urban 
faction took the conservative side in the controversies 
over Antimasonry, Prohibition, and Abolition; but the 
rural Democrats who looked to Morton for direction were 
more often sympathetic with the agitators. It was a con- 
test between ‘‘city’’ and ‘‘country,’’ between conserva- 
tives and liberals. We shall find the rural faction gaining 
strength enough by 1838 to oust Henshaw from control 
of the party, but only to lose its hold by 1846. 

The five years from 1830 to 1835, however, witnessed 
Van Buren men and friends of Calhoun trying to stand 


on broad constitutional grounds. . . . As things now are, the spoils doctrines 
are in the ascendency in both of the old parties, and rapidly working the 
corruption of the people and the downfall of our free popular institutions. ’’ 
(‘‘Calhoun Correspondence,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1899, II. 700.) 

There is nothing in Calhoun’s championing of ‘‘free popular institu- 
tions’’ inconsistent with his philosophy. His conception of liberty and de- 
mocracy did not include the slave. Slavery was below society and the founda- 
tion upon which the social structure rested. Principles of liberty applicable 
to the structure did not apply to the foundation. 
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together. A host of issues crowded one upon the other de- 
manding of Jacksonian Democracy its utmost, if it were 
to maintain its contact with the national government, pre- 
serve its solidarity against the inroads of a third party 
and at times a fourth, and retain the zeal for reform suf- 
ficiently to attract fragments of the third and fourth 
parties when they should fall apart.’ 


100 Henry Lee and Democracy. It has been suggested that Henry Lee, 
wealthy merchant and advocate of free trade, was probably in close touch 
with Calhoun and an active promoter of Democracy in Massachusetts. Lee 
received South Carolina’s electoral votes for the vice-presidency in 1832. 
Although it is certainly possible .that correspondence between Lee and Cal- 
houn will come to light and confirm that opinion, the material on Lee which 
has been available shows no relationship beyond their common stand for free 
trade. Lee supported free trade in behalf of shipowners and merchants; Cal- 
houn in defense of cotton planters. Lee associated with Henshaw and Demo- 
crats when opposed to the protectionist, Nathan Appleton, for Congress in 
1830; but on other issues, Lee was more at home in the Whig party with his 
conservative friends and social acquaintances. As suggesting the opinion of 
the father, a letter of Lee’s son, Colonel Henry Lee, to Senator G. F. Hoar 
in 1892 may be quoted: 

‘‘For instance, in 1827, my father wrote the ‘Boston Report,’ and Judge 
Shaw the ‘Memorial,’—and in 1831 my father wrote the ‘Exposition of 
Evidence’ and Gallatin the ‘Memorial’ at a Free Trade Convention of all 
the States. For these admirable writings ... my father was treated as badly 
as was your father in Charleston. Of course in a northern community no 
violence was offered, nor could a man of his birth and position be looked 
down upon by promoted shopkeepers; but as far as they dared and as 
they could, the then rich sellers of dry goods showed their ill will. From that 
hour I have been an intelligent, earnest Free Trader, with a knowledge and 
undying remembrance of the spirit of the sometimes greedy, sometimes super- 
stitious, tariff men, bent, not upon discussion, but upon bribery (as towards 
Daniel Webster), and upon browbeating and arrogance and plunder towards 
the public at large. Nevertheless, I held some slack allegiance to the Whig 
party, not because I respected a party based on greed and ignorance of eco- 
nomic laws, but because in other matters which I deemed important I 
agreed with them.’’ (J. T. Morse, Jr., Memoir of Henry Lee, pp. 114-115.) 


CHAPTER III 


ANTIMASONRY IN POLITICS 
1830-1834 


Hensuaw and Morton had hardly united the supporters 
of Jackson into an organized party when Antimasonry 
swept through Massachusetts.. As a popular remon- 
strance against the established order of society, Anti- 
masonry attracted many of the more radical spirits away 
from the cause of Democracy and threatened to disrupt 
that party of protest altogether. No sooner had the politi- 
cal controversy over Antimasonry relaxed than a bitter 
contest over the Bank of the United States came into the 
foreground of politics. Following close upon the question 
of the Bank came the issues of protection, nullification, 
antislavery, temperance, the labor problem, and electoral 
reform. Just as Antimasonry was superseded by the issue 


1 The roots of social opposition to the Masonic order in New England lay 
deep in Federalist times when Jedediah Morse, a minister in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, wrought himself up by imagining that the Bavarian Illumi- 
nati had brought their pernicious secrecy and political machinations to 
America, and in the guise of Masonic lodges were undermining American 
institutions. Especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut, Morse was able 
to win the support of other orthodox ministers and Federalists in belief that 
Jefferson’s Republicanism and French infidelity were one and the same 
thing. It seems clear that Morse was suffering from hysterical fear that the 
influence of the French Revolution would subvert the ‘‘standing order’’ of 
society in America. Particularly was he afraid that Calvinistic orthodoxy 
would suffer. The Federalists, many of whom were quite aware that there 
was nothing in Morse’s fears, made political capital of this agitation to 
discomfit the Republicans, 

There is no conclusive evidence that the Antimasonic movement of 1826- 
1836 was the old agitation against the Illuminati stirred again from old 
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of the Bank, so the question of a national bank and na- 
tional finance was succeeded by the temperance issue and 
then by the rise of the slave question to dominance over 
state and national politics. 

Two irreconcilable elements formed the basis of New 
England culture, a determined and settled order and an 
equally positive individualism. The friction between them 
gave opportunity for the growth of such religious changes 
as the Unitarian departure from orthodoxy which had 
preceded Antimasonry and such moral stirrings as its 
contemporaries, Temperance and Abolition. Antimasonry 
was another phase of the same conflict. Antimasons were 
another restless group swayed by the emotion of reform. 
In his study of the Antimasonic party, Charles McCarthy 


sources of antagonism. It seems more likely that, once the light of dis- 
passionate observation was turned upon Morse’s theory, it was bereft for 
most men of all credibility. Nevertheless, there remained the tradition of 
Masonic intrigue and a vague but repellent feeling, to hold some men aloof 
from Masonry. The institution, however, was practically restored to the 
reputable position that it occupied before the Revolution, when such Bos- 
ton merchants as Col. William A. Palfrey, later Washington’s aide and 
Paymaster-General of the Revolutionary forces, was active in chartering 
lodges in Massachusetts. Many men of standing in both Federalist and 
Republican ranks had become members of the order. In the interval be- 
tween Morse’s agitation and the rise of Antimasonry, the nation’s atten- 
tion had been engrossed in the second war with England and absorbed in 
its many problems of westward expansion, development of manufacturing, 
spread of slave labor, and the tariff, so that the Illuminati and their de- 
signs on America were practically forgotten. 

See V. Stauffer, New Hngland and the Bavarian Illuminati, Columbia 
Studies in History, LXXXII. 1; A. E. Morse, Federalist Party in Massa- 
chusetts; Morton to B, F. Hallett, Aug. 3, 1836, Letterbook, I. 398, re- 
calling his father’s detestation of Masonry; Palfrey MSS., access to which 
was permitted by the kindness of the family. For other comment upon the 
connection between French infidelity and Masonry, see C. McCarthy, Anti- 
masonic Party, p. 546. McCarthy shows that the Antimasons made an effort 
to link up NMluminism with Masonry and gives references to the proceedings 
of the Antimasonic convention in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Dec. 30, 1829, but he 
does not maintain that there was any real connection between the agita- 
tion of Jedediah Morse and Antimasonry. 
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pointed out the alliance of Antimasons with workers for 
Temperance, the close relation between orthodox Congre- 
gationalism and Antimasonry, and its strength among the 
ultra-religious country folk who were already antago- 
nistic toward the urban classes. In short, evangelical faith 
and zeal for reform fought side by side against compla- 
cent tendencies whether in social life, religion, or politics.” 

With the news of William Morgan’s disappearance in 
New York State, the hysteria which stimulated in part 
the development of Antimasonry spread into the neigh- 
boring states of Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts, where it served admirably as a cohesive force for 
every sort of social and political unrest.* The whole range 


2A fitting example of this relationship was George Odiorne, who came 
to Boston from the rural community of Exeter, New Hampshire, and strove 
for the cause of orthodoxy as a founder of the Park Street Church, for 
temperance as a member of the American Temperance Society, for demo- 
cratic principles as a Free Bridge candidate, for Antimasonry, and finally 
for Antislavery. 

McCarthy also said (pp. 541-546): ‘‘The connection of the Jacksonian 
party with the increasing foreign population, composed as it was of so 
many Irish Catholics, added another element to Antimasonry. ‘Masonry, 
Roman Catholic Faith, Monks, and the Inquisition’ were often put in the 
same category, ‘Popery and Freemasonry’ were denounced as ‘schemes 
equally inconsistent with republicanism.’ . .. Such a spirit led naturally to 
the Native American doctrines of the future; indeed, many of the promi- 
nent Antimasons became leaders of that excitement.’’ This formula, how- 
ever, does not apply accurately to Antimasonry in Massachusetts. As we 
shall see, although Henshaw’s wing of the Democratic party opposed Anti- 
masonry and catered to the Irish, Antimasons nevertheless came into the 
party in support of Morton, Bancroft, and Van Buren. 

3 The story of Morgan briefly told is that he became disgusted with his 
Masonic affiliations and made arrangements to publish its secrets. His pur- 
pose was to get revenge for slights put upon him by the lodge at Batavia, 
New York, and to make money from the publication; for it was expected 
that his revelations would attract great attention. He disappeared in Sep- 
tember, 1826. It was said that he had been confined on an island in the 
Niagara River. Later a body was found in the river and identified as that 
of Morgan. Whether he was drowned or murdered, it is not necessary to 
determine here; the Masons of the vicinity were implicated. Indignation 
against those individuals developed into aversion for the whole institution. 
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of the emotionalism behind political Antimasonry is 
found in the analysis of the movement by John Q. Adams. 
He recognized, of course, that hostility, active or dor- 
mant, which was produced in most persons by secrets 
withheld from their knowledge; that fear, almost terror, 
seething up after the Morgan episode; that frenzy of the 
crowd in the presence of uncertain or imagined awful- 
ness. Besides, he perceived a genuine revulsion from the 
idea of oaths and obligations presumed to be precedent 
over duties and obligations to the state. Upon this illegal 
phase of speculative Masonry, Adams discoursed spirit- 
edly, but he did not examine his major premise. Did 
Masons give precedence to their oaths over their obliga- 
tions to the state? Then he brought to light another im- 
pelling factor in the propagation of Antimasonry. Al- 
ways from Hartford Convention days a revolter against 
domination by an inner circle, he saw in Freemasonry 


a conspiracy of the few against the equal rights of the many; 
anti-republican in its sap, from the fruit blushing at the sum- 
mit of the plant to the deepest fibre of its root. 


Finally, there was jealousy, although Adams did not so 
name it, because Masons seemed to have a monopoly of 
public office. He declared that three-fourths of the elec- 
tive offices in the state of New York were held by Masons. 
Of the ten thousand citizens in Boston qualified to sit in 
the General Court as representatives, possibly one thou- 
sand were Masons. Boston’s total representation in 1833 
had been sixty-three; according to a proper ratio, there- 
fore, the Masons were entitled to six or seven; but, said 
he, they actually had nearly thirty.* 


Under skillful manipulation this feeling was organized among the New 
Englanders in the population into an active political party. See G. H. 
Blakeslee, History of the Antimasonic Party, MSS. in Harvard Library ; 
©. McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, pp. 374-390, 547-550. 

4““Address to the Voters of Massachusetts,’’? Boston Daily Advocate, 
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According to Adams’ reasoning, the unavoidable con- 
clusion was that Masons were in office because the insti- 
tution had put them there, by interfering with the usual 
democratic modes of election. Once in office, they in turn 
used a pernicious influence to protect Masonry. He did 
not choose to consider the possibility that education, 
wealth, social position, and even other political preju- 
dices were very likely as great factors in placing Masons 
in offices and judgeships as underhanded and secret in- 
trigue by the Masonic order. The pages of his diary, 
written before the state election of 1833 and after his 
nomination by the Antimasons, are full of adverse com- 
ment upon the ‘‘Masonic faction in Boston’? who sent 
thirty-five of the sixty-three delegates to the National 
Republican convention at Worcester; upon the ‘‘union of 
federalism and Freemasonry”’ which abused him for his 
Antimasonic stand, and upon William Sullivan, chairman 
of the National Republican state committee, who had 
‘‘the double venom of Hartford Convention federalism 
and of spurious masonry in his blood.’’ Such close ap- 
proximation of Federalism and Freemasonry in the mind 
of a political antagonist on the eve of battle gives rise to 
the query as to whether this jealousy was not induced 
quite as much by hostility to the old enemy, Federalism, 
as by alarm over Freemasons in office.° 

No more than Adams, were the Democrats in the Anti- 
masonic movement willing to see other reasons than Ma- 


Jan. 5, 1834. Also published in Letters on the Masonic Institution, Boston, 
1847, Adams’ personal conviction seems to have been that the horrible 
oaths and imprecations which Masonry employed and its mummery of secret 
marvels were futile, ridiculous, and dangerous because of their unreality. 

5J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, IX. 16-19. McCarthy cites two instances of 
Masonic advertisement for political support: Boston Centinel, March 380, 
1816, and New York National Union, Oct. 30, 1834. Such cases, however, 
are isolated and not conclusive proof. See C. McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 
p- 539. 
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sonry itself for the presence of Masons in public office. It 
was contrary to their democratic ideals to have any one 
class or institution dominate. It made little difference to 
them that members of their own political group, such as 
Henshaw and Simpson, were also Masons. In the excite- 
ment of the time, they could see Masonry only as another 
‘‘aristocracy,’’ now found securely entrenched in public 
office. To them such a condition in public affairs was ruin- 
ous for the welfare of common men.° 

Little it mattered that twelve hundred Masons broke 
their ‘‘dignified silence’’ and published a statement that 
they were under no obligations to Masonry at variance 
with morality and loyalty to their citizenship, that Ma- 
sonry did not hinder freedom of religious belief or politi- 
cal preference.’ The Antimasonic state committee worked 
up an elaborate retort denying categorically every asser- 
tion of the statement. Reformers are not always gentle- 
manly, but the framers of the reply departed from gra- 
ciousness even more than is usual. They were determined 
to oust all Masons from office, and to do so they entered 
the arena of polities.* 

Political consequences of the Morgan affair first ap- 


6 Pliny Merrick, a Democrat in Worcester, published in 1829 a Letter on 
Speculative Freemasonry. For comment on Merrick see C. C. Baldwin, 
Diary, pp. 38-44. Amasa Walker put his reformer’s enthusiasm into a speech 
in the Council Room of Boston on August 27, 1829, and attacked the Ma- 
soni¢ institution as a political menace, Boston Free Press and Advocate, 
Oct. 2, 1829. 

7 The ‘‘Declaration’’ appeared on Dec. 31, 1831, in the Morning Post 
(Democratic) and the Advertiser (Natl. Republican). Notable signers 
were: D. Henshaw, J. K. Simpson, D. Brodhead of the ‘‘Statesman 
party’’; Dr. Ingalls, A. Peabody, N. Capen of the ‘‘Bulletin party’’; 
J. Bradlee, J. B. Derby, F, Baylies, Federalists; G. Blake, C. Cushing, J. T. 
Buckingham, National Republicans. 

8 The ‘‘Reply’’ did not appear until Jan. 1, 1833, over a year after the 
‘‘Declaration.’’ It was printed by only the Commercial Gazette and the 
regular Antimasonic organ, the Free Press and Advocate. 
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peared in Massachusetts during the Congressional cam- 
paign of 1828. The development of Antimasonic feeling 
was almost simultaneous everywhere in the state, but the 
people of Bristol County in the ‘‘Old Colony’’ had par- 
ticular reason for being the first to break with both Na- 
tional Republican and Democratic leaders. In 1827 the 
conservatives had engineered the election of Daniel Web- 
ster as United States Senator by playing the. northern 
part of the county against the southern in order to change 
its representatives in the state legislature.’ Henshaw’s 
machine in control of the state Democratic organization 
had also given little consideration to the wishes of any 
locality. When Bristol Democrats, therefore, saw the very 
man who had just manipulated their representation for 
the National Republicans join with the Statesman group 
in successful negotiation with the Democratic national 
administration, it was little wonder that their loyalty to 
their old party declined. 

In the spring elections of 1829 Plymouth and Norfolk 
gave some sixteen hundred votes to Antimasonic nomi- 
nees for the state senate. In August of that year, Anti- 
masonic enthusiasm had spread to Suffolk County and 
formed a county committee to develop a party organiza- 
tion. Meetings in other localities followed rapidly and 
led to the first state convention of Antimasons in Faneuil 
Hall on the last days of December, 1829. At this conven- 
tion, committees were appointed to find out the truth 
about the Morgan affair and later exposures of Ma- 
sonry, to submit reports, and to draw up resolutions. 
Three days were filled with speeches, testimony, and con- 

9C. McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, pp. 515-517. Beyond a general state- 
ment as to rural antagonism toward the city, MeCarthy gave no reason for 
the appearance of Antimasonry first in Bristol County. For the election of 


Webster see a letter from Morton to Calhoun, Feb. 5, 1830, Letterbook, I. 
138, Also see above, pp. 52-53. 
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ferences for the organization of the party now taking 
shape under the leadership of old Democrats.” 

The year 1830 was spent in forming connections with 
the national Antimasonic party, which gathered in con- 
vention at Philadelphia, and in constructing a state or- 
ganization which should win voters away from the older 
parties. County conventions in Plymouth and Norfolk 
nominated independent candidates for the state senate 
but endorsed the National Republican, Governor Lincoln, 
for reélection. In Norfolk, John Bailey, intimate friend 
of Adams, was elected to the senate.’ Because of these 
circumstances, perhaps, Adams later declared that Anti- 
masons were only a detachment of National Republicans. 
He was, however, mistaken. The first Antimasonic plu- 
ralities for the governorship were gained in Hampshire 
and Franklin counties, in the Connecticut Valley, among 
rural Federalists who had scattered their votes from 1825 
to 1830 and had never accepted the ‘‘amalgamation’”’ of 
conservative elements that Lincoln and Webster had con- 
trived for Adams in 1827.” 

Henshaw and the Statesman group who directed the 
Jacksonian party recognized this fact and declared that 
Antimasons were ‘‘auxiliaries of federalism . . . pirates 
in politics.’? But Henshaw also failed to characterize the 
new party accurately. Both he and Adams chose to over- 


10G, H. Blakeslee, History of the Antimasonic Party, II. Appendix B, 
d. The Boston Bulletin, Aug. 31, 1829, defended its Masonic stockholders 
and attacked the Suffolk meeting for ‘‘arraying the son against father.’’ 
It tried to discomfit Henshaw by calling attention to the old Democrats 
George Odiorne, Amasa Walker, and Dr. Phelps who were leading figures in 
the Antimasonic movement. For the convention see Abstract of Proceedings 
and Brief Report of the Debates, pamphlets published by the Antimasoniec 
organization. 

11 Proceedings, Antimasonie Party, Philadelphia, 1830; Proceedings, 
Fifth State Convention, Massachusetts, 1834, p. 227, 

12 Address to Massachusetts Voters, Jan. 5, 1834, Boston Advocate; Mass. 
Archives. 
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look the fact that many old Democratic Republicans had 
joined with National Republicans and old Federalists to 
become Antimasons. In fact, we have just seen that the 
leaders of the Antimasonic conventions came chiefly from 
those who had but recently followed Henshaw and Mor- 
ton into the Jacksonian party.*® 

The third party was not strong enough to have a nomi- 
nee for governor in the spring elections of 1831, but two 
independent candidates appealing for Antimasonic votes 
received over four thousand, sufficient to carry twenty- 
eight towns in the central part of the state where rural 
Federalism had been strong. Antimasonic candidates for 
the state legislature secured some nine thousand votes. It 
was a notable demonstration. The Democrats again sup- 
porting Morton for the governorship not only failed once 
more to oust Governor Lincoln but they lost ground. Pre- 
sumably Morton’s losses also swelled the Antimasonic 
vote.” 

As the state legislature of 1831 had passed a law to 
transfer state elections to the fall so as to coincide with 
national elections, a second contest for the governorship 
was to occur in November. The Antimasons convened at 


13 Statesman, April 3, 1830; Advocate, Sept. 24, 1830. Old Federalists 
like H. G. Otis were evidently opposed to Antimasonry. In September, 1830, 
Otis, as mayor of Boston, refused the use of Faneuil Hall for an Antima- 
sonic meeting on grounds of municipal rules. The following May, however, 
found the Antimasons back in Faneuil Hall for their second state convention. 

14 Massachusetts Archies: The vote in the 295 towns making legal 
returns. 

National Republican Democratic Scattering 
Governor L. Lincoln 31,875 M. Morton 12,694 4,326 
Lieut. Governor T.L. Winthrop 34,034 N. Willis 12,257 1,719 

Morton received only 26 per cent. of the total vote, a loss of 4 per cent. 
He lost four towns. Lincoln made a slight gain over the preceding. year 
but lost 29 towns. For these changes, the Antimasonic vote was responsible. 
The two Antimasonic candidates together carried the old Federalist county 
of Hampshire. 
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Boston in May, accordingly, to put forward a single can- 
didate. They approached Adams, who had now returned 
to national polities as Congressman for the Quincy dis- 
trict. He declined.® Then, they declared for Samuel La- 
throp who had been an Adams man in Congress and active 
in organization of the National Republican party. Better 
still for Antimasonry, he had been the Federalist candi- 
date for governor in 1824. The only drawback to his can- 
didacy was that he had openly expressed loyalty to Henry 
Clay, and the Antimasonic party already had national as- 
pirations which did not favor the advancement of a Ma- 
son and the leading National Republican of the country.” 

At this convention of 1831 there appeared an honorary 
delegate from Rhode Island who was soon to assume ac- 
tive direction of Antimasonry in Massachusetts. B. F. 
Hallett, a native of Barnstable on Cape Cod, graduated 
from Brown in 1816 and then, after studying law, began 
newspaper work in Providence. But attracted by the op- 
portunities afforded in the new movement, Hallett re- 
turned to Massachusetts to become editor-in-chief of the 
Antimasonic organ, the Boston Free Press and Advocate, 
and to wage a persistent war upon Freemasonry until the 
turn of the political wheel threw him into the Jacksonian 
party. Emerson observed the activity of Hallett with 
amusement : 

15 Abstract of Proceedings, Boston, 1831. There was. 243 delegates from 
10 counties at this second Antimasonic convention. Adams, Memoirs, IX. 45. 

16 Lathrop was an Adams elector in 1828; president of the state senate 
in 1829. William Wirt, the Antimasonic candidate for President, was a for- 
mer Mason. He had gained prominence as attorney-general under Monroe. 
When it became known that Lathrop had been nominated by the Antimasons, 
an indignation meeting of ‘‘ National Republicans’’ in Springfield demanded 
to see his letter of acceptance. They were somewhat appeased when they 
learned that Lathrop had spoken highly of Governor Lincoln, had objected 


to Wirt’s candidacy, and avowed himself a friend of Clay. See M. A. 
Green, Springfield, p. 398. 
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How many people get a living in New England by calling the 
Unitarians prayerless, or by showing Calvinists to be bigots. 
Hallett feeds on the Antimasons. . . .1” 


The Democratic party, under Henshaw’s direction, 
made no effort to offset the Antimasonic nomination of 
Lathrop. It continued its habitual opposition to Adams 
and the conservatives and its support of Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration. Henshaw himself was a Mason. Morton, al- 
though personally opposed to Masonry, did not believe 
in political opposition to it. He again accepted the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor.** In August, 1831, the 
Statesman ended its career as the party organ. Charles 
G. Greene, younger brother of Henshaw’s first editor, re- 
signed from the Statesman and on November 9 started 
his own small paper, the Morning Post. Why this change 
took place was not told to the public in the columns of 
either paper. Greene declared that he would be candid 
and temperate in support of Jackson; that he favored 
modification of the tariff, abolishment of imprisonment 
for debt, and a new licensing law for the benefit of small 
merchants. He himself became a candidate for the state 
legislature on Grocers’ and Free Debtors’ tickets as well 
as on the regular Democratic list. The Morning Post pub- 
lished successive attacks upon the Bank of the United 
States; but it took the conservative side in opposition to 
Antimasonry, Temperance, and Abolition.” 


17 Emerson, Journals, III. 459. 

18 Adams, Memoirs, VIII. 392; Morton to P. Merrick, March 10, 1830, 
Letterbook, I. 186; Morton to A. Phelps, March 14, 1833, I. 236. C. C. 
Baldwin was in Worcester on September 1, 1831, when the Democratic state 
convention met. He wrote in his Diary (p. 139): ‘‘This day assemble in 
state convention the Jackson party to nominate a candidate for Gov. It is 
rather a miserable concern and is composed of such as want office and the 
disaffected of all parties.’’ 

19 Boston Morning Post, Nov. 9, 15, 1831, files in Boston Public Library. 
The Daily Advertiser called the Grocers’ party, ‘‘Jacksonism in disguise.’’ 
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Although the Boston Statesman now disappeared as 
the mouthpiece of the Democratic organization, replaced 
by a daily paper of less pretentious dimensions, the old 
Statesman faction that David Henshaw had gathered to- 
gether in the ’twenties remained in control of Democratic 
affairs. It may very well be that the change of title and 
partial readjustment of policy were necessitated by the 
uncomfortable situation of Calhoun’s friends when in this 
year he broke openly with Jackson. Duff Green’s Umted 
States Telegraph at Washington was cast off for F. P. 
Blair’s Globe. As the Statesman group had been in close 
relations with Duff Green, Henshaw and his friends may 
have sensed the disadvantage of further activity under 
the Statesman label. As Collector at Boston and manager 
of the Jacksonian machine, Henshaw certainly had good 
reason to divert attention from his former relations with 
Calhoun.” 

The National Republicans stood upon Governor Lin- 
coln’s past record and refused to be stirred by the rise 
of Antimasonic fervor. Lincoln again secured a safe ma- 
jority at the polls on November 14, 1831. But Lathrop 
carried the Antimasonic party into second place. Morton 
ran third. Antimasonry brought out an increased vote 
and cut down the totals of both Lincoln and Morton. It 
made large gains among the rural towns of eastern Mas- 
sachusetts and carried the two Connecticut River counties 
of Franklin and Hampshire. There was a considerable 
interchange of towns throughout the state between Na- 
tional Republican and Democrats, but the outstanding 
result of the fall election in 1831 was a transition of rural 
National Republican and old Federalist communities to 
Antimasonry. The more recent expression of liberalism 
had surpassed the older party of protest and had made 


20 See above, p- 60. 
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greater inroads upon the dominant conservatism of 
Massachusetts.” 

The older party was laboring under the handicap of 
Henshaw’s moderate leadership and Morton’s unwilling- 
ness to use the popular cry of the moment. He would not 
make Masonry a political issue. As a result, Morton suf- 
fered losses to Antimasonry, although not as great as 
Lincoln’s. In addition, there was confusion in the ranks 
of Democracy from still other causes. Centrifugal forces 
were unloosed during 1831 that threatened to wreck the 
party completely. The Grocers’ and Free Debtors’ move- 
ment in Boston, fostered by the Morning Post, may have 
troubled Henshaw little, as it was hardly more than a 
local demonstration with its chief aim, perhaps, to get 
Charles G. Greene into the state legislature. The con- 
servatives refused to believe Greene’s assertion that it 
was a new radical movement. They dismissed it as ‘‘ Jack- 
sonism in disguise.’’ But Henshaw could not view the 
Workingmen’s movement with the same unconcern. 

If we were to depict this manifestation of liberalism 

‘in terms of present-day industrial conditions, we would 
give a mistaken impression. The factories at Waltham 
and Lowell were well established in the ’thirties, but by 
no means to be compared with the complex industries of 


21 Massachusetts Archives: 


National Republican Democratic 
Governor L.Lincohn . . 28,804 M.Morton . . 10,975 
Lieut.Governor T.L. Winthrop . 39,820 J.Mills . . . 11,416 
Antimasonic Scattering 
Governor S.Lathrop . . 13,357 279 
Lieut. Governor 313 


The bulk of the Antimasonic vote for lieutenant governor was given to 
Winthrop in preference to Mills. It is a striking indication of National Re- 
publican sympathy with Antimasonry. While the total vote rose; Lincoln 
and Morton both lost ground. Morton received only 20 per cent. of the vote 
east and carried only Berkshire County. Antimasonry gained over 9000 votes 
and won 65 towns—an increase of 37. 
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Massachusetts to-day. And in comparison with the cot- 
ton mills of Waltham and Lowell, the industries of the 
Connecticut Valley and the Berkshire Hills were insig- 
nificant. Manufacturing in the western part of Massachu- 
setts was scarcely beyond the household stage. In any 
case, there was no class of factory operatives such as 
exists now in the cities of Massachusetts. There was no 
industrial population distinct from other classes, living 
apart and reproducing itself in slums and tenement dis- 
tricts. Those who worked in the mill towns of Massachu- 
setts came from near-by farms. They had not as yet 
broken the ties that bound them to rural communities, 
nor abandoned the point of view that placed them in the 
agricultural class.” 

In the inland towns to the west, the Workingmen’s 
movement was agrarian rather than industrial. ‘‘Those 
of hard hands and sound hearts’? were farm hands more 
than mechanics and mill employees.** Whatever industrial 
and class tinge their political philosophy took on came 
indirectly from hostility toward the city and the wealthy 
urban classes who were promoting the new manufactur- 
ing industries. The group of wealth and respectability in 
Boston seemed to dominate politics out of all proportion 
to its contribution to the state. The workingmen of the 
western counties looked upon themselves as producers 
and upholders of democratic principles. They were op- 
posed to ‘‘accumulators’’? who manipulated ‘‘associated 
wealth’’ and, with it, affairs of public concern.” 

In the eastern seaport towns, the Workingmen’s party 
grew out of a demand by carpenters and ship caulkers 


22 McLane, Report on Manufactures, House Docs., 22 Cong., 1 sess., no. 
308, A. B, Darling, ‘‘Workingmen’s Party in Massachusetts,’’? Am. Hist. 
Review, October, 1923. 

28 J. B, Eldredge to G. Bancroft, Sept. 20, 1834, Bancroft MSS. 

24 Notice of 8, C. Allen in Morning Post, Sept. 28, 1833. 
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for shorter hours. They wished to establish a ten-hour 
day.” Their discontent, however, soon expanded into 
larger demands for a lien law which would ensure la- 
borers some benefit from the product of their labor, for 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, for reduction of 
lawyers’ fees, for public education and industrial train- 
ing. All these demands show that they had grievances 
against the wealthy classes in common with the farmers 
of the western counties. Their desires, moreover, that 
common people should enjoy greater participation in 
government and larger benefits from social institutions, 
were closely allied with the aims of the regular Demo- 
cratic party.” 

From its beginning at Plymouth in April, 1830, how- 
ever, the Workingmen’s party displayed a marked inde- 
pendence of the Democratic organization. Its influence 
spread rapidly with meetings in Boston, Dedham, Dor- 
chester, and in Franklin and Hampshire counties. At 
Northampton in Hampshire, it acquired so much strength 
that it could offer an independent nomination for the 
state senate to George Bancroft, whose theoretical democ- 
racy was now developing in a patriotic history of the 
United States. Hnough votes were polled to secure his 
election, but he refused to accept. In so doing he at- 
tracted the attention of the state to this new liberal 
movement and directly associated himself with the 
Democrats.” 

25 The New England Association had been organized following a carpen- 
ters’ strike at Boston in 1825. The Association expanded into the Working- 
men’s party to carry the demands of labor into politics. For further discus- 
sion, see J. R. Commons’ History of Labor, I. 290-315. 

26 The Workingmen’s Prayer, June 1, 1831; Statesman, April 9, 1831. 

27 Bancroft was living in Northampton. Until October, 1831, he was as- 
sociated with J. G. Cogswell in the Round Hill School for boys. “(Howe, 
Bancroft, I. 179.) Bancroft enjoyed a close personal friendship with George 


Ticknor, prominent among the Bostonian élite, Ticknor was very much in- 
terested in Bancroft’s career as a historian, but much opposed to his politi- 
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The Workingmen’s party by 1831 had become self-con- 
scious enough to hold apart from the regular Democratic 
party and divert many votes from Democratic candidates 
in succeeding elections. The Statesman of April 9, 1831, 
announced that the Workingmen of Suffolk and Norfolk 
had supported Governor Lincoln and that Workingmen 
in the western part of the state had voted for the Anti- 
masonic candidates. Henshaw, however, only made the 
situation worse by losing his temper with these willful 
Democrats. He angrily declared that, like the Federal- 
ists, all Workingmen were enemies of Democracy.” De- 
mocracy in Massachusetts entered upon the presidential 
year with cause for anxiety on account of the disinte- 
grating forces which were attacking its solidarity. Mor- 
ton had scolded the Jacksonian Administration for dis- 
rupting the state party by tactless appointments, but the 
conservatism of Henshaw’s clique, which Morton was 
not yet ready to abandon, had quite as much to do with 
the party’s weakness. Neither Morton nor Henshaw had 
come to a realization of the corrosive strength of the new 
issues. 

Inasmuch as Antimasonry was to try its power in a 
national election, the year 1832 brought a still greater 
interest in state politics. The Antimasonic convention was 
controlled by old Democrats. And to attract other Demo- 
crats, the convention scored Henry Clay, presidential 
candidate of the National Republicans, as ‘‘far behind 
eal activity. On March 19, 1830 (or 1831), Ticknor counseled Bancroft 
against association with the ‘‘ Workies’’ and ‘‘ Jacksonians. ’’ 

John Davis, later National Republican governor of Massachusetts, was 
Bancroft’s brother-in-law. Davis wrote to Bancroft on June 27, 1830, to 


marvel at his refusal to accept the election. ‘‘It is running by the world so 
easily and leaving its follies and foibles behind that I almost envy you.’’ 
(Bancroft MSS.) 

28 Statesman, April 9, 1831; J. B. Derby, Political Reminiscences, p- 
112, Henshaw’s remarks at the meeting of insurgent Jacksonians led by 
Derby and others on Aug. 15, 1831. 
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the ordinary standard of morals.’’ There was no ‘‘virtu- 
ous example in his private life.’’ But Lathrop had 
declared friendship with Clay, and William Wirt, Anti- 
masonic candidate for the presidency, had evaded ex- 
pressing strong objections to Masonry. The Antimasons, 
however, minimized such inconsistencies and relied upon 
popular feeling against Masonry to bring them success.” 

National Republicans had good reason to fear that the 
Antimasons, with Lathrop again candidate, might se- 
cure an even greater portion of their own Federalist in- 
heritance. Moreover, Henry Clay was a Mason, and with 
Daniel Webster’s expectations of the presidency also to 
be considered, there was danger of disunion in the party. 
To complete their anxiety, Governor Lincoln had failed 
in 1831 to make the tone of his disapproval of Masonry 
satisfactory to the Antimasons. He lost the endorsement 
once given him by Antimasonry in Plymouth and Nor- 
folk counties.” 

The Democratic organization also had ample cause to 
be alarmed, for Antimasonry had made a noticeable cut 
into the Democratic vote. In addition, Henshaw found 
that Morton had tired of being the annual candidate and 
wished to withdraw. He was finally persuaded to stay in 
the contest with Lincoln, but he was not at all sanguine. 
He distributed faithfully whatever party propaganda 
came from Washington, but remarked that he could not 
influence anyone except Marcus Morton, Junior. His hu- 
mor failed him when he thought how little the ‘‘poor 
Democrats of Massachusetts’’ counted in the plans of the 
Jacksonian Administration.” 

29 Worcester, Sept. 5, 6, 1832. This convention had 319 members repre- 
senting 102 towns in 11 counties. The above quotation is from the eonven- 
tion’s Address... to the People of Massachusetts. 


30 Adams, Memoirs, VIII. 231; IX. 45. 
31 Letters to Moses Stuart, C. G. Greene, Nathan Willis, Isaac Hill, 
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To increase Democratic confusion, the Workingmen’s 
party was gaining ground not only in southern and west- 
ern counties, where it originated, but in Boston. In the 
spring of 1832 a weekly paper, the Workingmen’s Ban- 
ner, was established there. The Morning Post welcomed it 
to the newspaper circle and declared that it was better 
to have newspaper discussion than quarreling in public 
meetings; but undoubtedly Henshaw and the party lead- 
ers did not view with pleasure further evidence that this 
liberal faction was breaking away from the regular 
Democratic party.” 

The situation of Massachusetts Democrats, moreover, 
was unpleasant and difficult because so large and re- 
spectable an element looked at Democracy with some- 
thing like dread and abhorrence. It did not take into 
consideration the intellectual ability of Morton, the mod- 
erate views of Henshaw, nor the genuine interest that 
such men as these had in public welfare. When it formed 
its estimate of Democracy, it thought of mobs and 
demagogues. 

Although Ralph Waldo Emerson in his own individual- 
istic departure from Unitarian conservatism was close to 
the liberal philosophy which Jay behind the aspirations 
of Democracy, he had not yet come to a complete break 
with the conservative spirit of his idols, Everett and 
Webster. His diary of this time, therefore, reflects that 
feeling in Massachusetts so hostile to Democracy. He 
considered the possible reélection of Andrew Jackson to 
the presidency with ‘‘anxiety for the welfare of the 
state.’’ Part of this anxiety, he confessed, was due to 
‘‘consciousness of personal defect’’; but, he continued: 
March, 1831-May, 1832, Letterbook, I. 190-218. Hill was a member of 
Jackson’s ‘‘kitchen cabinet’’ and closely allied with Henshaw through Na- 


thaniel and Charles G. Greene of the Morning Post. 
82 Morning Post, April 14, 1832. 
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‘we shall all feel dirty if Jackson is reélected.** The Jack- 
son party was ‘‘the bad party’’ to Emerson; yet he 
checked his disdain with the thought that American poli- 
tics were still far from ‘‘the depravity that says ‘Evil be 
thou my good.’ ’’ He reflected: 


God is promoted by the worst—Don’t despise even the An- 
drew Jacksons .. . they perform a beneficence they know not of, 
and cannot hinder if they would. 


Again two months later Emerson jotted down in his 
diary : 

I suppose the evil may be cured by this rank rabble party, the 
Jacksonism of the country, heedless of English and of all litera- 
ture . . . may root out the hollow dilettantism of our cultivation 
in the coarsest way. Meantime Webster is no imitator, but a true 
genius for his work.** 


Emerson could feel some aversion for Jacksonian De- 
mocracy and yet appreciate the potential good in it. But 
not so the conservative class as a whole. During July of 
this election year, the President vetoed the bill for re- 
newing the charter of the Bank with a special message 
declaring his fear of concentrated wealth. This move 
alone was sufficient to consolidate all the conservative 
elements of Massachusetts in opposition to him.” 

To Morton, this dislike of Jackson, so sharply ex- 
pressed by Emerson and so determinedly held by all con- 
servatives in Massachusetts was inconceivable. He wrote: 


In political life we can see strange inconsistencies, the mass 
of people of this state—the land of the Pilgrims—and many of 
the most enlightened moral and pious among them, too, engaged 
in supporting for the highest office in the nation, a man who has 
lived all his life in open violation of the laws of God and Man. 


33 Emerson, Journals, Nov. 6, 1832, II. 527, 
34 Emerson, Journals, III. 357, 282, 308. 
85 See below, pp. 130-143. 
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Such a man as Henry Clay, acknowledged to be guilty of 
far more than Jackson had ever been accused, was ac- 
claimed by those in Massachusetts who were proud of 
their respectability. For them, however, the personal 
life of Clay was of less concern than the threatened en- 
croachment upon their economic interests. Jackson was 
attacking the Bank. 
In the elections of November 12, 1832, may be seen 
the result of this opinion.*’ Lincoln and Clay received 
more than twice as many votes as their nearest rivals. 
Morton passed the Antimason Lathrop, but Jackson ran 
third to Wirt in the presidential returns. There were 
few changes in the geographic division of the state. Gen- 
erally the same areas were National Republican, Demo- 
cratic, or Antimasonic as before; but there was a notable 
change in aggregate votes. Lathrop’s candidacy in the 
fall of 1831 had increased the Antimasonic vote about 
9000 and had raised the total vote over 4500. He had cut 
Lincoln’s majority from 7427 to 2096 and had moved into 
second place ahead of Morton. The election of 1832 drew 
10,810 more voters to the polls; but of this new vote, 
Lathrop secured only 1398, while Morton received 4222 
and Lincoln 5142. It was not Antimasonry that brought 


36 Morton to Moses Stuart, March 7, 1831, Letterbook, I. 190. 
87 Massachusetts Archives: 302 towns making legal returns. 


National Republican Democratic 
Governor L. Lincoln . . 33,946 M.Morton . . 15,197 
Lieut. Governor 8S. Armstrong . 33,920 J. Mills . . . 14,840 
President H.Clay . . . 31,800 A.Jackson . . 13,900 

Antimasonic Scattering 

Governor S. Lathrop . . 14,755 327 
Lieut.Governor TT. Fuller . . 14,479 280 
President WaWitt .. 2 «| 24600 


Morton won 52 towns and 24 per cent. of the total vote, a gain of 4 per 
cent. Lathrop won 66 towns, but only 23 per cent. of the total vote, a loss 
of 2 per cent. Lincoln’s majority was reduced to 1833 in spite of the fact 
that he secured the largest part of the increased vote. 
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out the additional vote and decided the election, but the 
controversy between conservatives and Jacksonians over 
the Bank of the United States.* 

There are two conclusions from the outcome of 1832. 
Massachusetts was still preponderantly conservative, for 
it gave the largest part of its new vote to Lincoln; but, 
despite many disintegrating forces the party of liberal- 
ism was able more than to hold its own. Antimasonry had 
attracted many persons from Democratic affiliations. The 
Workingmen’s movement was developing into a distinct 
group, soon to try for the governorship as a separate or- 
ganization. The conservatives, who in 1828 had watched 
with alarm the alliance of the Statesman with the Irish 
immigrants, were repelled still more by Jacksonism. Be- 
sides ruthlessness in Administration, it now meant to 
them a radical financial policy. Nevertheless, Jacksonian 
Democracy withstood all three opponents and gained 
slowly in strength. 

On their part, the Antimasons were encouraged by 
Lathrop’s showing in the face of the greater issue of a 
national bank and began at once to lay plans for winning 
the governorship in 1833. Since Adams had been a Na- 
tional Republican President and had enjoyed great pres- 
tige from his international career as a diplomat and 


38 Adams, Memoirs, Dec. 5, 1833, IX. 45. Anxious to uphold Antimasonry 
and to show its National Republican character, Adams asserted that 
Lathrop had raised the opposition to Lincoln and had been responsible for 
the reduction of Lincoln’s majority in 1831 and 1832. It is true that 
Lathrop’s candidacy was the chief cause of Lincoln’s losses in 1831; but 
in 1832 Lathrop did not gain proportionately with his rivals. It might seem 
that Morton’s gain in 1832 indicated a return of those voters who had been 
deserting him at each election for the Antimasonic candidates. But that was 
hardly true, for Antimasonry was still growing stronger. It was not until 
1835 that democratic Antimasons moved back into the Democratic party. 
Adams’ analysis of the situation, therefore, was in error in so far as he 
disregarded the share of Democracy in cutting down the lead of the National 


Republican, Governor Lincoln. 
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Secretary of State, he could be expected still to have a 
large National Republican and anti-Federalist following. 
Moreover, he had fought persistently against Masonry 
as a menace to society. He would make the strongest 
possible candidate. When Antimasonic leaders, however, 
went down to Washington in July for a conference with 
him, they found that he was very reluctant to accept the 
nomination of the Antimasons alone. He had already 
been approached in March by Edward Everett with the 
information that Governor Lincoln had declined further 
nomination and that there was a plan afoot to unite the 
National Republicans and the Antimasons in support of 
Adams for governor. He had told Everett then that he 
was absolutely unwilling to engage in the turmoil of state 
politics unless he were sure of effecting that union. He 
already knew that in January Antimasonic members of 
the state legislature had nominated Daniel Webster for 
the presidency. Now he was assured by his Antimasonic 
callers that other National Republicans also would follow 
Webster in a coalition to support his candidacy. He might 
effect such a union of contending factions as he had se- 
cured in 1827." Still he was not entirely convinced by 
this overture, presumably direct from Webster and the 
National Republicans. He was aware that there was 
much conservative and Masonic opposition to his candi- 
dacy for the National Republicans; and he was genu- 
inely reluctant to leave Congress where he enjoyed par- 
ticipation in national affairs. 

On account of this situation, Adams welcomed other 
suggestions in the course of interviews preliminary to 
the conventions of the Antimasons in September and of 
the National Republicans in October. Among these, Ed- 

89 Adams, Letters on the Masonic Institution, 1847; Adams, Memoirs, 


VIII. 535-539; IX, 6-18; McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, p. 535; G. 'T. 
Curtis, Webster, I. 508-511; Niles’ Register, XLIX. 293, 
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ward Hverett’s name was cautiously advanced by his 
brother, Alexander H. Everett, for Adams’ consideration 
at the very time that the Antimasons were offering their 
nomination to Adams. Five days later, on July 15, Ed- 
ward Everett attended an Antimasonic meeting at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, and made public his thoughts on 
Freemasonry. In carefully measured words he charac- 
terized the institution as at war with the obligations of 
the state and without value to society.** Adams now de- 
clined a second offer from the Antimasons, and after his 
solicitude regarding the abandonment of Samuel Lathrop 
had been met with the assurance that Lathrop did not 
care for renomination, Adams urged the selection of 
Everett. 

But Edward Everett’s aim of acquiring the double 
nomination was not destined to be achieved. Before the 
Antimasonic convention met in September, Adams re- 
ceived another call from Alexander H. Everett: 


He urged me to consent to be nominated for election as Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, which I persisted in declining. He 
thought they could not agree on his brother Edward, but gave 
me no substantial reason for changing my determination.** 


Everett’s declaration against Freemasonry had won rec- 
ognition for him from the Antimasons; but it had of- 
fended the Masonic element in the National Republican 
party. It is probable that he received intimations that he 
could not hope to secure the National Republican nomina- 
tion in October, intimations blunt enough to decide him 
against trying for the Antimasonic nomination in Sep- 
tember. He had no desire to lose the support which in 


40 Adams, Memoirs, VIII. 428. Everett’s speech at Concord was bound in 
‘CA collection of letters on freemasonry in chronological order,’’ Boston, 
1849, It may be found in Harvard College Library. 

41 Adams, Memoirs, IX. 11-14. Adams endorsed John Bailey for lieutenant 
governor as: ‘‘for many years an intimate and confidential friend of mine.’’ 
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April had just returned him to Congress. So the Anti- 
masonic state convention on September 12 was informed 
that— 


Mr. Everett had distinctly declined being put in nomination, 
not from want of sympathy with the principles and objects of 
the Convention, but from a sense of duty and to avoid unjust im- 
putations of personal motives.* 


Antimasonry was now a full-fledged political party 
standing on the very edge of success; provided the proper 
candidate were selected, a man who would appeal to 
many National Republicans if not the party organiza- 
tion itself. With the withdrawal of Samuel Lathrop and 
the refusal of Edward Everett, there remained but one 
who could possibly carry the party to a victory. It must 
nominate Adams and urge upon him the necessity of his 
acceptance.** 

When Adams finally agreed to accept, he expected also 
to receive the National Republican nomination. His at- 
tacks on Freemasonry had been so severe, however, that 
the Boston Masons went to the National Republican con- 
vention at Worcester determined to keep him out of the 
place.** Although Alexander H. Everett had tried, so he 
told Adams, to convince them that Webster wanted the 
National Republicans to endorse Adams’ nomination, the 


42 McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, p. 519; Adams, Memoirs, VIII. 539; 
Proceedings of the Convention, 1833. 

48 John Bailey was offered the nomination, but in deference to Adams he 
declined. The convention had 420 members from 104 towns in 11 counties. 
The membership had doubled since 1830. Part of the session was taken up 
with the question of Washington’s membership in the Masonic order and 
with Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion of the institution. Marshall’s letter 
to Edward Everett was withheld from publication for some time. (Webster 
to Everett, Feb. 6, 1836, Webster’s Writings and Speeches, National Edi- 
tion, XVI. 267.) 

44 Adams, Memoirs, IX. 16-20. The Masons had 35 of the 63 delegates to 
the convention from Boston. (Adams’ open letter in the Boston Advocate, 
Jan. 5, 1834.) 
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Boston Masons remained obdurate. They defied Alexan- 
der Hverett with ‘‘fiery zeal’’ for Masonry. To cool this 
high feeling, he informed the committee on the ‘‘ad- 
dress to the people’’ that in the western part of the state 
attacks on Adams were especially unpopular. He dis- 
played an editorial from a Northampton paper which 
rebuked the Boston Atlas for ‘‘scurrility on the subject 
of Mr. Adams.’’** 

But in the meantime, Edward Everett had approached 
Adams’ son at the request of George Bancroft, who was 
the brother-in-law of John Davis. Would Adams with- 
draw in favor of Davis? Adams by this time was highly 
displeased with the Everetts, and he no doubt considered 
that it was too late to withdraw from competition for the 
National Republican nomination. He had accepted the 
Antimasonic candidacy to gain the National Republican 
endorsement also and thereby to effect a union of the 
two parties opposing Jacksonian Democracy. He could 
hardly be expected to throw the whole plan over at the 
last moment in favor of another who did not have the 
Antimasonic nomination.* 

The movement for John Davis, National Republican 
Congressman from Worcester, whose public statements 
and private opinions against the Masonic institution were 
much milder than those of Adams, was directed by the 
Masonic elements in the convention, and supported, so 
Adams thought, by Governor Lincoln. Lincoln had been 
much provoked with the Antimasonic opposition to his 


45 A, H. Everett to G. Bancroft, Oct. 11, 1833, Bancroft MSS. Bancroft, 
a Democrat, controlled the policy of the Northampton paper. 

46 Adams, Memoirs, Oct. 4, 1833, IX. 19: ‘‘I desired Charles to say to 
E. E. that I had the same disposition to do anything in my power that was 
honest to restore union and harmony in the Nat. Rep. party and that I 
wished him to make his proposition to me in writing . . . on reflection he 
will be ashamed of the project he has undertaken and will say no more 
about it.’’ 
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Administration, and thinking it due to Adams, persuaded 
Davis to accept the nomination.” On his part, Davis 
seems to have been very reluctant to enter the contest. 
Writing in his diary on October 2, 1838, Davis’ friend, 
C. C. Baldwin, remarked: 


they nominated Hon. John Davis, which I have no doubt he ac- 
cepted with sincere regret. He resisted the first invitation, and 
was persuaded to stand almost upon compulsion. How little 
mercy politicians show one another.* 


While the Antimasons and the National Republicans 
were trying in vain to find a common candidate, the 
Democratic leaders stood by and did nothing to counter- 
act those negotiations. In reply on March 14 to an Anti- 
mason who formerly had been in the Democratic ranks, 
Morton declared that he would not share in the political 
activity of the Antimasonic movement nor participate in 
public discussion of Freemasonry. Not only did this decla- 
ration make clear that he did not consider the evils of 
Masonry sufficient to warrant political attacks but it 
showed that both Morton and Henshaw’s machine behind 
him did not estimate accurately the significance of the 
fifteen thousand votes given in the preceding election to 
Lathrop.*® They knew that many of the leaders as well as 
the followers had but recently been in the Democratic 
party. They did not fully appreciate the distinct party- 
consciousness of Antimasonry nor apprehend the possi- 
bility that democratic Antimasons might never return to 
their old loyalty. No effort, consequently, was made in 
1833 by the Democratic party to negotiate with the Anti- 
masonic leaders for a coalition such as was being at- 
tempted by one wing of the National Republican party. 

47 Adams, Memoirs, Dec. 5, 1833, IX. 45. 


48 Baldwin, Diary, p. 235. 
49° Morton to Dr. Abner Phelps, March 14, 1833, Letterbook, I. 236. 
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Disregarding the Antimasonic movement, the Democrats 
set to work on a campaign for Jackson, and during the 
month of June they were materially aided by the pres- 
ence in Massachusetts of Jackson himself. 

It was with the prejudices of a Bostonian aristocrat 
that young Josiah Quincy received his appointment from © 
Governor Lincoln as aide-de-camp to the President and 
met Jackson at the boundary line of Rhode Island to con- 
duct him through Massachusetts. As Quincy watched the 
noisy celebrations of the Democrats in honor of their 
President, his instinctive dislike almost got the better of 
him. By the time, however, that he had accompanied the 
President to Cambridge to receive the degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard University, Quincy’s cool reserve had 
been so completely broken by Jackson’s dignity and gra- 
ciousness that he watched with great amusement the sen- 
sation caused by the action of Harvard among his fellow 
‘‘Brahmins.’’ While some conservatives could not be- 
lieve that Jackson was a gentleman nor that he had any. 
claims to culture to merit the bestowal of the degree, 
others found their prejudices quite disarmed. The Bos- 
ton Atlas still could rail bitterly at Jackson and every- 
thing Jacksonian, but the Boston Courier, fully as Na- 
tional Republican in political bias, defended Harvard and 
admitted that Jackson, as well as Monroe or any other 
President of the United States, was entitled to the honor. 
Citizens of Salem could be delighted at a public dinner 
with the toast to Jackson’s degrees— 

L.L.D. and A.S.S.°° 


But Quincy noticed a marked softening of the prejudices 
among Bostonian élite. Jackson’s visit to Massachusetts 
indeed rather increased the popularity of his party. No 

50 See an article by A. McF. Davis, son of John Davis, ‘‘A Tempest in a 
Tea-pot,’’ Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, XL, 490-512; J. Quincy, Figures 
of the Past. 
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longer could the vehemence of conservatives convince the 
public that he was an uncouth boor. People had seen for 
themselves. How far this changing opinion would have 
spread is uncertain, for upon his return to Washington, 
Jackson resumed his war upon the United States Bank. 
In September, he ordered that it should receive no fur- 
ther deposits of government funds. The shock of the 
‘‘removal of the deposits’? was too much for the con- 
servatives of Massachusetts, and any lenience toward 
Jackson, that had crept into their minds for the moment, 
was dispelled.” 

The full effect of the removal of the deposits, however, 
did not appear until 1834. In the meantime, the Demo- 
crats took advantage of widespread interest in Jackson’s 
visit to gather representatives from the entire state at 
the convention in September.” Henshaw’s machine in 
Boston still had a strong hold upon the party because of 
its control of national patronage. Its newspaper, the 
Morning Post, circulated throughout the state. Neverthe- 
less, the convention was so organized that representa- 
tives from the western counties held most of the offices. 
Thirty-four delegates from Boston who claimed to be 
friends of Jackson were denied seats in the convention, 


51 Jackson was taken seriously ill on his tour of New England and finally 
compelled to return to Washington, Making note of Edward Everett’s ad- 
dress to Jackson at Bunker Hill, Adams remarked: ‘‘The President must 
hasten back to Washington, or he will be glorified into his grave.’’ (Memoirs, 
June 25, 1833, IX. 160.) 

52 Jonathan Allen of Pittsfield in the Berkshires, candidate for election 
to the state senate, was chosen president of the convention. G. B. Osgood of 
Andover and J. K. Simpson of Boston were selected as vice-presidents. Os- 
good was candidate against Caleb Cushing for the Essex seat in Congress. 
Simpson was Henshaw’s right-hand man in Boston. He was president of the 
Commonwealth Bank and United States pension agent. Jubal Harrington of 
Worcester and John B. Eldredge, radical Democrat from Springfield, were 
placed among the secretaries of the convention. (Morning Post, Sept. 13, 
1833.) 
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and, after the nomination of Morton for governor and an 
old supporter of Adams for lieutenant governor, the con- 
vention proceeded to eulogize Jackson’s resistance to 
nullification by South Carolina and to declare that any 
attempt to dissolve the Union was treason. Whatever 
Henshaw and the friends of Calhoun may have thought 
of these resolutions and the actions of the rural faction 
within the party, they offered no objections at the con- 
vention. In fact, Henshaw seems to have had no fears 
that the time was soon to come when party affairs would 
be taken out of the hands of himself and a few Boston 
Democrats. But, as we shall see, when he tried in 1836 to 
hand over the collectorship to a subordinate, he found 
that the rural faction had won the favor of the national 
Administration. His nominee was set aside. George Ban- 
croft came from the Connecticut Valley to be Collector 
at Boston and director of the Democratic organization in 
his own place.** 

The Democrats got their campaign of 1833 under way 
with applause for Jackson but without a word on Anti- 
masonry. Their appeal, however, did not satisfy all demo- 
cratic elements. The Workingmen formed a separate or- 
ganization and held a convention in Boston on October 
2, 1833.°* Just before this meeting Samuel C. Allen of 
Northfield, graduate of Dartmouth and Congregationalist 
minister, sent a public letter to the Boston Courier, a Na- 
tional Republican sheet, in which he stated the principles 
of the Workingmen’s movement. He declared that the 
natural party divisions were between ‘‘producers’’ and 
‘‘accumulators.’’ As producers the Workingmen were 


53 See below, pp. 195-197, 214-215. 

54 Morning Post, Sept. 30, 1833. The account in J. R. Commons’ History 
of Labor (I. 315) says that no state convention of the Workingmen’s party 
was held in 1833, but the notice in the Morning Post of Oct. 2, 1833, leads 
to the conclusion that the Boston meeting was in lieu of a state convention. 
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opposed to those who controlled ‘‘associated wealth.’’ 
The Morning Post received Allen’s letter as a declara- 
tion of Democratic principles, and, asserting that his 
‘accumulator’? was identical with its own arch-enemy, 
the ‘‘aristocrat,’’? welcomed Allen as a supporter of the 
Jacksonian Administration. Henshaw’s machine went 
further. It placed leaders of the Workingmen on the 
Democratic ticket for representatives from Boston in the 
state legislature. But these overtures were in vain. The 
Workingmen nominated Allen to contest the governor- 
ship with Adams, Davis, and Morton.” 

The last days of the campaign of 1833 were particularly 
tense. National Republican papers like the Boston Atlas 
bitterly assailed Adams and attacked the integrity of 
Morton. He, said the Atlas, was ‘‘an intriguing political 
judge’’ who ought to be impeached. To this charge the 
Morning Post ingeniously replied on the eve of the elec- 
tion that Morton had received 11 of 23 votes in a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Republican convention 
to report on candidates for governor.** Whether or not 
this was so, it was nevertheless true that the refusal of 
Masonic and old Federalist Bostonians to accept Adams 
had left the National Republicans much perplexed to find 
a satisfactory candidate. With Adams now standing for 
the Antimasons, National Republicans had cause to be 
fearful of defeat. The Democrats also had failed to ne- 
gotiate with the old Democrats in the Antimasonic party. 
In addition, Allen’s candidacy for the Workingmen was 
likely to lure voters from the Democratic party and keep 
Morton from profiting by the struggle between Davis and 

55 A. Bradford, New England Biography, p- 81; Morning Post, Oct. 2, 
Noy, 11, 1833, At Lowell the millowners got control in the Workingmen’s 
meetings and endeavored to make the party represent both manufacturer and 
laborer. (Lowell Mercury, Nov. 8, 1833.) Allen was first nominated by the 


Workingmen of Charlestown. (Commons, History of Labor, I. 315.) 
56 Morning Post, Nov. 6, 1833, quoting the Atlas. 
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Adams. The Antimasons, with a strong candidate to ap- 
peal to individual National Republicans and a platform 
to attract Democrats, had good chances of winning the 
election. 

- November 12, 1833, Massachusetts was called upon to 
select one of four candidates for the governorship. As he 
went to the town hall of Worcester to cast his vote for 
Davis, C. C. Baldwin was so impressed with the tense- 
ness of the situation that he returned to write in his 
diary: 


I could not but observe the fierceness and patriotic anxiety 
which predominated in the faces of some of the leading cham- 
pions. How many distributors of votes! A peck of them at least 
were offered to me. It is said that if you hold up two cats near 
to each other and pinch their tails, though they may have lived 
always quietly together, they will scratch and bite each other 
very furiously. The mass of the people are very much, in this 
respect, like the cats. The party leaders pinch their tails through 
the newspapers and they fall upon one another without mercy.” 


The election satisfied no one.* Davis led his competi- 


57 Baldwin, Diary, 246. 
58 Massachusetts Archives: 301 towns making legal returns. 


National Republican Democratic 
Governor J, Davis. = 20,149 M. Morton. . 15,493 
Lieut.Governor SS. Armstrong . 25,688 J. Fowler . . 14,818 
Antimasonic Workingmen Scattering 
Governor J.Q. Adams. 18,274 8. C. Allen . 3,459 99 


Lieut.Governor S.Lathrop . 17,692 W.Thompson. 2,962 214 

The Democrats carried 67 towns, won Essex and Dukes County, and se- 
eured 25 per cent. of the total vote. The Antimasons carried 100 towns, won 
the 5 counties of Bristol, Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, and Franklin, and 
secured 29 per cent. of the vote. The Workingmen carried 10 towns: 6 in 
Franklin and Hampshire counties, 1 in Worcester County, and Charlestown 
in Middlesex, and Fairhaven and Rochester on Buzzards Bay. The National 
Republicans lost 60 towns. For the Antimasons, Adams gained 3519 votes 
and won 34 additional towns. For the Democrats, Morton gained 296 votes 
and 15 additional towns. Davis lost 8797 votes that had been given to 
Lincoln in 1832. 
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tors, but he did not have the majority necessary to secure 
election. Adams received the second largest vote. Morton 
eame third, thanks to the independent vote given to Allen. 
The total vote declined from the results of the preceding 
year. Although the presidency had been decided in 1832 
and general interest in politics had waned, it was, never- 
theless, a critical election for the party in power. Adams 
had made great gains for the Antimasons in the eastern 
party of the state, chiefly at the expense of the National 
Republican party, and it emerged from its contest with 
the three parties of liberal character, having lost more 
than one-quarter of its strength. 

For the Workingmen, Allen won sufficient votes in 
Hampshire to deprive the Antimasons of their former 
leadership. In Franklin, he took votes from both Davis 
and Morton, and in Plymouth he won the support of 
many National Republicans. At Charlestown in Middle- 
sex, he drew support from Morton’s constituency. In 
short, Allen’s following came chiefly from Democratic 
sources and from rural elements in the National Repub- 
lican party. The Workingmen’s party was preponder- 
antly a rural party.” 

Morton and the Democrats were able to carry Essex 
and Dukes County only because Adams took enough Na- 
tional Republican votes from Davis to leave Democratic 
pluralities. But Morton’s increase of votes, even though 
slight, cannot be overlooked. In spite of strong opposi- 

59 A. B. Darling, ‘‘The Workingmen’s Party in Massachusetts, 1833- 
1834,’’ American Historical Review, October, 1923. The statements as to the 
character and locality of Allen’s vote are based upon a study of the official 
records in the Massachusetts Archives. Mr. J. R. Commons and his associates 
in their History of Labor, I. 315, say that Boston gave one-quarter of Allen’s 
whole vote, but Boston’s 519 were hardly one-seventh of Allen’s total of 
3459, Further, there was a vote of 727 for Allen in Hampshire County, a far 
greater proportion of the total vote of the county than Allen received in 


Boston. The Workingmen’s movement was not urban and industrial, as we 
would use those terms to-day. 
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tion and the disintegrating effects of Antimasonry and 
the Workingmen’s movement, Democracy was gaining a 
little every year. It had reason to be optimistic.” 

Although Davis had a large lead over the others, no 
one had a majority. In accordance with the state law, the 
election was taken to the newly forming legislature. The 
lower house was to choose two candidates for the gover- 
norship from whom the senate would select the gover- 
nor. It was an excellent opportunity for political intrigue 
and jobbery. On November 26, Edward Everett called 
upon Adams in Washington, and Adams commented in 
his diary : 


I found he was anxious to convince me that if the House of 
Representatives should elect Morton and me as the two candi- 
dates . . ., the Senate would choose Morton. I told him I sup- 
posed they would, and should be much obliged to them if they 
should. I saw his object was to prevail upon me to decline in 
favor of Davis; but I was not disposed to let him know what my 
intentions are. He and his brother Alexander are both reeds 
shaken with the wind.** 


Adams was vexed with the Everetts, but he had no in- 
tention of aiding President Jackson by allying himself 
with the Democrats. He had no intention of helping Mor- 


60 For the municipal election in Boston see Morning Post, Dec. 2, 10, 1833. 
Theodore Lyman, Jr., old Federalist and leader of the Bulletin faction in 
the contest with Henshaw for Jackson’s patronage, was elected over Na- 
tional Republican and Antimasonic candidates. Henshaw’s Post favored the 
election of Lyman, for he was ‘‘the people’s candidate,’’ and everybody 
wanted a good mayor. 

61 Adams, Memoirs, Nov. 26, 1830, IX. 30. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note how Emerson’s opinion of Everett had developed. In 
youth Emerson had idolized his eloquent instructor. Although still an ad- 
mirer of Everett in 1831, Emerson disapproved of traits in Everett’s per- 
sonality: ‘‘He is tho’t a selfish man, so by his own law must’he be 
judged.’’ (Journals, II. 419.) By 1834, Emerson came to this conviction: 
‘«Webster, Adams, Clay, Calhoun, Chatham, and every statesman who was 
ever formidable are wilful men. But Everett and Stanley and the Ciceros 
are not; want this backbone.’’ (Jowrnals, III. 251.) 
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ton into the governorship. Nor would he listen to the as- 
sertion that Morton should be elected because he was 
sympathetic with Antimasonry whereas Davis was hos- 
tile. Adams did not believe that the election of Davis 
would force the Antimasons into the Democratic party. 
He believed that they belonged naturally among the Na- 
tional Republicans and that Davis by tactful manage- 
ment could win them to his support. So, notwithstanding 
his remark to Everett, Adams conferred with Davis and 
publicly withdrew from the contest in his favor. Davis 
was then chosen governor. To all appearances the Anti- 
masons and the National Republicans of Massachusetts 
had formed an alliance. Enthusiasts said that they had 
united and were now Whigs in opposition to ‘‘ King An- 
drew.’’ But in reality, that was not the case. 

The day after his inauguration Davis told a friend that 
he had been governor long enough: 


His source of embarrassment yesterday was his message; but 
today he is thronged with applications for office.** 


He soon found himself in still greater embarrassment, 
for his party leaders disregarded all warnings and pro- 
ceeded to antagonize the Antimasons. Because of their 
strong showing at the polls, the Antimasons expected 
some favorable legislation and a share of the seats in the 


62 Adams, Memoirs, Jan. 2, 1834, IX. 64-77; Address to the Voters of 
Massachusetts, Jan. 5, 1834. In addition to the above reasons for with- 
drawing in favor of Davis, Adams felt his obligation as representative of 
the people of Massachusetts in Congress. If he kept up the contest for the 
governorship, his district would be without a representative. He felt that 
the election law which required a majority vote had already too much dimin- 
ished the representation of the state at Washington. 

68 The term Whig came into common usage in 1834. See below, pp. 183- 
193. 

64 Baldwin, Diary, pp. 264-266. Baldwin noted the differences between the 
two governors, Lincoln and Davis. ‘‘Gov. Lincoln is formal and ceremonious. 
... Gov. Davis has no ceremonies for anybody, either in private or public 
life. He is the same informal body at all times.’’ 
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senate left vacant by the law requiring a majority of the 
popular vote. The National Republicans filled those seats 
with their own men. They permitted the Antimasons to 
kill a measure for enlarging the powers of the Masonic 
grand lodge so that its building in Boston could be 
completed. But there, National Republican concessions 
stopped. All efforts to air the evils of Freemasonry in the 
state legislature were prevented by tabling the report of 
the joint committee. Antimasons were at once up in 
arms. They began to move toward the Democratic party. 
The National Republicans found that they could not get 
the necessary Antimasonic support to pass resolutions 
condemning Jackson’s ‘‘removal of the deposits.’’** Ca- 
leb Cushing, National Republican representative from 
Newburyport, and a Mason, complained to Daniel Web- 
ster. Because of his recent nomination for the presidency 
by some Antimasons, Webster was supposed to have 
strong influence among them. He commissioned Edward 
Everett, a mutual friend, to convey to the National Re- 
publican leaders the sentiments of those in Washington. 

Webster and Everett assured Cushing that they would 
bring pressure to bear from Washington on the Anti- 
masonic leaders, but they pointed out the high-handed ac- 
tions of the National Republicans in filling vacancies in 
the state senate and the governor’s council. Further, the 
Antimasons were exasperated by obstructions to their 
proposals for legislation. Webster and Everett believed 
that the Antimasonic tendency toward ‘‘Jacksonism’’ 
was strong and that the National Republicans must con- 
ciliate or lose the support of Antimasonry. Everett wrote 
Cushing that the only way to obtain conciliation was to 
‘allow Masonry utterly, openly, and without qualifica- 
tion, to go down.’’ In a second letter Everett urged even 


65 McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, p. 522, notes d and e; Adams, Memoirs, 
IX. 103. 
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more strongly that the National Republican party must 
let Masonry perish or the Democratic party would profit 
by the confusion, absorb the Antimasons, elect Morton 
governor, and give the electoral vote of Massachusetts 
to Van Buren in 1836. Clearly, the Antimasons and Na- 
tional Republicans were not united. But to say that the 
failure was due entirely to Masonic domination over the 
National Republican party is to overlook the fact that 
many Democratic elements had been in the Antimasonic 
party from its origin.® 

On August 14, 1834, Adams was called to a conference 
at George Odiorne’s office in Boston with Henry Dana 
Ward of New York. He was informed that Ward’s ob- 
ject was to persuade the Antimasons of Massachusetts 
that they should support the nomination of Francis 
Granger for President at the Antimasonic national con- 
vention in June, 1835. The collateral question of a proper 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts arose at once. 
Odiorne objected to Davis and suggested that John Bai- 
ley, Heman Lincoln, Samuel Lathrop, or Marcus Morton 
was suitable. Adams countered this proposal with the as- 
sertion that the Antimasons of the strategic county of 
Worcester would vote for Davis, and therefore the prob- 
lem resolved into a choice between Davis and Morton. 
As for Granger, said Adams, the Antimasons should try 
him first for the governorship in New York before aiming 
at the presidency. Adams returned from this conference 

66 Letters from E, Everett to C. Cushing, March 2, 12, 1834, Cushing 
MSS. These letters, together with several others, were kindly loaned to me 
by C. M. Fuess, who has written The Life of Caleb Cushing. 

67 Ward was an apostle of Antimasonry from New York. Heralding 
himself as a renouncing Mason, he published the Antimasonic Review dur- 
ing 1828-1830 and endeavored to make it the spokesman for social and po- 
litical Antimasonry. Ward went from state to state on his mission, His name 
may be found among those present at all Antimasonic conventions, whether 


New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, or national, in the prosperous 
years of Antimasonry up to the presidential election of 1832. 
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with the opinion that Ward was sounding out the Anti- 
masons of Massachusetts for Martin Van Buren as Presi- 
dent, and that the first step in Ward’s plan was to get the 
Antimasonic vote for Morton as governor.® 

At last, Morton realized the possibilities of cooperation 
with the Antimasons. The Jackson party had been gain- 
ing steadily, but he was discouraged. He had hoped that 
the Democrats would finish ahead of Adams and the An- 
timasons, and he felt that Democracy had fallen before 
the combined talent and influence of the ‘‘aristocratic’’ 
element. When in February, 1834, accordingly, he saw 
the Antimasons and National Republicans at swords’ 
points, he got in touch with Henshaw’s organization. The 
Democrats, he said, must devise some scheme of action 
with the Antimasons ‘‘against a common enemy.’’ Hen- 
shaw and his group must have seen the political wisdom 
of such a move; for they could not have forgotten that 
Odiorne, Phelps, Walker, Merrick, and others had once 
been in the Democratic ranks. They no doubt saw the 
Democratic trend of the Boston Advocate, whose editor, 
Hallett, was getting ready to lead radical Antimasons 
into the Jacksonian party.” 

Again to Jubal Harrington, the Worcester member of 
the Democratic state committee, Morton wrote at con- 
siderable length upon the possibility of a coalition with 
the Antimasons. Obviously his comments were meant to 
reach the ears of the Antimasons in that ‘‘strategic’’ 


68 Adams, Memoirs, IX. 170-171. See also a letter from Francis Baylies 
to William Baylies, Feb. 9, 1834, Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, XLV. 182. 
Baylies told his brother that there was a schism in the Antimasonic party. 
Merrick and others were endeavoring to get Governor Lincoln into Congress; 
but Hallett and other irreconcilables were for ‘‘war to the knife.’’ 

69 Letters to J. Harrington and J. K. Simpson, Feb, 13, 17, 1834, Letter- 
book, I. 249, 261. Simpson was a Masonic Democrat and Henshaw’s lieuten- 
ant in the Democratic organization. For a notice of Hallett, see above, pp. 
21, 94. « 
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county. He opposed a mere amalgamation as ‘‘like the 
banding together of a gang of Robbers to prey upon inno- 
cent travellers and devide the plunder.’’’ If it could be a 
union of principles, he would consent to be a candidate, 
but under no consideration would he be ‘‘yoked’’ with the 
old Federalist, Samuel Lathrop, for Federalism was in- 
compatible with Democracy. He called upon the Anti- 
masons to abandon aristocratic leadership and join the 
common cause of liberalism. Together, the Democrats and 
Antimasons could overthrow the National Republicans, 
the successors of the Federalists. But such a union of 
principles was impossible at the moment. Among many 
Antimasonic leaders, not to speak of the followers, the 
influence of Federalism still lingered. Neither National 
Republicans nor Democrats could effect a complete union 
with the Antimasons. Comprehending this, Morton wisely 
held to fundamentals, and while offering to conciliate, 
waited for inevitable disintegration to overtake the Anti- 
masonic organization. 

In the meantime, Antimasonic councils were in a tur- 
moil. Hallett and fellow radicals talked of union with 
Morton and the Democrats and vilified the National 
Republican Governor Davis. They harked back to the 
preceding year when Edward Everett declared for Anti- 
masonry and Adams accepted their independent nomina- 
tion. Pliny Merrick, laying aside for the moment his 
Democratic sympathies, wrote to his fellow townsman, 
Governor Davis, on July 31, 1834, to negotiate for an 
understanding with the National Republican Administra- 
tion. Asking that Davis declare himself against that ‘‘in- 
cubus,’’ Masonry, Merrick gave as his own belief that 
the Antimasons would oppose Jackson’s Administration 
‘‘wherever they can do so without compromising the 
principles which they believe to be founded in their com- 


70 Morton to Harrington, Feb. 20, 1834, Letterbook, I. 267. 
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mon right and duty.’’ Davis, however, was unable to 
make political capital of his opportunity. He lamented 
the ‘‘estrangement’’ between National Republicans and 
Antimasons over Freemasonry, since both were oppo- 
nents of Jacksonism, but he poured no oil on the trou- 
bled waters by saying that the recent statute against un- 
lawful oaths gave ‘‘apparent promise of a voluntary 
abandonment of the masonic lodges.’’ Antimasons re- 
called the sweeping selection of National Republicans 
over their own aspirants to vacancies in the senate. The 
apathy of National Republicans to all their plans against 
Freemasonry was too apparent. It was futile to talk to 
them of ‘‘mutual forbearance and patriotism.’’ ‘‘Har- 
mony’’ would not bring ‘‘tranquility.’’” Rather than to 
ally themselves with the Jacksonians, as Everett pre- 
dicted to Cushing, or to oppose Jackson, as Merrick as- 
sured Davis, the Antimasonic party was destined to shat- 
ter into fragments. 

Before this disintegration could occur, however, the 
radicals led the Antimasonic party in one more stand 
against both parties. Hallett’s speech upon nominations 
at the September state convention struck the keynote: 

Mr. Davis has recently put forth an extremely equivocal, non- 
committal letter, in which he speaks of the ‘‘estrangement”’ as he 
calls it of the Antimasonic party as though they had deserted 
him. 

If there had been any disturbing elements, said Hal- 
lett, besides the Masonic institution, it was Davis himself 
who— 
prevented harmony of political action in the support of Mr. 
Adams last year . . . this year in the support of Edward Everett. 
... Conciliation as used by the supporters of Mr. Davis means 
nothing but submission.” 


71 Letters printed in Niles’ Register, XLVI. 433-434. 
72 Proceedings of the fifth Antimasonie Convention, Boston, 1834. 
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But neither Everett nor Adams would accept a nomina- 
tion. Inasmuch as Governor Davis was most likely to be 
a candidate for a second term, Everett had little hope of 
securing the Whig nomination. No matter how much Hal- 
lett proclaimed him as a martyr to the cause of Antima- 
sonry, Everett refused to be nominated by Antimasons. 

Since the radicals could not at present bolt to Morton 
and carry votes with them, they had to do the next best 
thing—nominate a man who would come the nearest to 
slipping into Adams’ place, who would draw support 
from the same sources that in the preceding year had 
given the Antimasonic ticket over 18,000 votes. Such a 
man they saw in Adams’ intimate friend, John Bailey.” 

The Democratic organization, unable to unite with the 
Antimasonic or the Workingmen’s parties, nevertheless 
endeavored to form political understandings with those 
elements in both parties which seemed at all favorable to 
Democratic policies. The question of the United States 
Bank and other ‘‘monopolies’’ was the chief factor in 
these developing alliances, and in the negotiations George 
Bancroft seems to have been a very active person. 

During September, Bancroft was urged by a member 
of Henshaw’s group in Boston to be present at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Worcester. He was assured: ‘‘We 
shall look to the western part of the state for guides in 
its proceedings.’’* Four days later Bancroft received a 
letter from Springfield, seeking his opinion on the ‘‘giant 
monopoly,’’ the Bank of the United States : 


The yeomanry of Hampden... those of hard hands and sound 
hearts. . . (are of the opinion) . . . that you have for some time 
disapproved the course of the aristocracy of New England in the 
multiplying of Banks and other monopolies.” 


73 McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, p. 524. 
74C. G, Greene to G. Bancroft, Sept. 16, 1834, Bancroft MSS. 
75 J. B. Eldredge to G. Bancroft, Sept. 20, 1834, Bancroft MSS. 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


Successor of Henshaw in control of the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts. ? 


From the crayon portrait made by Samuel Lawrence in 1854, By courtesy 
of the Worcester Art Musewm. 
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These radical Democrats, the ‘‘workingmen”’ of the west- 
ern counties, who looked upon all banks as hostile to the 
welfare of the people, would hardly be associates in the 
same party with Henshaw and his conservative Demo- 
eratic friends who were busily engaged in banking, ex- 
cept for their mutual opposition to the ‘‘aristocracy”’ 
and some such connecting link as Bancroft afforded. 

In October, Bancroft was approached by three other 
political groups. On the fourteenth he received notice 
from the chairman of an Antimasonic convention in 
Springfield that resolutions had been passed recommend- 
ing him to the citizens of Northampton for Congress, and 
inviting him to a seat in the convention. Bancroft wished 
to have close touch with democratic Antimasonic elements 
in the western part of the state, in order to draw them to 
Democracy. He was able to retain their friendship and at 
the same time get them to withhold their endorsement of 
him as an Antimason. 

The next day a friend of Samuel C. Allen, the Work- 
ingmen’s candidate, wrote to Bancroft from Boston that 
Allen appreciated Bancroft’s correspondence : 


He thinks much as you do upon the subjects broached in your 
letter, but he cannot be expected to embrace a view so thoroughly 
radical as yours. 


The Bancroft manuscripts contain no further notice of 
this particular correspondence with Allen, but this letter 
is sufficient to show Bancroft’s activity in the cause of 
Democracy, and his position in the minds of the Work- 
ingmen.” 

By reason of his literary association with the Bosto- 
nian élite, he furthermore was in an excellent position to 
come in contact with elements of dissatisfaction in the 


768, Flagg to Bancroft, Oct. 14, 1834; W. S. Wait to Bancroft, Oct. 15, 
1834, Bancroft MSS. 
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Whig party. Alexander Everett wrote on October 16 that 
his nomination for the state senate had been prevented 
by a ‘‘cabal.’’ Enclosing an article for the Northampton 
Courier, which he wished Bancroft to copy so that it 
would go to the printer in Bancroft’s handwriting, he 
asked Bancroft ‘‘also to attend to the tone of any other 
papers in your neighborhood.’’” Alexander Hverett did 
not stay long in the Whig discard, but soon joining with 
the Democrats, sought election to Congress and an ap- 
pointment from Van Buren.” 

Finally, with the approach of the elections in Novem- 
ber, Bancroft got into very close touch with Hallett, edi- 
tor of the Advocate and leader of the Antimasonic con- 
vention which had tried to place the ‘‘martyr,’’? Edward 
Everett, in the race against Morton and Davis. Hallett’s 
letters show that he was quite as much a Democrat as an 
Antimason. He urged Bancroft to disregard his relation 
to Governor Davis and come out in leadership of the 
‘‘people’’ against the ‘‘aristocracy.’’ Bancroft seems to 
have responded to the satisfaction of Hallett, for they 
worked together to influence western towns against Na- 
tional Republican or Whig candidates for the legisla- 
ture.” 

77 Everett intimated that he might run independently. Hallett told Ban- 
croft in November: ‘‘Our friend A. H. Everett is thrown overboard by the 
Whigs, but his friends will not let him set up for himself. He lacks what all 
educated men, but you, lack, moral courage.’’ (Letters of Everett and Hal- 
lett to Bancroft, Oct. 16, Nov. 2, 1834, Bancroft MSS.) 

78 Morton to Van Buren, April 8, 1837, Letterbook, I. 425. 

79 Letters from Hallett to Bancroft, November, 1834, Bancroft MSS. In a 
letter to Edward Everett, Bancroft described the tactics of his National 
Republican opponents in the Connecticut Valley. A Sunday night meeting 
preceding the election was held in the Northampton Town Hall, At this oc- 
casion the conservative managers charged the Democrats with ‘‘infidelity’’ 
and ‘‘atheism.’’ Bancroft tried his best on Monday morning to counteract 
this stirring up of old prejudices against Jeffersonian Democracy, but the 
Connecticut Valley was still a stronghold of religious orthodoxy. Bancroft’s 


independent ticket got only 167 votes. (Bancroft to Everett, Nov. 17, 1834, 
Bancroft MSS.) 
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In spite of the efforts of Bancroft and other Demo- 
crats to win the Workingmen to the regular Democratic 
party, a remnant of the Workingmen’s party met in 
Northampton during October as a state convention. Four- 
teen delegates nominated Allen again for the governor- 
ship. But while they endeavored to hold apart from the 
Democrats, they could not prevent the Democrats from 
appropriating their candidate for lieutenant governor 
as Morton’s running-mate.® 

The election of 1834 was a woeful anticlimax for the 
Antimasons.™ Bailey fell far behind both Davis and Mor- 
ton. Allen also lost ground for the Workingmen. The re- 
markable feature of the election, however, was not the de- 
cline of the Workingmen and the Antimasons, but the 
overwhelming victory of the National Republicans or 
Whigs. Davis received nearly 20,000 more votes than in 
1833, and had a majority of about 6000. This great in- 
crease was evidence of intensified hostility toward the 
national Administration. Jackson’s ‘‘removal of the de- 
posits’’ in September, 1833, had come too near the elec- 
tions of that year to have full effect upon the innate con- 
servatism of Massachusetts, but before the election of 


80 W. W. Thompson. (J. R. Commons, History of Labor, I. 316.) 
81 Massachusetts Archives: 304 towns making legal returns, 


National Republican Democratic 
Governor J. Davis. .° . 44,802 M. Morton . . 19,255 
Lieut. Governor S. Armstrong . 44,704 W. Thompson . 20,869 
Antimasonic Workingmen Scattering 
Governor J. Bailey . 10,795 8. C. Allen . 2,602 171 
Lieut. Governor G.Odiorne . 10,699 (W.Thompson) .... 730 


For the Democrats, Morton carried 36 towns and received 25 per cent. 
of the total vote. He lost 36 towns but gained 3762 votes over his total in 
1833. For the Antimasons, Bailey won only 44 towns, a decrease of 56, and 
his total vote fell 7479 behind that given to Adams in 1833. The large 
scattering vote for lieutenant governor is explained by the Democratic 
nomination of Thompson. Many Workingmen scattered their votes in prefer- 
ence to giving support to the Democratic party. 
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1834, his war on the Bank of the United States had 
dwarfed all other political issues.” 

Notwithstanding his defeat, Morton also was bene- 
fited by the concentration of politics upon the Bank is- 
sue. He gained some 4000 votes. Bancroft felt so en- 
couraged that he prophesied to Edward Everett: 


the popular party will rise, and within six years it will culminate. 


Not so sanguine as Bancroft, Morton nevertheless was 
encouraged to stay in his perennial campaign. He took 
consolation in the outlook for Van Buren as candidate 
for the presidency in 1836. Morton thought that Web- 
ster would not succeed in gaining the Whig nomination. 
He believed that either Clay or Calhoun would be the 
‘‘aristocratic’’ candidate. But regardless of the oppo- 
nent, Morton felt sure that Van Buren’s chances were 
very good.* 

With the defeat of 1834, Antimasonry practically re- 
tired from the field of politics. Its fragments remained 
to be the prize of rival Whigs and Democrats a few years 
longer ; but political interest was centered upon the ques- 
tion of banks. To its followers, Antimasonry had made a 
strong emotional appeal, at times approaching hysteria. 
In that character it could be in effect destructive only, 
and short-lived. Such leaders as Thurlow Weed and Wil- 
liam H. Seward in New York, John Bailey, Benjamin F. 
Hallett, and John Quincy Adams in Massachusetts, were 
too skillful politicians to overlook that pitfall. They knew 
that Antimasonry needed much more than hysteria to keep 
it alive and that it must have constructive measures. But 
state and nation were already very sharply divided into 
two political camps, those who did not, and those who did, 

82 In 1824 the total vote was 73,051. No election since that time had 
brought out a vote of more than 70,000. The total vote in 1834 was 77,629. 


The increase over 1833 was 15,155. 
83 Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 18, 1834, Letterbook, I. 301. 
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favor the Jacksonian Administration and its bank policy, 
broadly speaking those who were for centralized govern- 
ment and those who feared the money power, the aristo- 
cratic element, and anything which did not conform with 
Jacksonian Democracy.** Consequently, when some of the 
leaders sought to add political concepts to the Antima- 
sonic system, the natural thing happened. The party was 
drawn toward the other two groups. It oscillated between 
the two poles for a time, but then as the cohesive force of 
hatred for Freemasonry lost its tension, the party broke 
into fragments and rapidly disappeared into the other 
two. It is this process of assimilation in Massachusetts 
that gives considerable interest to the contest between 
Edward Everett and Morton, which is to be discussed in 
connection with the struggle over finance between Whigs 
and ‘‘Van Burenites.’’* 


84 McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, pp. 548-549. 
85 See below, pp. 192-193. 


CHAPTER IV 


OTHER ASPECTS OF LIBERALISM IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Durine the four years that Antimasonry occupied the 
foreground, controversy over the Bank of the United 
States grew sharper until it replaced agitation about the 
Masonic institution as the bone of contention among 
parties. Demands for retention of the Bank encountered 
demands for a new bank. Both were assailed from an- 
other quarter by insistence that there should be no banks. 
Accompanying this question of national finance were the 
issues of protective tariffs, nullification by South Caro- 
lina, antislavery, temperance, immigration, and electoral 
reform. All of them provoked a clash between habitual 
conservatism and restive liberalism that worked con- 
siderable change in the life of Massachusetts. 

When Clay and the National Republican party chose 
to contest the presidential election of 1832 on the issue of 
the Bank, Jackson accepted the challenge in behalf of the 
‘‘humble members of society.’’ With his defeat of Clay, 
he was convinced that the ‘‘farmers, mechanics, and la- 
borers’’ had given him a mandate to destroy the hated 
institution. He stopped further deposits of government 
funds in its care. Nicholas Biddle, president of the Bank, 
retaliated by contracting its loans so sharply that the 
country was thrown into financial distress. His purpose 
may have been, as he said, to get ready for the day when 
the Bank’s national charter would expire and it would 
become a private institution, but he must have seen the 
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advantage that he received from the resulting distress. 
He could blame Jackson’s Administration. His protests 
had ready supporters among the conservatives of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Daniel Webster, legal counsel of the Bank and director 
of its branch in Boston, had been concerned in the con- 
troversy with Jacksonian leaders over the management 
of the branch bank at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He 
now charged upon the policy of Jackson’s Administra- 
tion and vigorously supported the Senate’s resolutions 
of censure.* ‘‘Cast but a single glance at what is passing 
in the Senate,’’ wrote Edward Everett to a conservative 
in Massachusetts, ‘‘and tell me, where should we stand 
but for Mr. W. and the almost superhuman efforts he is 
daily making there?’’ Everett declared that Calhoun’s 
support of the Bank was insincere for he really believed 
that the Bank was unconstitutional. Clay, said Everett, 
was not an effective champion of the Bank because his 
policy led him ‘‘to make as fair weather as possible with 
the Nullifiers.’’ ‘‘The power and might of the warfare is 
in Mr. W’s arms and there alone.’” 

Everett’s eulogy of Webster had a more personal mo- 
tive in addition to defense of the Bank. He was writing 


1In 1816 Webster had opposed the bill for establishment of the second 
Bank of the United States. Federalist New England, having but recently 
threatened to leave the Union because of Jefferson’s foreign policy, was 
bound to oppose any Republican measure. But the war with Great Britain 
had ended and the Hartford Convention had come to nothing. Webster and 
other New Englanders soon abandoned their sectional hostility to national 
measures. 

For Webster’s championing of the Bank in 1834, see his letters to 
E. Everett on April 26 and May 9. (Writings and Speeches, National Edi- 
tion, XVIII. 7; XVI. 240.) For Jackson’s protest against the censure of the 
Senate, see Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, III. 69-94; 
Adams, Memoirs, IX. 122. 

2 This letter was published in the Boston Herald, Feb. 24, 1913, by G. B. 
Dorr, with note that, although the letter was unsigned and unaddressed, it 
was in Everett’s handwriting and marked with Everett’s name for filing. 
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to Thomas W. Ward, treasurer of Harvard College and 
American agent for the English financial house of Baring 
Brothers. He declared to Ward that the contest with 
Jackson over the removal of the deposits was ‘‘nothing 
less than a war of Numbers against Property.’’ These 
Jacksonian Democrats, these ‘‘Levellers,’’ were plotting 
to ruin the possessors of wealth. The merchants of Bos- 
ton had in fact been told by Henshaw, Jacksonian leader 
and collector of customs at Boston, that they were a 
‘band of monopolists, aristocrats and federalists’’ and 
that, if they were ruined, it was no matter. They would 
become ‘‘humbler and better men.’’ Everett therefore 
appealed to Ward to conduct a campaign for $100,000 
among his friends in Boston, to be held in trust by him 
for the maintenance of Daniel Webster in public life. 
Hverett said frankly that Webster was necessary to pro- 
tect ‘‘our friends in Boston . . . their houses, their 
lands, their stocks. . . .’’ Such gratuities, perhaps, were 
not considered in those times as at all out of the way. 
Perhaps Webster was not bound to carry out the particu- 
lar wishes of those benefactors who solved his private 
financial difficulties, and no doubt he frequently went con- 
trary to their immediate interests. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that besides his regular salary as Senator and fees 
from his legal practice, Webster received financial sup- 
port from his political constituency.* 

While Webster and Everett were expressing the domi- 
nant conservatism of Massachusetts and its loyalty to 
the Bank, some conservatives joined in the chorus of 
protest against Biddle’s actions. Nathan Appleton and 
others were firm believers in the value of banks. They 
supported the Bank against Jackson’s determination to 

3 J. M. Forbes, Recollections, I. 118, reference to other funds raised for 


Webster; Bancroft to Van Buren, Noy. 2, 1840, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceed- 
ings, XLII. 387, 434. 
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destroy it. But they were heavily interested in the finan- 
cial institutions of Boston and the cotton factories at 
Lowell. Perhaps it was these interests that drew Apple- 
ton and his associates to the liberal side of the contro- 
versy. The Boston banking interest had behind it a capi- 
tal of $22,000,000, nearly as much as Biddle’s Bank 
controlled. Appleton himself had lost faith in Biddle as 
early as 1831. He had gone to Congress at that time and 
had proposed modifications of the new charter for the 
Bank, but as he found that the real issue was not im- 
provement but ‘‘bank or no bank,’’ he had abandoned his 
amendments and had stood by the Bank. Now in 1834 
when Biddle stringently curtailed loans and threw finan- 
cial interests into hardship, he was convinced that Biddle 
was going too far in retaliation upon Jackson. Appleton 
headed a committee of Boston financiers who joined a 
similar committee of New York bankers to interview 
Biddle. Upon arriving in New York, Appleton there 
found ‘‘dissatisfaction with Mr. Biddle very ripe.’’ 
“They had given him an ultimatum, which he must ac- 
cept, or be denounced at the adjourned public meeting as 
unnecessarily pressing upon the mercantile community.”’ 
Appleton and his committee conferred privately with 
Biddle to tell him ‘‘some home truths.’’ Biddle listened, 
evaded the question with ‘‘merest commonplace,’’ but 
subsequently for a time increased his loans to New York 
houses. Within a month, however, he again contracted 
with even more severity. Then Congress adjourned and 
Biddle again expanded his loans.° Clearly such a capri- 
cious policy was playing havoe with financial credit. As 

4 Henshaw’s Memorial to Congress, Senate Docs., 22 Cong., 1 sess., no. 37. 


5 Winthrop, ‘‘Appleton,’’ Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, V. 287-288. The 


Bank’s discounts were: 
Soptet, 0884 6 ye west $47,059,000. 
PURCU NGOS fel ie i ey 63,649,000. 
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bankers, manufacturers, and merchants, Appleton and 
his friends had immediate concern in the situation. They 
may also have been conscious of their independent and 
rival financial strength, and desirous of breaking down 
the dominance of Biddle’s Bank. From whatever motive, 
they considered Biddle’s policy of contraction a deliber- 
ate attempt to throw the country into hard times. They 
believed that his subsequent policy of expansion had a 
‘‘full share in producing the mad and wild speculation 
of 1835 and 6.’ Like the National Republican Appleton, 
Henshaw, the Democrat, had investments in Boston 
banks, and perhaps for that reason joined the forces of 
liberalism against the Bank. But Henshaw, it must be 
remembered, was the Jacksonian manager in Massachu- 
setts.” 

On December 12, 1829, Henshaw’s Statesman had at- 
tacked the branch of the Bank of the United States in 
Boston. Both its capital and government deposit were 
exempt from the state’s bank tax. If state banks replaced 
the Branch Bank, they would be subject to the tax and 
therefore pay about $30,000 into the state treasury. As 
matters stood, said the Statesman, that $30,000 was be- 
ing paid by the poor of Massachusetts to rich stock- 
holders of the Bank of the United States.* After a Con- 
gressional report favorable to the Bank had appeared in 
April, 1830, Henshaw himself replied with a pamphlet, 
‘‘Remarks on the Bank of the United States.’’ He sur- 
veyed the famous arguments of Chief Justice Marshall 
and sought to refute them on the ground of ‘‘monopoly.”’ 
Congress had no right to grant exclusive privilege, said 
Henshaw, except in two cases, patents and copyrights. 

8N. Appleton, Currency and Banking, p. 39. 

7 See above, p. 15. Some of Henshaw’s associates were: J. K. Simpson, 


H. J. How, W. Parmenter, Amasa Walker. 
8 Statesman, Dec, 12, 1829. 
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He asserted that a national bank was not absolutely 
necessary to maintain a satisfactory currency, for New 
England’s state-bank currency was as stable as the cur- 
reney of the Bank. He upheld Jackson’s recent mes- 
sages as justifiable attacks on the ‘‘monied oligarchy”’ 
and declared against recharter of the Bank.° 

At the head of a group of Boston bankers and mer- 
chants, Henshaw presented a memorial to Congress in 
which he offered to establish a new institution to replace 
the Bank of the United States when its charter should 
expire.’” Henshaw’s memorial made specific objections to 
the Bank from its own last report. It had only about four 
thousand stockholders and of those over ten per cent. 
were foreigners. They controlled one-quarter of the capi- 
tal stock. Of the resident stockholders, some eight hun- 
dred owned about $15,000,000 of the stock. Consequently, 
over $23,000,000 of the $28,000,000 of private capital in- 
vested in the Bank belonged to foreigners and rich citi- 
zens of the United States. The ‘‘middling classes’’ of 
American society owned less than $5,000,000 of the 
Bank’s stock. Henshaw thought that they were financially 
able to take greater part in the financial concerns of the 
country; he, therefore, requested a charter for a finan- 
cial corporation with a capital of $50,000,000. It was 
to be granted to Boston financiers, who would operate 
branches in various cities and pay an annual tax to the 
states in which such branch banks were located.** With 


9 Henshaw, Remarks on the Bank of the United States; an examination 
of the report of the Committee of Ways and Means, April, 1830. This re- 
port was popularly known as McDuffie’s report. McDuffie of South Carolina 
was chairman of the committee. 

_ 10 Senate Documents, 22 Cong., 1 sess., no. 37. I am indebted to C. H. 
Wesley for finding this memorial. 

11 The government could take shares up to any sum less than one-half of 
the whole and could appoint its own members on the board of directors. A 
bonus of 1 per cent. of the capital was to be paid annually to the United 
States. 
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proud reference to the experience of the petitioners in 
banking, and to the financial strength of Massachusetts, 
the memorial ended with an imposing array of signatures 
by Democrats, Antimasons, and conservatives.” Most of 
the conservatives joining in Henshaw’s proposal were of 
the mercantile group, shipowners who, with Henshaw, op- 
posed the manufacturing group on the question of pro- 
tective duties; but among them were T. H. Perkins, Jr., 
son of a director of the Branch Bank, Josiah Bradlee, 
who had strenuously opposed Henshaw’s appointment to 
the collectorship, and Theodore Lyman, Jr., leader of the 
Bulletin faction which had contested with Henshaw for 
Jackson’s patronage. It may be that such conservatives 
were not so eager to associate with Democratic bankers 
as to have a strategic position in the new fiscal agency of 
the government, if the Democratic Administration should 
succeed in killing the Bank of the United States. If this 
was so, they were doomed to disappointment. Congress 
set aside Henshaw’s memorial and passed a bill for re- 
charter of the Bank. Jackson vetoed the bill and won re- 
election over Clay.** But Henshaw did not go unrewarded. 

Henshaw was said to have persuaded Jackson, while he 


12 Among the Democrats were: Henshaw & Oo., J. & H. J. How & Co., 
S. Austin, Jr., D. D. Brodhead, J. K. Simpson, Andrew Dunlap, Wm. 
Parmenter, Wm, Foster. Antimasons who signed the memorial were: J. D. 
Williams, Henry Gassett. Among the names of conservatives were those of: 
I. Thorndike, J. P. Cushing, T, B. Wales, Henry Lee, T. Lyman, Jr., R. G. 
Shaw, T. H. Perkins, Jr., and Josiah Bradlee & Co. 

13 A parallel reading of Jackson’s veto message and Henshaw’s Remarks 
on the Bank of the United States and his memorial to Congress shows that 
Jackson was familiar with Henshaw’s arguments. Jackson also attacked the 
Bank as a monopoly and declared that Congress could grant exclusive privi- 
leges only in the cases of patents and copyrights. Jackson also stressed the 
fact that so much of the Bank’s stock wags in the hands of ‘foreign’? jn- 
vestors. Further, Jackson said that the bill for recharter of the Bank was 
passed in face of the fact that a group had offered to take a charter which 
would give the United States government a much better situation. This seems 
to be a direct reference to Henshaw’s memorial. 
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was in Massachusetts during June, 1833, to give the order 
for the ‘‘removal of the deposits.’’** Whether or not Hen- 
shaw had prevailed upon him, Jackson returned to Wash- 
ington to give the order in September and to designate 
Henshaw’s Commonwealth Bank as one of the two na- 
tional depositories, or ‘‘pet banks,’’ in Boston.** Hen- 
shaw’s Morning Post, successor of the Statesman, fought 
vigorously for Jackson’s policy, meeting charge with 
countercharge. It declared on September 28, 1833, that 
the removal of the deposits was 


an excellent thing for the middling class . . . Heretofore scarcely 
anyone received discounts from the Branch in this city but the 
great capitalists—the millionists—the Appletons, the Lawrences, 
ete.; but when the deposites are transferred to the State banks, 
men of smaller business and capital will stand as good chance to 
receive discounts from them as the ‘‘big bugs.’’. . . The drain of 
money to Philadelphia will cease. 


A meeting organized to petition for return of the de- 
posits to the Branch Bank was accused of being a coali- 
tion of ‘‘Nationals’’ and ‘‘Nullifiers.’? The Morning Post 
at once quoted Calhoun, chief of ‘‘Nullifiers,’’ as having 
said that the executive could exercise the right of re- 
moval. Finally, the Post denounced the ‘‘oppressive’’ 
policy of Biddle. In six months the Branch Bank had re- 
duced its loans more than $1,300,000, notwithstanding the 
fact that the government had not withdrawn its specie.” 


14Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 569. Loring quoted from J. B. 
Derby, Political Reminiscences and History of the Statesman Party. Derby’s 
pamphlet appeared in 1835 for the Whigs in protest against the ‘‘removal 
of the deposits.’’ 

15 Washington Globe, Sept. 27, 1833. The other bank in Boston chosen 
was the Merchants, of which Franklin Haven was president. The Common- 
wealth was controlled by Henshaw. He owned some stock, and J. K: Simp- 
son, his associate in politics, was its president from 1832 until his death 
just before its failure in January, 1838. Simpson also was United States 
pension agent in Boston. For the Commonwealth’s failure, see below, pp. 224 f. 

16 Morning Post, Jan. 10, Feb. 1, 6, 1834. 
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But in reality, Henshaw probably was secretly pleased 
with Biddle’s actions. With the government deposits 
pouring into his Commonwealth Bank, it was in position 
to take up loans which the Branch refused. 

Henshaw’s liberal views with regard to the Bank of 
the United States seem to have risen primarily from ri- 
val banking interests in the city of Boston. For somewhat 
different reasons, Morton and Bancroft, leaders of rural 
Democracy, came to demand reform. At first Morton re- 
ceived the Congressional report which favored the Bank 
as ‘‘able and masterly,’’ and endorsed it on principle. He 
wrote to Calhoun that he regretted the ‘‘premature de- 
nunciation of the Bank’’ and rejoiced that the matter 
was being ‘‘set right with the public.’’ But the report de- 
clared that the Bank had scrupulously kept out of politics 
and that its directors had been chosen from ‘‘business 
men in no way connected with party politics.’? Morton 
remonstrated : 


Why was Mr. Webster appointed a Director in the Boston 
Branch? Was it because he is a business man unconnected with 
party politics? Was he selected for his experience in Banking or 
his prudence and skill in the management of money? Let the 
public answer.** 


Political considerations, Morton was certain, had deter- 
mined the course of the Bank, and by 1834 he no longer 
endorsed it on principle. He wrote to Senator John 
Tyler, of Virginia, to support his opposition to the Bank, 
and in November of the same year recommended to Jack- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury that the Hancock Bank 
in Boston be made a national depository.”® 


17 Morton to Calhoun, June 12, 1830, Letterbook, I. 183. 

18 Morton to Tyler, June 10, 1834, Letterbook, I. 282; Morton to Levi 
Woodbury, Nov. 10, 1834, I. 299, 

For Tyler’s opinion see L. G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, I. 
474-476, 487, Tyler’s career was marked by continued Opposition to the 
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When Bancroft saw the Congressional report, he sent 
a critical essay to the North American Review, to demon- 
strate that the author of the report knew nothing about 
banking. Bancroft was aware that the editor might con- 
sider his article ‘‘a little heretical’’ but he was surprised 
indeed to find, when the Review of January, 1831, ap- 
peared, that the editor had tacked on to his arraignment 
of the report, a last sentence declaring that he favored 
renewal of the charter on grounds of expediency, and 
that a second article would follow. Bancroft wrote the 
second article, but the editor declared it so ‘‘decidedly 
hostile to the Bank’’ that he would not print it. Ban- 
croft later, when definitely associated with Democratic 
politics in 1834, forced the editor to state in writing : 


The last sentence in the article on the Bank in the January 
number of the North American Review was not written by you 
nor seen by you before the number was printed and published.” 


But without that affidavit, Bancroft had proven his hos- 
tility to the Bank to the satisfaction of those higher up. 
On May 15, 1831, Van Buren wrote to him: 


Bank on the grounds of expediency and constitutionality. In 1831 he voted 
for Benton’s resolution against the renewal of the charter and the following 
year opposed the new Bank bill. Tyler supported Jackson for reélection on 
account of his veto of the Bank bill. Although not a ‘‘Nullifier,’’ according 
to his biographer, Tyler broke with Jackson over his Nullification Proclama- 
tion and disapproved of Jackson’s removal of the deposits. In a speech be- 
fore the Senate in February, 1834: ‘‘Mr. Tyler said he was against the 
Bank, not because he was insensible to the beneficial influences it exerted on 
the currency of the country through its immense transactions in exchanges, 
but because, and simply because, the Bank was unconstitutional. That was 
reason enough with him to desire its extinction. Mr. Tyler said he was in 
favor of a restoration of the deposits, since he was assured that business 
would be given immediately a beneficial turn, and no risk could be incurred 
of a recharter.’’ 

19 Edward Everett’s brother, Alexander H. Everett, was at this time the 
editor of the North American Review. For the correspondence between 
Bancroft and the two Everetts with regard to this episode see Bancroft 
MSS., July 31, Aug. 30, 1831, and Oct. 19, 1834; Howe, Bancroft, I. 181. 
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I have read the article with interest and profit—it is a great 
subject and you have treated it with fairness and ability.*° 


Bancroft was more radical than Morton on the Bank 
issue in 1831, but he was not to be considered leader of 
those who protested against all banks as monopolies. He 
was related by marriage to the Dwights of Springfield, a 
family of considerable wealth and conservatism. In their 
interests he went to Cleveland, Ohio, during the year to 
negotiate for the incorporation of a bank there; and, ac- 
cording to his biographer, family influences kept him, be- 
fore 1834, from active participation in Democratic poli- 
tics." When he did come openly into politics, he was 
called upon by the ‘‘yeomanry”’ of the western counties 
to make articulate their protests against concentrated 
wealth, against the ‘‘aristocracy’’? which was multiply- 
ing ‘‘banks and other monopolies,’’ against the Bank of 
the United States as the worst monopoly of all. As we 
have already seen, Bancroft negotiated with Allen and 
other Workingmen, that party of agrarian discontent, to 
bring them into Jacksonian ranks. His own liberal views 
on the Bank question gave him the opportunity.” 

It is to be noted that there was before 1834 no urban 
counterpart of this rural protest against banks, this de- 
mand for ‘‘no banks.’’ Not until after 1835 was this radi- 
cal view put forward in Boston. When Hallett came over 
to the Democratic party after the demise of Antimasonry, 
his Advocate endeavored to parallel the radical ‘‘Loco- 
foco’’? movement in New York and make a fight against 
the ‘‘money power”’ of Massachusetts. But the Advocate 
was financed by Antimasons, some of whom also hap- 
pened to be bankers. Hallett could not strike directly for 
‘‘no banks.’’ Following the panic of 1837, the demands 

20 Van Buren to Bancroft, May 15, 1831, Bancroft MSS. 


21 Howe, Bancroft, I. 188-216, at 188 and 212. 
22 See above, pp. 124-127. 
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of the radicals in Massachusetts for the use of ‘‘hard 
money’’ and the elimination of banking institutions was 
diverted into a movement for Van Buren’s ‘‘ Independent 
Treasury.’ 

In the elections from 1830 to 1835, the question of the 
Bank played an increasingly significant part. During 
1830 it had hardly become an issue in the politics of 
Massachusetts. Jackson’s appointment policy was vexing 
the Democrats far more than it disturbed his opponents.” 
Antimasonry then became the leading issue; and, up to 
Jackson’s veto of the Bank bill on July 10, 1832, it was 
the chief topic of political discussion.” Thanks to Jack- 
son’s refusal to give way to pressure by Biddle upon 
Congress, the Bank question came to the fore in the cam- 
paign of 1832.” 

The year 1833 marked the height of political Anti- 
masonry, with J. Q. Adams as its candidate for governor. 
For the moment, the Bank question was pushed into the 
background, in spite of the fact that in September Jack- 
son had ordered the government funds withheld. Davis 
and Adams were both in favor of the Bank. Morton’s 
platform appealed to the people of Massachusetts by em- 
phasizing Jackson’s ‘‘preservation of the integrity of 
the Union’’ in the face of ‘‘Nullification,’’ rather than 
by upholding his policy toward the Bank. Allen and the 
Workingmen’s party alone made capital of the financial 
issue. The election resulted in a plurality for Davis, the 
failure of Adams to win National Republican support of 
his Antimasonic candidacy, and a small gain for Morton. 
Antimasonry and the popularity of Adams were the ques- 
tions under decision.” Once they were decided, the con- 

23 See below, pp. 206-210. 

24 See above, pp. 73-77. 

25 See above, pp. 85-100. 


26 See above, pp. 104-105. 
27 See above, pp. 115-119. 
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servatives of Massachusetts could turn again to the ques- 
tion of the United States Bank. 

Through all the negotiations between the National Re- 
publicans and the Antimasons during 1834, there was 
present the question of Jackson’s ‘‘removal of the de- 
posits.’’ The Democratic organization also now sought 
alliances with the Antimasons; and, as the heat of Anti- 
masonry cooled, it became more and more possible for 
Henshaw and Hallett to come together. There was, how- 
ever, still too much party-consciousness left among the 
Antimasons to permit, in 1834, any coalition with the 
Democrats or National Republicans. With a separate 
candidate in the running, the Antimasons made a last 
display of party enthusiasm; but the removal of the de- 
posits was the issue uppermost in the election. Massa- 
chusetts gave Davis an overwhelming vote and declared 
itself strongly opposed to Jackson’s war on the Bank.” 

Although Antimasonic elements still remained to be 
assunilated by the other two parties, the national finan- 
cial policy now became the dominant issue : 


Money, money, money is the constant ery. One day I went into 
State Street and met Buckingham after money. He wanted $100, 
and declared he did not know where to get it. 

John D. Williams was the next, and he had turned all his ardor 
into another channel, forgot Antimasonry, and seemed fully per- 
suaded that the Administration were worse than the Masons. 


Such was the impression upon one observer when he 
visited Boston on February 9, 1834. Everywhere impre- 
cations were being hurled at ‘‘Old Hickory’’ and that 
‘low dutch Jacobin of a Van Buren.’”® The crowd was 


28 See above, p. 127. 

29 F, Baylies to Wm. Baylies, Feb. 9, 1834, Mass, Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLV. 183, Buckingham was editor of the Boston Courier, a National Re- 
publican paper. Williams was a wine merchant, Antimason, and financial 
supporter of Hallett’s Advocate. He also was interested in Boston banks 
but not associated with either Appleton or Henshaw. 
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quick to blame Jackson’s Administration for any finan- 
cial stringency that might arise from the transfer of the 
funds to ‘‘pet banks’’ and from contraction of loans by 
the United States Bank. 

According to a vehement Whig, Jackson was progress- 
ing rapidly from disapprobation of the United States 
Bank to condemnation of all national banks, from that 
stage to condemnation of all banks, state or national, and 
thence into opposition to paper currency. He sarcasti- 
cally concluded that the next step would be back to the 
‘‘barter of the patriarchal age.’’* 

Although the Jacksonian policy comprehended no such 
last step, there was a distinct progress along the lines 
described. Convinced that the Bank was misusing its 
power at the nation’s expense, the Administration had 
turned to the state banks for fiscal agents. When they 
proved to be inefficient government depositories, when 
their note issues expanded beyond all reason, the Ad- 
ministration began to lose faith in a state-bank system 
and to realize the dangers of unrestricted paper currency. 
It was then that Jackson came to favor the aims of ‘‘Lo- 
cofocos’’ who wished to secure ‘‘equal rights,’’ to break 
down bank ‘‘monopolies,’’ and to make only gold and sil- 
ver the accepted medium of exchange. The development 
of this phase of his Democratic policy Jackson left for 
Van Buren to work out in the financial storm of 1837. 
In state elections from 1837 to 1840, the problem of na- 
tional finance rivaled the question of temperance for first 
consideration by the people of Massachusetts. 

The issue of protective duties also divided the opinion 
of Massachusetts into conservative and liberal views, but 
the development of manufacturing had altered tradi- 
tional alignments. During the ’twenties the new cotton 
and woolen manufactures had drawn considerable capi- 


80 Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 24. 
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tal from shipping, and many old Federalist merchants 
had been converted to protection. Webster’s change of 
mind had indicated the transformation that had come 
over the conservative character of Massachusetts. Many 
mercantile aristocrats, however, had retained their free- 
trade principles, now to find that they were no longer 
considered as conservatives, even though they were still 
numbered among the socially élite. The industrial de- 
velopment of Massachusetts had thrown them among 
strange companions. They were now liberals. Henry Lee 
found himself associating with David Henshaw and Jack- 
sonian Democrats in common cause for free trade against 
a new conservative group, the manufacturers.” 
With the help of Jacksonians, Lee stood for Congress 
against Appleton in 1830.% It was the last stand of the 
free traders on anything like even terms with the rapidly 
increasing protectionists. Lee was undaunted by his de- 
feat and continued to fight for free trade, but protection 
thereafter was too firmly entrenched to be dislodged from 
control over Massachusetts. Merchants and shipowners 
still held to free-trade principles. Many farmers, like fel- 
low partisans in Southern states, laid the blame for high 
prices of manufactured goods upon protection. But this 
belief did not have much. vitality in Massachusetts, for 
manufacturing invaded the agricultural districts, dotting 
the state with little factories wherever there was water 
power. Farmers conducted small manufacturing enter- 
prises in addition to their regular occupation, and as they 
produced more than their community could consume, they 


31 See above, p. 84. The letter of Lee’s son, Colonel Henry Lee, to 
Senator G. F. Hoar, 


32 Statesman, Nov. 6, 1830; Winthrop, ‘‘Appleton,’’ Mass. Hist. Soe. 
Proceedings, V. 276. The vote was: 
Appleton OY OA er ee SOD OD 
heey ea ss, 8 eee 
SiGe Sk ol aula! 
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appreciated the value of protection against foreign 
goods.** 

Going to Congress as representative of the manufac- 
turing interests, Appleton carried out the instructions 
implied in his choice over Lee and began an inquiry into 
the revenue laws. He candidly admitted that big Ameri- 
can industries, such as the Waltham and Lowell mills in 
which he personally was interested, could compete with 
British manufactures without protection : 


I took occasion to state, that we could convert a pound of our 
cotton into the common cloth we were making for less money 
than the British could do. This being a fact well known to me, 
the statement was made advisedly, wishing the matter to stand 
on its true basis, but, being contrary to the general impres- 
sion, it quite alarmed some of the friends of the protective sys- 
ios | ee ae 


His mills were already on a basis of large-scale produc- 
tion. But he also represented another element, the small 
factory owners. For their interests, therefore, Appleton 
upheld the principle of protection. 

In National Republican conferences over the new tariff 
bill of 1832, Appleton favored Clay’s proposals that the 
surplus of revenues be diminished by repealing duties 
on articles not produced in the United States and that 
protectionist duties be maintained. Edward Everett 
might liken himself to the ‘‘devil’s advocate at the canoni- 


83 McLane, Report on Manufactures, House Docs., 27 Cong., 1 sess., no. 
308. 

34 Winthrop, ‘‘Appleton,’’ Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, V. 276. During 
the same year Appleton published over the signature ‘‘Statist’’ a series of 
articles in the Philadelphia Banner of the Constitution on the exportation 
of cotton cloth. These articles declared that America could successfully 
compete with England. Of this fact, the increasing export of cotton goods 
was proof enough; but America had distinct advantages in raw material, 
cheaper power (for water power was cheaper than steam), a small require- 
ment of labor, and cheaper female labor. In higher cost of machinery alone, 
America was at a disadvantage. 
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zation of saints’? and hazard the question ‘‘whether it 
was not setting the South at defiance’’; Appleton stood 
up to defend Massachusetts against South Carolina. 
They were not, he maintained, ‘‘rival manufacturers— 
one with hoe and spades, the other with spindles and 
shuttles.’’ He denied that all duties in imports were taxes 
upon the exports for which they were exchanged.” Apple- 
ton and Webster were so certain of the national interest 
in the factories of New England that they refused to sup- 
port Clay’s efforts to compromise the differences between 
Jackson’s National Administration and the state of 
South Carolina. They opposed the compromise tariff of 
1833.*° 

Quite naturally Democratic opinion in Massachusetts 
would not coincide with National Republican. Perhaps 
the Democrats were as a rule opposed to high tariffs be- 
cause they had too little capital to venture into manu- 
facturing. Perhaps Democrats in farming communities 
found their economic interests similar to those of the 
agricultural regions of the South. But their leaders, Mor- 
ton and Bancroft, seem to have preferred to champion 
other principles of Jacksonian Democracy and to sub- 
ordinate the issue of free trade. No doubt many Demo- 
cratic voters were interested in small water-power fac- 
tories. Henshaw, however, had put himself on record as a 
free trader in the Congressional election of 1827 and had 
used his influence for the election of Lee in 1830. Hen- 
shaw’s position may be explained on the ground that his 
wealth was invested in a mercantile business; or, that he 
was a tacit supporter of Calhoun and a genuine sympa- 
thizer with the Southern point of view. It is clear, in any 


35 Adams, Memoirs, Dec. 21, 28, 1831, VIII. 439-445; Winthrop, Apple- 
ton, p. 277. Appleton’s reply to McDuffie was made on May 30, 1832, 

36 Winthrop, Appleton, 281; Schurz, Clay, II. 16; Webster to Everett, 
Feb. 15, 1833, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVI. 228. 
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case, that Henshaw did not think high tariffs essential to _ 
industry, for he remarked at a public dinner in 1832: 


The political tariffites, like the mistletoe of the majestic oak, 
fastened upon the manufacturing interest, absorbing its power 
and paralyzing its health.*’ 


The Democrats of Massachusetts were content to let the 
issue of protection rest with Clay’s compromise of 1833, 
for in spite of his assertions to the contrary, it would ac- 
complish a reduction of protection.* But the actions of 
South Carolina had complicated the question. 

Nullification struck at loyalty to the nation. A love for 
the Union had grown upon the American people since the 
War of 1812. Webster, leader of the conservatives in New 
England, had voiced this sentiment with tremendous 
power in his debate with Hayne and had thrilled his audi- 
ence with national feeling. That particularism which had 
stirred the Federalists of New England in the days of 
Jefferson had changed its character; it no longer led 
them to think of separation from the Union in order to 
protect their shipping interests. A candid observer might 
have thought that it had become a sectional interest seek- 
ing protection for its manufacturing industries, an inter- 
est which New Englanders viewed as the particular in- 
terest of the whole nation. To the partisan of South 
Carolina, Webster’s professed love of the Union must 

37 Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 569. 

38 Webster declared in 1842: ‘‘We are now enjoying the rich fruits of 
the Compromise Act of March 1833.’’ (Letter to Everett, March 30, 1842, 
Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVI. 369.) But to blame the tariff of 
1833 for the ills consequent upon the panic of 1837 is to misunderstand the 
real causes of economic depression. The panic of 1837 and the hard times 
following were caused by overspeculation, by critical conditions in foreign 
countries and by reckless public finance rather than by the tariff of 1833. 
(Clark, History of American Manufactures, p. 281.) When in 1842 demand 
was made for higher tariffs to restore the national credit, the basic causes of 
the disaster were not given their proper share of the responsibility, least of 
all by such high protectionists as Webster. 
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have seemed a thin disguise. For most New Englanders, 
however, nullification practically obliterated the ques- 
tion of tariffs. Liberals and conservatives, no matter 
what their convictions on the relative merits of free trade 
and protection, or states rights and centralized authority, 
could not oppose each other publicly. Jacksonians and 
aristocrats for once were of the same opinion. Webster 
strongly supported the declaration of Jackson: 


Our federal Union, it must be preserved.* 


39 Van Buren’s Opinion. To Webster and his fellows from Massachusetts 
in Washington it was an opportune moment for supporting both the Union 
and the principle of protection. But according to Martin Van Buren, then 
Vice-President, Webster opposed Clay’s compromise tariff for personal rea- 
sons. Webster wanted to gain favor with Jackson. For the same reason, 
said Van Buren, Webster supported the force bill to coerce South Carolina 
into obedience. During the summer of 1833, Webster traveled through the 
western states where Jackson was especially popular while Jackson was in 
New England. In this coincidence Van Buren saw a skillful move to link 
the name of Webster with Jackson. At Pittsburgh, Webster praised Jack- 
son for his vigorous course against South Carolina. Van Buren thought it a 
design to win the President’s gratitude. Furthermore, Van Buren was cer- 
tain that the conferences between Webster and two Democratic leaders, 
Livingston and Grundy, were evidence of intrigue. Van Buren declared that 
Webster hoped first to secure a place in Jackson’s cabinet as Secretary of 
State; later, with the backing of the Jacksonian party, to succeed Jackson 
as President. To add weight to Van Buren’s charge, it is to be noted that 
Jackson had once been friendly with old Federalists. In fact, he had given 
greatest anxiety to Democratic politicians in Massachusetts when he first 
became President. He had persisted in appointing old Federalists to office. 
But in December, 1833, under the persuasion of Van Buren (so Van Buren 
asserted) Jackson rejected all thought of a political coalition with Webster. 

Although evidence, of course, may come to light which will prove the 
truth of Van Buren’s contention, there seems to be ample ground for re- 
jecting the view that Webster was personally seeking to acquire Jackson’s 
political heritage. It is more likely that Webster acted as a nonpartisan. 
First of all, the charge is made in an autobiography written at least twenty 
years after the event, and it comes from the one man who would have suf- 
fered most had Webster succeeded in such an attempt to win Jackson’s confi- 
dence. Van Buren would have been deprived of his own political inheritance. 
In a search among Massachusetts sources, I have found no evidence to cor- 
roborate Van Buren’s statements. On the other hand, there is evidence to 
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Henshaw and that group which had created the Jack- 
sonian machine in Massachusetts alone were discomfited 
by the turn of affairs. They had come into the Jacksonian 
party largely through an understanding with Calhoun. 
As free traders they appreciated the grievance of South 
Carolina. Moreover, they sympathized with the Southern 
point of view in regard to slavery. But, sensing the 
unanimity of public opinion in Massachusetts against 
nullification, Henshaw and his friends were very reti- 
cent with regard to their understanding with Calhoun. 
The Statesman and its successor, the Morning Post, di- 
rected their editorials against Webster, Clay, and Na- 
tional Republican descendants of ‘‘Hartford Conven- 
tionists.’? The Statesman had printed Hayne’s reply to 
Webster in full, but had dismissed Webster’s speeches 
as a ‘‘leap backward into the bottomless pit of federal- 
ism, where the godlike man still lies floundering.’’* The 
Morning Post now declared that Hartford Convention- 
ists rebuking Nullifiers were like ‘‘Satan rebuking sin.’ 
By recalling that old issue, Henshaw and his group evi- 
dently hoped that they could divert attention from their 
relationship with Calhoun, and maintain their control 
over the Jacksonian organization. They held J ackson’s 
confidence sufficiently to keep the federal offices. 
show that Webster was opposed to Jackson on several issues. His opposition 
to Jackson’s policy toward the Bank of the United States alone was suffi- 
cient to prevent a political alliance. Webster’s political career, moreover, 
may be interpreted, with considerable reason, as revealing a national patri- 
otism often rising above loyalty to party. Webster’s support of Jackson 
against South Carolina was consistent with his reply to Hayne in 1830. It is 
perhaps true that jealousy of Clay’s leadership in the National Republican 
party was a factor in Webster’s opposition to the compromise tariff; but 


such an assertion does not prove that Webster went to the other extreme 
and courted favor with Jackson. (M. Van Buren, Autobiography, pp. 560- 
561, 670-711.) 

40 See below. p. 156. 

41 Statesman, March 20, 1830. 

42 Derby, Political Reminiscences, pp. 115-117. 
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Morton, leader of rural Democracy, sympathized to 
some extent with the predicament of South Carolina. As 
we have already seen, he had been in close touch with 
Calhoun when the Jacksonian party was organized.* As 
long as Calhoun’s theory of states rights had remained 
as a weapon of democracy to protect minorities, Morton 
had approved. But when Calhoun began to shape it so 
that it became an instrument in the hands of the planter 
aristocracy, to safeguard their particular institution of 
slavery, Morton could no longer approve. His dislike of 
any aristocracy was intensified by his antipathy toward 
the slave system. He broke with Calhoun and became a 
supporter of Martin Van Buren. 

It was not then apparent to either Henshaw or Mor- 
ton that their divergent opinions of Calhoun and nullifi- 
cation pointed to a future break in the Democratic party. 
But it was upon the underlying issue of slavery that the 
Jacksonian party in Massachusetts was to disintegrate. 
In the meantime, Clay’s compromise tariff had been ac- 
cepted and a truce had been declared between the con- 
testants. Webster and the Whigs were free to abandon 
their temporary association with Jackson and resume 
their attack upon his financial policy. But no sooner had 
Southern anger over the tariff become somewhat ap- 
peased than another Northern movement began to spread 
alarm through the South and to distress conservative 
opinion in the North. 

Feeling against the slave system had long prevailed 
among New Englanders. Now it surged up in a demand 
for reform. William Lloyd Garrison launched a moral 
crusade which was to reach such proportions before the 
decade had passed that it engulfed the political parties 


43 See above, pp. 80-83. 
44 See below, pp. 312-359. 
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of the nation.** In conversation, Garrison’s manner was 
‘‘mild and unassuming”’ so long as his opinion of slavery 
was not opposed.** But his policy of ‘‘non-resistance’’ did 
not include repression of his opinion. Emerson, whose 
sensitive conscience was eventually to force him from 
quiet disapproval of the Abolitionist movement into an 
active campaign for Antislavery, found Garrison ‘‘vener- 
able in his place, like the tart Luther.’’ When Emerson 
suggested that Garrison had not considered the element 
of fate in the negro question, Garrison ‘‘neighed like a 
horse’’ and could not understand the point.* In the col- 
umns of the Liberator, Garrison became a veritable Fury. 
His efforts brought instant results. Southerners thought 
that the Liberator had incited the slave uprising in Vir- 
ginia led by Nat Turner, and they demanded that their 
business acquaintances in Boston silence this incen- 
diary.” In spite of remonstrances from fellow Bosto- 
nians, Garrison persisted in excoriating the slaveholder.® 

45 When Garrison first came to Boston from Newburyport as a journey- 
man printer he had been caught by the attractive personality of H. G. Otis 
and had been led to support Otis in politics. (Morison, Otis, index.) But 


when Garrison returned from his apprenticeship under Lundy, he set out on 
a political course which carried him to the opposite pole from such con- 
servatives as Otis. 

46 Baldwin, Diary, Sept. 5, 1832, p. 200. Baldwin’s political associations 
and social relationships were with Unitarian conservatives in Worcester. 
From reading the Liberator, Baldwin had concluded that Garrison was a 
maniac; but he found Garrison’s manner in conversation agreeable and 
prepossessing. 

47 Emerson, Journals, VII. 97; VIII. 99. 

48 Garrison, Life of Garrison, II. 229; A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 
pp. 218-220. It is rather certain that Garrison’s Liberator had not reached 
Nat Turner; but possibly ‘‘Walker’s Appeal,’’ a pamphlet issued from 
Boston in 1829, written by a Southern free negro, had got into Turner’s 
hands. 

49 When Nathan Appleton wrote to his Southern friend, W. C. Rives, in 
1860, he said that Garrison, Phillips and the few individuals who comprised 
the Abolition Society were considered ‘¢ynfortunate fanatical monomaniacs 
—rather the objects of pity, than of any other feeling.’’ (Letter to W. C. 


Rives, p. 4.) 
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The conservatives of Massachusetts wished to maintain 
close commercial relations between the Southern cotton 
planter and the cotton manufacturer of New England. 
Whereas the manufacturer’s interest had led him to op- 
pose the South on the issue of free trade even to the point 
of jeopardizing business relationships, the same interest 
now led him to uphold the South against the attacks of a 
fellow New Englander. Many conservatives in Massachu- 
setts, therefore, followed the example of Edward Everett. 
He had expressed approval] of the slave system before 
Congress in 1826 and since then had shaped his political 
course with attentiveness to Southern feeling.*® The ma- 
jority of conservatives in Massachusetts, however, agreed 
with Jared Sparks, the historian, who had written in 1826 
to T. W. W. Cobb of Georgia: 


Slavery in the abstract, I consider a great calamity, and a re- 
proach to free government, and one which every true patriot 
should desire to see removed as soon as it can be done; but in 
the present state of things we have little to do with the question 
in the abstract. Slavery exists by the Constitution and the laws. 
.. . I hold it to be wrong, therefore, to interfere with those 
rights.°* 


When in October, 1831, a former Bostonian wrote from 
South Carolina to beg that Harrison G. Otis, then mayor 
of Boston, put a stop to Garrison’s Liberator, Otis re- 
plied that he could not interfere with the freedom of the 
press. He said that he favored gradual abolition but he 
hastened to add that, as the Constitution prevented out- 
side interference, the states where slavery existed alone 
could abolish it. He hoped that they would do so. Otis’ 
tolerance toward the Antislavery movement, however, did 


50 See above, p. 146. 

51H. B. Adams, Life of Sparks, I. 262. Sparks signed the ‘‘ Boston 
Letter’’ which conservative Bostonians headed by T. H. Perkins sent to 
Webster in commendation of his ‘‘Seventh of March’? speech in 1850, 
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not long continue. In 1835 he joined in a public meeting 
with Abbott Lawrence, Theodore Lyman, Jr., mayor of 
the city, and other conservative Bostonians to denounce 
the Liberator.” The conservatives could no longer re- 
strain their anger with Garrison. A crowd in which were 
many respectable citizens broke up a meeting of the Bos- 
ton Female Antislavery Society which Garrison and an 
English Abolitionist attempted to address. This ‘‘broad- 
cloth mob’’ seized Garrison and dragged him about the 
streets. To save him from threats upon his life, Mayor 
Lyman had him lodged in jail.* It was not long, however, 
before Garrison’s pressure upon the conscience of New 
England had another effect. 

One by one, men prominent in conservative social cir- 
cles became converts to Antislavery. Wendell Phillips, 
from an old established family, and Edmund Quincy, son 
of the president of Harvard College, joined with Garri- 
son as Abolitionists. The venerable John Q. Adams began 
his ceaseless efforts as champion of Antislavery petitions 
to Congress, although he did not approve of Garrison’s 
principles. But the issue rapidly grew beyond the per- 
sonality of Garrison. To Emerson, Garrison’s refusal to 
vote or participate in political activities under the Con- 
stitution seemed no better than the ‘‘canting impotence”’ 
of the man who refused to fight in self-defense. True 
Abolitionists put up a ‘‘silent fight without war cry or 
triumphant brag.’’* But Emerson was soon to fight pub- 

52 Howe, Boston, p. 260. 

58 Garrison, Life of Garrison, II. 11-30; H. Martineau, Society in 
America, I. 129, comment on the ‘‘broadcloth mob’’ by an English ob- 
server; The Lyman Evidence, printed in 1870 as a refutation of the charges 
made against Mayor Lyman by Wendell Phillips. Compare the recent ex- 
periences of ‘‘ Pussyfoot’’ Johnson, an American missionary of prohibi- 
tion, in England, with the reception given the English apostle of abolition 


by the populace of Boston on Oct. 21, 1835. 
54 Emerson, Journals, V. 253, 302; VI. 534, See also J. F, Clarke, Auto- 


biography, p. 221. 
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licly in the cause of Antislavery. He was accompanied on 
this course by his boyhood idol, William Hllery Chan- 
ning.”® 

To those who knew that Channing had progressed in 
religious views beyond his wealthy parishioners of the 
Federal Street Church, his increasing sympathy with 
Antislavery was not surprising.” His well-born friends 
remained within the comfortable reaches of conservative 
Unitarianism, but he had moved afar with Emerson and 
others into a radical Unitarianism, called, for want of a 
clearer definition, Transcendentalism. Theirs was a cult 
of restiveness, of dissatisfaction with the contentedness 
of Unitarianism, a cult sensitive to the shortcomings of 
the present. It was therefore a phase of that liberalism of 
which Antimasonry was already a manifestation. Tran- 
scendentalists looked upon Channing as their prophet.” 
He had been reared in a community in Rhode Island 
where household slaves had been common, and he had 
never seen the distressing aspects of the slave system 
until he tutored in a Virginian family at Richmond. When 
in 1830 he visited Saint Croix in the West Indies, his dis- 
like grew into abhorrence. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, ‘‘was a vol- 
ume of slavery opened always before my eyes, and how 
could I help learning some of its lessons?’’ This view of 
the plantation slave in his worst environment led him to 
begin an essay on slavery to lay bare the injustice of man 
holding man as property.** But before he could finish his 

55 See above, pp. 31-32. 

56 According to Mrs. Chapman, a parishioner who joined the Abolition- 
ists in 1834 against Channing’s advice, ‘‘He had been selected by a set of 
money-making men as their representative for piety. . . .’’ (J. W. Chad- 
wick, Channing, pp. 259-265.) 

57 H. C. Goddard, Studies in New England Transcendentalism, pp. 1-113 
at 27 and 104, Also see J. Weiss, Theodore Parker; F. H. Hedge’s article 
in the Christian Examiner, XIV. 27, and J. F. Clarke, Autobiography, p- 


31. For Emerson’s idea of Transcendentalism see his Nature, p. 43. 
58 Chadwick, Channing, pp. 259-264. In 1814 Channing had married his 
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writing, Garrison had commenced his violent agitation. 
Channing did not approve of such methods nor believe 
that immediate emancipation was practicable. He set his 
essay aside for a time; but his conscience would not let 
him withdraw from the cause of Antislavery. 

By 1835 Channing could no longer withhold his opin- 
ion from public view. He published his essay. In it, to the ~ 
displeasure of Southern acquaintances and his conserva- 
tive parishioners, he declared that slavery was morally 
degrading. On the other hand, he condemned the abusive 
tactics of the Abolitionists and won a sharp retort from 
Garrison that his essay was made of ‘‘moral plagiarisms 
from the writings of the Abolitionists.’’ A liberal is ever 
certain of such reception by a radical. Channing asserted 
his Transcendentalist belief in the general goodness of 
human nature, even if it were ‘‘enmeshed in an abomi- 
nable system.’’ He clung to the hope that the slaveholder 
himself and by himself would work out the means for 
destroying slavery.” 

It took a succession of increasingly bitter episodes to 
bring Channing from this middle ground of deference to 
the slaveholder into codperation with the Abolitionists. 
Even then he was never able to accept their ‘‘system of 
agitation’ and their ‘‘appealing to passions.’’ He was 
bound to the conservative order by too many ties of cul- 
ture and family ever to accept Garrison socially. They 
met but once, and then by accident, at an investigation 
of the Antislavery Society by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. On that occasion, Channing shook hands with 
Garrison and gave his moral support against the domi- 
neering actions of the investigating committee. On Au- 


cousin, Ruth Gibbs. Her father owned a distillery and exchanged his prod- 


uct for negro slaves. 
59 Channing, ‘‘Slavery,’’ Works (1886), II. 106; Hart, Slavery and 


Abolition, p. 198. 
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gust 1, 1837, he set aside his reluctance to enter political 
discussion and addressed an open letter to Henry Clay to 
protest against the annexation of Texas as a deplorable 
extension of the evil slave system.” Since he was an out- 
standing figure among the intellectuals of Boston, Chan- 
ning brought considerable prestige to Antislavery. His 
international reputation as a philosophic writer added 
even greater force to his condemnation of slavery. The 
growth of his convictions exemplified the transformation 
that was coming over conservative Northern opinion. His 
adherence to Antislavery pointed to the break within con- 
servative Whig ranks that in the next decade assumed 
great proportions. 

The politicians handled the issue of Antislavery with 
even more reluctance than Channing. Neither the Whig 
nor Democratic organizations would sponsor Garrison 
and his program of non-resistance and vituperation. 
Henshaw viewed Garrison’s crusade with no more pleas- 
ure than Harrison G. Otis and Abbott Lawrence. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1831, the Statesman assured the South that 
the people of New England did not approve of the Libera- 
tor and that they would suppress ‘‘these short-sighted 
and fanatical persons.’’ The Morning Post carried on 
where the Statesman left off. Henshaw’s machine was 
devoted to an understanding with Calhoun and his 
friends. Besides, sensitiveness to the moral iniquity of 
slavery was not necessary for acceptance as a good Jack- 
sonian Democrat. Jackson himself owned slaves. He con- 
sidered his party as the political agent of liberalism, but 
it was a liberalism which comprehended the interests of 
the common man, the frontiersman of the West and the 
laborer of the Kast, but not the black man. Even Morton, 

60 March 4, 1836, was the day of the investigation, Chadwick, Channing, 


pp. 273-288; H. Martineau, The Martyr Age of the United States, p. 43. 
For the Texas question, see below, pp. 245-246. 
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who had opposed the admission of Missouri as a slave 
state, did not wish to bring slavery into politics. In re- 
sponse to Antislavery inquiries, he declared in 1835 that 
he was opposed to slaveholding but that he would take 
no part in agitation. Under the Constitution, he said, no 
action could be taken except by slaveholders themselves.” 

Among the Antimasons there were many who later 
were to espouse the cause of Antislavery, but for the time 
they were all-engrossed in promoting Antimasonic re- 
forms. Hallett endeavored to carry the Antimasons with 
him into the Democratic party to oppose the ‘‘money 
power.’’ But he took only a momentary interest in the 
Antislavery movement.” Political exigencies, in fact, 
soon forced him to merge his Advocate with the Morn- 
ing Post. Thereafter he was associated with the Henshaw 
clique and with them became a conservative ‘‘Hunker’’ 
in opposition to Van Buren’s candidacy for the Free 
Soil party of 1848." 

Side by side with the Antislavery movement developed 
an agitation for temperance. Serious consideration of 
the harmfulness of alcoholic beverages had begun with 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Physician-General of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, and from 1785 to 1811 he had kept up 
persistent attacks. In the latter year he effectively pre- 
sented his views before the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia. To spread his 
ideas, a committee from this assembly visited New Eng- 
land, and Lyman Beecher, a prominent orthodox minis- 
ter in Connecticut, soon published his famous ‘‘Six Ser- 
mons’’ against the use of liquor. An immediate result was 


- 61 Morton to G. B. Perry, Sept. 23, 1835, Letterbook, I. 343; Morton to 
F. Gourgas, Jan. 18, 1852, Letterbook, IV. 138; open letter to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, Jan. 18, 1851 (pamphlet). 

62 For Hallett’s share in the ‘‘Lovejoy’’ meeting in Faneuil Hall, see 
below, p. 248. 

63 See below, pp. 321-322, 353. 
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the organization in Boston of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance. It declared against 
liquors and approved the use of wines and beers. Una- 
ware of Beecher’s activity, Justin Edwards of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary had begun a similar agi- 
tation, but his purpose was to make the meaning of 
temperance more stringent. On February 13, 1826, the 
American Temperance Society was organized in Boston 
with the motto, ‘‘Total Abstinence from Ardent Spirits.’’ 
When, therefore, Lyman Beecher came to a pastorate at 
Boston in 1826 he found an advanced opinion.” 

Largely under the impetus of Edwards, the American 
Temperance Society spread its influence over ten states.°° 
In 1831, Edwards himself visited Washington and ad- 
dressed both houses of Congress. Following his address a 
special meeting was held to organize a Congressional 
Temperance Society. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, pre- 
sided, John Q. Adams occupied the seat of honor, and 
Senator Bates of Massachusetts was among the speakers. 
Moreover, what may surprise those accustomed to the 
traditional Webster, it is reported that he ‘‘arose from 
the rear of the hall and offered an appropriate resolu- 
tion.’’** During 1832 the temperance workers enlisted the 
opinion of the medical profession. Out of the eighty phy- 
sicians in Boston, seventy-five signed the statement: 
‘‘Men in health never benefited by the use of ardent 

64 Feb. 5, 1813. 

65 Wooley and Johnson, Temperance Progress of the Century, Chs. IV- 
VIII; Fehlandt, Century of Drink Reform, Chs. I-III. 

66 Wooley and Johnson, pp. 71-74. The society sent a representative 
throughout the country, and at the end of the year claimed 222 branches; 
23 in Massachusetts, 31 in Connecticut, 78 in New York, and lesser num- 
bers in other states, In 1829 a newspaper, the National Philanthropist, was 
started in Boston, and under Edwards’ direction at Andover, another 


named the Journal of Humanity. 
67 Wooley and Johnson, p. 77. 
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spirits.’’ Lyman Beecher opened an attack upon the prac- 
tice of licensing liquor dealers: 


The dealers in this liquid poison may be compared to men 
who should advertise for sale consumptions, and fevers, and 
rheumatisms, and palsies, and apoplexies. But would our public 
authorities permit such a traffic? No! ... But now the men who 
deal out this slow poison are licensed by law; and they talk about 
their constitutional rights, and plead that they are pursuing 
their lawful callings. 


As a step toward Beecher’s ultimate object of prohibiting 
all sales of liquor, the Temperance Society sent a peti- 
tion to the state legislature for a law prohibiting sales in 
less than thirty-gallon quantities.* If the enthusiasts were 
to have their way, the rule which they considered to be 
the best guide for individual deportment was to become 
the law of the Commonwealth. Abstinence was to become 
prohibition. 

So far the question had not been made a political issue. 
Temperance had been a religious movement, directed 
chiefly by the evangelical sects, orthodox Congregational- 
ists and dissenting Baptists. Among the leaders were 
Presidents Humphrey of Amherst, Hopkins of Williams, 
Appleton of Bowdoin, Lord of Dartmouth, and Day of 
Yale—all colleges under orthodox influence. Baptist dis- 
sent was represented by President Wayland of Brown; 
Methodism by the Reverend Wilbur Fisk. It is notable 
that but one Unitarian minister is recorded among these 
leaders. John Pierpont was ‘‘valiant in reform’? but all 
Unitarians did not have his fervor.” 

68 Wooley and Johnson, pp. 79, 117-120. The fifth report of the American 
‘Temperance Society. In the same year, Bishop Hopkins of the Episcopalian 
diocese in Vermont caused some excitement with a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Temperance, the Triumph of Infidelity.’’? Hopkins based his 
assertions on familiar passages in the Bible. Temperance men charged upon 


him with counter-texts. 
69 Fehlandt, Century of Drink Reform, p. 54. 
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The attitude of Unitarians and conservatives is well 
illustrated by the observations of Christopher Columbus 
Baldwin, librarian of the American Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester. As one who was fond of wine but did not 
‘relish it beyond the 2nd glass,’’ he looked askance at 
those temperance workers who drained their tumblers of 
‘‘eyder’’ to the bottom. On September 19, 1833, he 
watched the state temperance convention gather at 
Worcester and commented in his diary: 


The delegates came from all parts of the Commonwealth, & 
were nearly five hundred in number. Altogether, they composed 
a body of great respectability, both as to virtue and intelligence. 
Plenty of ministers, lawyers and doctors among them. A satirical 
observer, however, if so inclined, might here and there pick out 
a red nose ... I am not a member of a temperance society, con- 
tenting myself with the practice of virtue without extra preach- 
ing it to others. 


Baldwin was pleased on the whole with efforts to ‘‘re- 
form the besotting practices of drunkenness’’; but he 
rebelled at the thought of dragging the movement for re- 
form into politics. For him the climax was reached when 
in April, 1835, the licenses of innkeepers at Worcester 
were revoked : 


The town is now more full of excitement than has been known 
since 1812. There is a strong disposition to bring temperance into 
politics. The late attempt to instruct the selectmen has awaked 
many fears that the leaders of the temperance reform design to 
make it a political subject. Several who were members of the So- 
ciety for promoting Temperance have directed their names to be 
withdrawn. Wherever two men are seen together, the subject of 
conversation is temperance. In many instances they have become 
so furious as to almost come to blows. I perceive that whoever 
speaks upon the subject manifests his passions at once. In this 
respect the friends of temperance are as intemperate as their 
opponents. Everybody is getting mad, and what is the cause of 
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especial madness with me is that I am already as mad as the 
maddest.”° 


The politicians of Massachusetts had no desire to bring 
the prohibitionist movement out of its religious setting 
into politics. Morton had been the first president of the 
American Temperance Society. Odiorne, a leader in Anti- 
masonry, had accepted a place on its executive committee, 
and Hallett also was interested in temperance. But it was 
as lay members of an evangelical movement rather than 
as politicians that these gentlemen supported the cause. 
Those who had been reared in rural surroundings where 
orthodox religious faith prevailed would be likely to re- 
spond to a moral appeal which was distinctly orthodox 
and missionary in character. Morton gave up the presi- 
dency of the society in 1829 on the ground, so he wrote to 
Edwards, that other duties prevented his taking a more 
active part. As an Antimason, Hallett may have been ‘‘fu- 
rious as a windmill in a tornado,’’ but he was mild indeed 
as a champion of temperance.” 

Henshaw’s group in the Democratic party made light 
of all temperance activities, but when the reformers be- 
gan to force the issue into politics and to influence the 
selectmen of some towns to restrict the licenses of liquor 
dealers, the faction in control of the Democratic organi- 
zation became more outspoken. On September 24, 1831, 
the Statesman declared that the law with regard to li- 
censes was arbitrary and discriminating. It was undemo- 
cratic. The Morning Post deprecated the habit of drunk- 
enness but insisted that the license law was unfair. It was 
a strange circumstance, indeed, that Beecher and the 

70 0, C. Baldwin, Diary, pp. 199, 212, 347. | 

71 Morton to Edwards, Dec. 26, 1829, Letterbook, I. 119. Morton had 
been raised in an atmosphere of orthodox Congregationalism, and educated 
at Brown University. In later years he attended an Episcopalian church in 


Taunton. Odiorne was a leader in the organization of the orthodox Park 
Street Church of Boston. For Baldwin’s opinion of Hallett, see Baldwin’s 
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Morning Post both were belaboring the license system; 
but, whereas Beecher would not permit liquor dealers to 
engage in their business at all, the Post would put no 
legal check upon them.” Henshaw and his friends op- 
posed the propaganda against the use of wines and beers 
and endeavored to keep the issue out of politics. The 
zealots were not to be stopped, however, until their agita- 
tion had secured the fifteen-gallon law of 1838. The reac- 
tion which followed lifted Morton to the governor’s chair 
for the Democratic party.” 

The influx of foreigners during the ’thirties added fuel 
to the flame of liberalism in Massachusetts. Immigrants 
from Ireland had come by 1827 in numbers sufficient to 
form a distinct class huddled together around Broad 
Street in Boston and to attract the attention of poli- 
ticians."* We have already seen how Henshaw’s organiza- 


Diary, Sept. 5, 1832, pp. 199-200. For Hallett on Temperance, see the Bos- 
ton Advocate, July 4, 1837. 

72 Statesman, Sept. 24, 1831; files of the Morning Post. 

73 See below, pp. 240-242. 

74 The number of immigrants. It is difficult to determine how many of 
the newcomers prior to 1845 were from Ireland. In that year a census of 
Boston showed over 27,000 of foreign birth and some 10,000 citizens whose 
parents were foreign-born. (Shattuck, Census of Boston, 1845, p. 37; F. J. 
Turner, ‘‘Greater New England in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
p. 8, Am. Antiq. Soc. Proceedings, October, 1919.) According to the United 
States Census of 1850 (p. xxxvii) there were 115,917 Irish immigrants in 
Massachusetts, constituting 71 per cent. of those of foreign birth within the 
state. It seems safe to assume that five years earlier more than half of the 
foreigners in Boston were Irish, Unmistakably, throughout the state the 
Irish outnumbered all other racial elements in the immigrant population. 
In 1876 F. B, Sanborn estimated that in 1830 foreign immigrants consti- 
tuted 1.66 per cent. of the population of Massachusetts and that by 1840 
they had increased to 5 per cent. As the total population of Massachusetts 
in 1830 was 610,408, according to Sanborn’s deductions the immigrant 
population numbered 10,132, (F. B. Sanborn, Public Charities of Massachu- 
setts, Supplement to the 12th Annual Report, Public Documents, no. 17, 
1876.) Priscilla H, Fowle has stated recently that 10,000 Irish laborers 
came to Boston between 1830 and 1850. (P. H. Fowle, Boston Daily Papers, 
1830-1850, MS. Radcliffe thesis.) But it is not easy to compute exact figures 
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tion began to gather them into the following of Jackson. 
Possibly it was the personal influence of Andrew Dunlap, 
one of Henshaw’s close associates, that drew the first 
newcomers from Ireland into the Statesman faction. Dun- 
lap was of Irish descent.” But those who had left Ireland 
to escape from a life in which they had slaved for the 
benefit of wealthy landlords would readily see a reflection 
of that aristocracy in the wealthy merchants, manufac- 
turers, and railroad builders who gave employment to the 
laborers of Massachusetts. The Irishman would naturally 
turn to the party of protest against the domination of the 
wealthy. Although the Democratic party held control of 
the national government throughout the ’thirties, in Mas- 
sachusetts it was the party of opposition. It was striving 
to overthrow the established order. Furthermore, these 
immigrants soon contributed a larger proportion of their 
number to the poorhouses than any other class in Massa- 
chusetts. It is natural for the poverty-stricken to be dis- 
contented, to be desirous of a change in their lot. In such 
circumstances, they do not as a rule adhere to the party 
in power. It would have been rather surprising therefore 
if the Irish immigrants, as they became naturalized, had 
gone into the Whig party.” But if they had shown any 


to show the number of Irish and the ratio of their increase in Massachu- 
setts during the ’thirties. 

75 See above, pp. 59, 67, 69. 

76 The Irish in poorhouses. Shattuck’s Census of Boston, 1845 (p. 110), 
gives statistics on the Irish in the Boston house of industry for paupers. 
For the sake of illustration they are given here in part: 


Inmates Born in Ireland Percentage 
1834 1383 393 28 
* 1838 1424 491 34 
1842 1083 415 39 - 
1845 1016 382 37 


Those born in Massachusetts of foreign parentage included many of Irish 
descent, but they have here been disregarded. 

The actual number of Irish in the Boston poorhouse changed relatively 
little during the 12 years included in this table, although the numbers of 
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disposition to join the conservative party, immediate 
events would have altered their intention. 

Their arrival roused the jealousy of native-born la- 
borers. As the newcomers were accustomed to a lower 
standard of living and could work for a lower wage, they 
competed successfully with native unskilled laborers in 
such factory centers as Boston, Lowell, and Fall River 
and on the construction gangs of the railroads then rapidly 
stretching out from Boston in all directions.” The jeal- 
ousy of the ‘‘Puritan Yankees’’ was inflamed by religious 
hatred, for the Irish were invariably Roman Catholics.” 


immigrants from Ireland were increasing rapidly. If that fact means any- 
thing, it means that the newcomers were soon fairly able to look after 
themselves, at least well enough to avoid being paupers. But the census of 
Massachusetts in 1855 would seem to indicate that they still belonged to 
the poorest class in Massachusetts, for statistics of three state poorhouses 
show: 


Inmates Irish Inmates Percentage 
Monson Almshouse . . . 503 161 32 
Tewksbury Almshouse . . 555 268 48 
Bridgewater Almshouse . . 430 178 41 


According to this census, the Irish constituted 16 per cent. of the state 
population and 28 per cent. of Boston’s inhabitants. Although the actual 
number of the inmates of native stock was sometimes greater than the num- 
ber of Irish, the ratio of the Irish inmates to the Irish population of the 
state was considerably greater than the ratio of native inmates to the na- 
tive population. Also see F. B. Sanborn, Public Charities during the Cen- 
tury, p. exiii; J. Cummings, The Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New 
York, 1895, for the period 1789-1851, pp. 34-45. 

77 The Irish in urban centers. The Massachusetts census of 1855 (pp. 98- 
132) shows that the Irish were gathering in the city of Boston and the 
factory towns. Of the total state population—1,132,369—the Irish num- 
bered 181,304 or 16 per cent. Boston had a population of 158,793; of this 
number 45,482—28 per cent.—were Irish. Lawrence, recently established 
(1848) as a mill town, had a population of 16,064, but of these 4755 or 29 
per cent. were Irish. The figures for Lowell were 37,496 of which 10,425 
_ represented Irish inhabitants, 27 per cent. of the population in that factory 

center, In contrast the figures for rural and seaport towns might be cited. 
The percentage of Irish in Barnstable was 3, in Gloucester 5, in New Bed- 
ford 9, and so on. 

78 J, P. Munroe, New England Conscience, p. 117. 
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On an August night in 1834, a fashionable school for 
girls conducted in Charlestown by the Ursuline Sisters 
was attacked by a mob and burned. Lyman Beecher had 
recently been fulminating against ‘‘the Devil and the 
Pope of Rome’’ and denouncing all convents as centers 
of secret depravity. Some said that his remarks had in- 
cited the common people of Boston to attack the Catholic 
institution constantly visible on the sky line. Others laid 
the blame on the Mother Superior because she had 
haughtily refused to allow the selectmen of Charlestown 
to inspect the convent. A public and official report would 
have dispelled evil rumors. But regardless of Beecher’s 
attacks or of the Mother Superior’s stubbornness, the 
lawless would never have been able to organize so violent 
a demonstration without a common grievance. This griev- 
ance was amply provided in the animosity of native team- 
sters, truckmen, and laborers. With this initial impulse, 
scandalous talk and wild rumor had excellent chance to 
develop into violence. The cover of darkness gave courage 
to the vicious.” 

The respectable elements of the community, whether 


79 Aug. 11, 1834. See Winsor, Boston, III. 523. Also see B. F. Butler, 
Autobiography, p. 111. Butler, who gained notoriety as a general in the 
Civil War and as a political demagogue, said that Scots-Irish Presbyterian 
brickmakers from New Hampshire happened to be working in a brickyard 
near the Ursuline Convent and that they were at the bottom of the attack. 
Their animosity toward Catholics dated from persecutions of the Presby- 
terians in North Ireland. Butler mistakenly gives the date of the attack as 
August 18, 1834. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that many rumors were 
abroad in August, 1834, One had it that Harvard Library, then in Old 
Harvard Hall, would be attacked. On the same night that the convent was 
burned, forty or fifty Harvard graduates armed themselves and stood guard 
in the College yard. Their nerves were tested by the cry of a lone horse- 
man that a ‘‘thousand infuriated Irishmen’’ were coming from Charles- 
town but they were not called upon to defend their alma mater in actual 
combat. For R. C. Winthrop’s reminiscences of this event, see Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proceedings, 2d series, III. 217. 
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conservative or liberal, were horrified. Calling a citizens’ 
meeting, with Mayor Lyman presiding, the Protestants 
of Boston condemned the affair and urged the prosecu- 
tion of all concerned. Their committee, made up of Whigs, 
Democrats, and Antimasons, drew up a scathing arraign- 
ment of the lawless, exonerated the Ursuline Order, and 
upbraided respectable persons who stood by and watched 
the conflagration.” The better class of people felt that 
Massachusetts had been disgraced. For eight years 
George Ticknor Curtis, a prominent Unitarian and con- 
servative member of the state legislature, tried to get the 
state to pay an indemnity to the Catholic Church. A new 
riot act was passed in 1839. Thereafter, the victim of a 
similar disturbance could get damages from the town in 
which the affair happened. But the ruins of the convent 
remained for fifty years a silent reminder of religious 
bigotry and labor jealousy.™ 

Although respectable people were partially exonerated 
by the efforts of Curtis and his fellows, the social and 
political problem of immigrant labor was by no means 
solved. The Irish were conscious of their segregation, 
bitterly sensitive to the contempt of native laborers. In 
1837 another riot occurred in Broad Street, and now the 
conflict was more openly between the hostile laboring 
classes.” Party divisions also became sharp. The Irish 


80 The Boston Committee’s Report on the Ursuline Convent, 1834. For a 
Catholic view see J. F. Maguire, Irish in America, Ch, XII. 

81 Baldwin, Diary, Jan. 14, 1835, p. 342; F. H. Chase, Lemuel Shaw, 
pp. 216-217; Documents relating to the Ursuline Convent, 1842. Several 
persons were indicted for complicity in the riot but succeeded in avoiding 
punishment. The new riot act declared that, where property of $50 value or 
more was destroyed by 12 or more persons in riot, the town in which the riot 
occurred was liable to indemnify the owner of the property destroyed up 
to three-fourths of its value; provided that the owner tried to protect his 
property and to secure conviction of those who did the damage. (G. T. 
Curtis, Ursuline Convent, p. 25.) 

82 P, H. Fowle, Boston Daily Papers, 1830-1850, 
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were aware that the votes of their enemies, the ‘‘ Puritan 
Yankee’’ teamsters and laborers, were controlled by the 
employers and in large measure responsible for the con- 
tinuous hold of the Whig party on Boston. The prefer- 
ence of the newcomers for the Democratic party was fixed. 
As the tide of immigration from Ireland rose in the 
*forties, the more hostile elements in the Whig party 
broke away from its conservative leaders for a time and 
formed the Native American party to demand close re- 
strictions upon immigration. Democracy was more than 
ever assured of the Irish vote.* 

The political problem resulting from the influx of the 
Irish during the ’thirties is not to be confused with the 
Workingmen’s movement of the same period. That move- 
ment was distinctly agrarian and but loosely related to 
the struggle between native and immigrant labor in Bos- 
ton and the factory centers. Whatever urban laborers 
joined with the western farm hands to organize the Work- 
ingmen’s party were undoubtedly carpenters, mechanics, 
and more skilled laborers than the truckmen and team- 
sters who fought with the Irishmen. Nor did the Irish to 
any great extent join the Workingmen’s movement. The 
Workingmen were fellow liberals in opposition to the 
conservative order. They were another wing of Jack- 
sonian Democracy.” 

The strength of conservatism in Massachusetts was 
displayed in resistance to reform of the electoral system. 
Elections had been conducted since 1780 on a majority 
rule. No candidate could win election unless he secured at 
least one more than half of the votes. When there were 
more than two candidates, the contest therefore often 
came to naught. 

In the case of elections to Congress, another trial had to 


88 See below, pp. 327-329, 339. 
84 J, R. Commons, History of Labor, I. 290-318. 
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be made. The contest in the north district of Essex County, 
which was drawn out from the fall of 1830 to the spring 
of 1832, revealed the majority law at its worst. The Demo- 
crats persisted in supporting G. P. Osgood. One group in 
the National Republican party wished to send Caleb Cush- 
ing to Congress. Another National Republican faction put 
up three successive candidates; it would not have Caleb 
Cushing. In twelve trials at the polls, no one received the 
necessary majority. When finally both Caleb Cushing and 
his latest National Republican opponent had withdrawn 
in favor of yet another National Republican, and his elec- 
tion over the Democrat secured, but a few weeks remained 
of the term in Congress for which he had been elected.* 
When such a deadlock occurred in elections of gover- 
nor and state senators or representatives, a second elec- 
tion was not called. Determination of the choice went into 
the state legislature. The party which for the moment 
had the most members chosen by a majority vote was 
then able to give the disputed seats to its own candidates, 
without regard to the wishes of the districts to be repre- 
sented. In case the governorship was in dispute, the lower 
house selected two candidates from whom the upper house 
chose the governor. The party which could fill the dis- 
puted seats in house and senate was certain to elect the 
governor. This situation arose in 1833 when Davis, Mor- 
ton, and Adams were candidates respectively for the Na- 
tional Republicans, Democrats, and Antimasons. We have 
already seen how Adams broke up the negotiations be- 
tween the Antimasons and Democrats to have the lower 
house present Morton and himself to the senate as candi- 
dates for the governorship. According to the plan, Mor- 
ton was to be elected governor on the ground that he was 
more friendly to the Antimasons than Davis. Adams did 


85 C, M. Fuess, Caleb Cushing, I. 120-132; Statesman, April 2, 1831; 
Morning Post, March 9, 1832, 
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not think so. Morton was a Democrat. Besides, Davis had 
received a plurality of the votes. Adams withdrew in fa- 
vor of Davis.**° Moreover, Adams told the voters that he 
had withdrawn because further contest for the governor- 
ship would leave his seat in Congress unoccupied. Massa- 
chusetts had already been deprived of its proper repre- 
sentation in the national government too much by the 
awkward majority law. He suggested that the require- 
ment of a majority be abandoned after a second trial at 
the polls had failed to secure an election. It would be bet- 
ter, said Adams, to draw lots for the choice. But in spite 
of its defects, the majority law was retained for another 
generation. Finally on May 23, 1855, an amendment to 
the Constitution which changed the requirement to a plu- 
rality vote was ratified by the people of Massachusetts.” 

Conservative opinion was similarly reluctant to alter 
the system of representation, although changes of popu- 
lation were developing marked inequalities between ur- 
ban communities and country districts. The rapid growth 
of the factory centers especially made the old apportion- 
ment of representation seem absurd, but the small coun- 
try towns were unwilling to allow any readjustment which 
would curtail their representation for the benefit of the 
urban population. In January, 1833, a legislative commit- 
tee reported in favor of a convention to revise the Consti- 
tution; there the matter rested for the remainder of the 
session. In 1834 the proposal was indefinitely postponed. 
By 1836 the people were willing to ratify an amendment 
which doubled the unit of representation and thus re- 
duced the membership of the legislature; but this change 

86 See above, pp. 117-118. 

s7 Adams, ‘‘ Address to the Voters of Massachusetts,’’ Advocate, Jan. 5, 
1834, For discussion of the constitutional convention of 1853, see S. E. 
Morison, History of Massachusetts Constitution, pp. 57-58. For the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts, consult office of the 
Seeretary of the Commonwealth. 
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did not materially alter the ratio between rural and urban 
districts. In 1840 another amendment changed the basis 
of representation from persons ratable for taxes to in- 
habitants and abolished property qualifications for mem- 
bers of the governor’s council and the two houses of the 
legislature. But rivalry between ‘‘city’’ and ‘‘country”’ 
remained. Democratic rural communities joined with 
Whig to oppose any readjustment of representation. The 
liberal principle of assigning seats in the legislature ac- 
cording to population was rejected until after the consti- 
tutional convention of 1853.** 

From the beginning Jackson had assured the common 
men of America that he would correct abuses in govern- 
ment and protect the humbler folk. As Jackson’s manager 
in Massachusetts, Henshaw was quick to sense the advan- 
tages of identifying himself with some reform. He chose 
to be the initiator of ballot reform. The law required that 
all ballots should be written. Heretofore party managers 
had appointed committees who had written large quan- 
tities of ballots for their candidate before the election. 
Then the partisan committeemen had besieged the polls 
and pressed their ballots upon the voters as they ap- 
peared. The system made balloting laborious; but more 
than that, it gave opportunity for coercion and disorderli- 
ness at the polls. On May 11, 1829, Henshaw attempted to 
put a printed ballot in the ballot box of ward no. 7, Bos- 
ton. The inspectors refused to accept it, and Henshaw 
carried his suit to the state Supreme Court. The court up- 
held his contention that a lithographed ballot came within 
the meaning of the word ‘‘written,’’? and Henshaw had a 
place among the reformers. But the change did not get at 
the real abuse, partisan interference with the voters. They 
still had to make their choice in public view and possibly 
to suffer hardship later for voting against the wishes of 


88 Morison, History of Massachusetts Constitution, pp. 39-41, 50-51. 
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the party managers. Beyond this change, ballot reform 
made no progress in the ’thirties.* 

During the Democratic Administration of Morton in 
1843, the legislature passed a law to keep the polls open 
after sunset so that workingmen could vote without in- 
terrupting their day’s work, but efforts to institute the 
secret ballot and to protect the voter from ulterior in- 
fluences were unsuccessful. In 1849 a reformer proposed 
a sealed-ballot law. It was passed by a Free Soil and 
Democratic legislature two or three years later but re- 
pealed in 1853 by the Whigs on the ground that it ‘‘in- 
sulted the manliness and independence of the laboring 
men.’’ The reformers insisted, however, that employers, 
especially in the cotton mills of Lowell, were controlling 
the vote of their employees. A provision for the sealed 
ballot was added to the Constitution of 1853, only to fail 
of ratification along with the whole proposal for a new 
constitution.” 

Why the first five years of the ’thirties were so crowded 
with religious, moral, economic, and social movements, so 
distracted by ‘‘isms’’ of almost every conceivable sort, 
can perhaps be explained in only one way. There was a 
peculiar conflict within the society of New England, a 
clash of rugged individualism with devotion to a tradi- 
tional order. It may be said that the Antimasons, Grocers, 
Free Debtors, Workingmen, Abolitionists, Loco Focos, 
Transcendentalists, and many more—even the Native 
Americans of the next decade—all manifested the indi- 
vidualism of the New Englander. They assailed that con- 

89 Shurtleff, Boston, p. 152. 

90 Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., VI. 324. Amasa Walker introduced the 
pill. It was several years before the secret ballot was adopted by legislative 
enactment. See Morison, Hist. Mass. Constitution, pp. 57, 64. For discussion 
of the convention of 1853 also see the doctoral dissertation of W. G. Bean 


on the transformation of parties in Massachusetts from 1848 to 1860, MS. 
(Harvard). 
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servatism which had come down from the days of their 
Puritan forefathers. The ‘‘man of one idea’’—that idea 
the product of his particular bent—was abroad and seek- 
ing to bring all to his way of thinking. Of such stuff was 
the man whom Carl Schurz saw in the missionary for 
Antislavery. Much the same thing Caleb Cushing, de- 
fender of the old order, opposed as ‘‘government by one 
man,’’ Andrew Jackson.” Already greatly altered by 
westward migration of the old colonial stock and by re- 
placement with immigrants from Ireland, the society of 
Massachusetts was changing under the pressure of liberal 
thought. The many individual enthusiasms combined to 
create an emotion of reform that riddled the solidarity of 
conservative opinion. 

Some of the liberal forces assumed such proportions 
that they became political movements, but because of their 
emotional character, if for no other reason, they could be 
no more than ephemeral. Jacksonian Democracy, as the 
largest party of protest against the existing order, had an 
excellent opportunity to gather in fragments of these 
transitory movements when they lost the momentum of 
fervor and began to disintegrate. The Workingmen’s 
party merged into the radical wing of Democracy. We 
shall see the larger number of Antimasons go over to 
Democracy in support of Van Buren. Henshaw had de- 
veloped a strong party organization. Although he him- 
self was to be set aside as a conservative whose manipula- 
tion of the Democratic machine discredited him in public 
opinion, the organization remained to facilitate the ab- 
sorption of scattered liberal elements. 


91 Schurz, Henry Clay, p. 71; Cushing’s Reply to the Letter of J. Feni- 
more Cooper, Boston, 1834. 


CHAPTER V 


THE COMPLETION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 
1835-1839 


In the period from 1824 to 1830 a Jacksonian party had 
risen out of the ruins of the old Federalist and Republi- 
can parties in Massachusetts. While J. Q. Adams, Gover- 
nor Lincoln, and Webster were forming a new conserva- 
tive party to the exclusion of those who favored free 
bridges, Henshaw and his friends, the Statesman circle, 
had marshaled a following for Andrew Jackson. Then for 
a time Antimasonry threatened to supplant Jacksonian 
Democracy as the leading party of protest against con- 
servative domination. In spite of the popular appeal of 
Antimasonry, however, the Democratic party had been 
able to hold together and more than that, to gain slowly 
in strength. Democracy had yet to win a state election, 
but by 1835 it was fully matured as a party. Henshaw 
had constructed a complete organization. The Democratic 
party was ready to gather in the Workingmen and a large 
number of the Antimasons. 

As soon as Henshaw had seen that his Free Bridge 
faction was excluded from the party of Adams, he had 
sought an understanding with Jackson’s managers. He 
put himself forward as a Jacksonian elector, won Jack- 
son’s patronage, and made his Statesman group the Jack- 
sonian machine in Massachusetts. He got himself placed 
at the head of the Jackson ticket in 1828 by seizing con- 
trol of the ‘‘legislative caucus.”’ 
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Before the days of party nominating conventions, a 
meeting of a party’s representatives in the state legisla- 
ture was the usual means of expressing party sentiment 
or nominating for offices.t Occasionally delegates from 
certain districts were admitted into this legislative caucus 
and given a voice in proceedings. Realizing that a local 
county and ward committee could send delegates to the 
caucus in the legislature, Henshaw made sure that his 
friends were chosen. He and his intimates arranged an 
unexpected and poorly advertised meeting of the Suffolk 
County and ward committee.’ It ordinarily had 120 to 
160 members. But only eighteen members appeared, and 
of them the majority of course were friends of Henshaw. 
With minor business soon out of the way, the committee 
proceeded to choose twenty delegates to the legislative 
caucus. In a similar manner, Henshaw’s lieutenants di- 
rected other meetings in Cambridge, Charlestown, and 
Roxbury. When the legislative caucus met in the State 
House, it was composed of ten Jacksonian members of 
the legislature and thirty or forty picked delegates. They 
installed Henshaw’s friend, Andrew Dunlap, as presid- 
ing officer, and the caucus duly chose Henshaw and his 
close associate, J. K. Simpson, as electors for Jackson. 
Henshaw and Simpson stood before the National Demo- 
cratic party as the leading Jackson men in Massachu- 
setts.° 


1F, W. Dallinger, Nominations for Elective Office, p- 29. Dallinger said 
that the Democrats seemed to have finally adopted the convention system 
in 1828. Also see G. D, Luetscher, Early Political Machinery in the United 
States, p. 121, Luetscher said that the legislative caucus was not replaced 
by the nominating convention until 1832. He referred to the National Re- 
publican convention at Worcester, Oct. 11, 1832. But it seems to have been 
anticipated by both Democratic and Antimasonic conventions. See above, 
p- 91. 

# The city of Boston occupied the largest part of Suffolk County. 

8H. Orne, Letters of Columbus, VII. 27; also see J. B. Derby, Political 
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Immediately constituting themselves as a state com- 
mittee for the Jacksonian party, Henshaw, Dunlap, and 
others in the Statesman group assumed direction over 
party affairs and planned to control office-seekers. They 
discouraged others from going to Washington but went 
themselves armed with affidavits as to the particular un- 
fitness of those who were then holding national offices. 
They returned with jobs for themselves and control of the 
federal patronage in Massachusetts.* As Henshaw had 
conducted his negotiations chiefly through the agents of 
Calhoun, he was embarrassed by Calhoun’s break with 
Jackson; but by judicious reticence Henshaw and his 
friends retained their offices and management of the Jack- 
sonian machine in Massachusetts. Indeed, Van Buren, 
Calhoun’s rival for the Jacksonian inheritance, was glad 
for the time to acquire the friendship of the Statesman 
group. Van Buren, it is said, recognized their association 
with Calhoun but remarked that ‘‘they had repented and 
were necessary to future operations.’’° 

The Statesman faction weathered all difficulties and be- 


Reminiscences. Obviously Orne and Derby were hostile to Henshaw and the 
Statesman group and tried to convict their enemies of as much as possible. 
Nevertheless, their accounts are reliable sources of information for plain 
details of political machinery. In fact, Henshaw employed little that was 
novel in party tactics. Derby and other old Federalists must have been 
familiar already with machine practices. For the Federalist machine see 
8. E. Morison, H. G. Otis, I. 286 ff. 

4Derby, Political Reminiscences, Chs. IX, X. Derby declared that the 
“¢cabal,’’ of which Dunlap was chairman, discouraged his going to Washing- 
ton for a surveyorship in the Custom House. Dunlap was made United 
States District Attorney by Jackson. George Blake, incumbent of the office 
under Adams, was at first renominated, but Henshaw brought pressure to 
‘bear upon Democratic Senators and, in spite of the preference of both 
Massachusetts Senators, Webster and Silsbee, for Blake, he was removed 
and Dunlap given the place. (J. Chandler to Henshaw, Dec. 27, 1828, 
Chamberlain MSS.) 

5 Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 7. For Henshaw’s contest with Ly- 
man and old Federalists for Calhoun’s favor, see above, pp. 60-71. 
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came a compact machine. At its head was Henshaw, Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston— 


a shrewd, selfish, strong-minded (but I believe corrupt-hearted) 
man who would 


‘Rule the party if he could 
But see it damned ere others should. 


26 


Henshaw, Simpson, Dunlap, and Nathaniel and Charles 
G. Greene, editors of the Statesman, made up the Cen- 
tral State Committee of the Democratic party. In its 
hands was the appointment of a chairman for every 
county, who was to choose a county committee. These 
county committees in turn selected chairmen in every 
town of their county, and these town chairmen made up 
their own town committees.’ By this method of selecting 
committees, party control was exercised from Henshaw’s 
office in the Custom House; and subordinates in the Cus- 
tom House were often chairmen of county committees. 
They directed the subcommittees in accordance with Hen- 
shaw’s pleasure. To do so was necessary to their personal 
as well as political interests. All recommendations for 
places as postmasters and for clerkships in national serv- 
ice had to go up through this system of committees to 
Henshaw and the Central State Committee. Party nomi- 
nations for state elections were also subject to their ma- 
nipulation. ‘‘They were the government.’’* 

8 J. G. Harris to G. Bancroft, February, 1838, Bancroft MSS. Harris was 
a confidential adviser who made a careful study for Bancroft of political 
conditions and factions in the city of Boston before Bancroft took the col- 
lector’s office and leadership of the Democratic organization. The chairman- 
ship of the Central State Committee seems to have rotated among Henshaw’s 
immediate associates, but it is safe to say that Simpson, Dunlap, or the 
Greenes always followed the wishes of Henshaw. 

7 Derby, Political Reminiscences, pp. 78-86. Henshaw’s system was de- 


veloped according to old Republican custom. See W. A. Robinson, Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy in New England, p. 63. 


8 The quotation is from Derby, ibid., pp. 78-86. Cf. Morton to Simpson, 
Chairman of Central State Committee, Aug. 9, 1831, Letterbook, I. 204. 
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The Statesman was continued under the editorship of 
Charles G. Greene as the public spokesman of the ‘‘Cus- 
tom House Party’’: 


It proclaimed prominent in the Jackson cause whom it pleased 
—it nominated candidates—it chose committees of arrange- 
ments—it made presidents of dinners—and it announced the 
leaders of the party. The evil of a single press, and that under 
the control of interested men. .. .° 


After 1831, for reasons which we have already considered, 
Greene established the Morning Post to replace the 
Statesman as the party organ.” In addition, the Demo- 
cratic organization ‘‘spawned a batch of newspapers,’’ 
the most important of which were the Lowell Mercury and 
the Worcester County Republican. What Henshaw ex- 
pected of such a newspaper is vividly pictured in the 
diary of C. C. Baldwin, once editor of a rival paper in 
Worcester: 

Thank God, I was cured of politics by editing the National 
Aegis. And when I look at the file of the paper for 1829 I feel 
very much as Gil Blas says he did when he visited Valladolid, 
where he practiced physic under the auspices of Dr. Sangrado. 
How many lies I swallowed from my brother editors and wick- 
edly disgorged upon my readers! How much I racked my brain 
to strike an effectual blow at some popular leader in the opposi- 
tion! However, I ought to console myself for any abuse I may 
have given in this way, for I have little doubt that in nine cases 
out of ten I told the truth; though I must confess now that it 
was accidental. 


For his service to Jackson’s party, the editor of the 
Worcester County Republican was appointed postmas- 
ter of Worcester.” 


9 Orne, Columbus, VIII. 31. Nathaniel Greene became postmaster of 
Boston. 

10 See above, pp. 95-96. 

11 Derby, Political Reminiscences, pp. 78-86. 

12 Baldwin, Diary, pp. 214, 309. 
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While keeping the actual direction of party affairs well 
within their own intimate councils, Henshaw and his 
friends fostered the usual public means of developing 
party sentiment. The Democratic party club was called 
the ‘‘Washington Society.’’"* This club held celebrations 
throughout the year and an annual meeting on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Its chief purpose seems to have been to 
give opportunity for speeches and political toasts. On 
such occasions subordinate Democrats could be flattered 
with positions having the high-sounding titles of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The anniversary of the Battle 
of New Orleans on January 8 was customarily honored 
by Jacksonian Democrats with a public dinner. The ad- 
vent of the Fourth of July invariably aroused fervid 
Democrats to make postprandial display of their particu- 
lar devotion to Jackson. 

For all who wished to maintain close touch with the 
most recent developments in party affairs there was a 
common meeting place in Boston. It was the banking room 
of the Commonwealth Bank, designated by Jackson as a 
government depository to replace the Bank of the United 
States. Here gathered all loyal Democrats, especially 
those from outlying towns who came to Boston for the 
sessions of the legislature. From the office of the Common- 
wealth’s president, J. K. Simpson, set out those individual 
missionaries—called by their enemies ‘‘mercenaries’’ or 
‘‘minutemen’’—who conducted street-corner conversa- 
tions and watched over certain sections of the city or the 


18'The Washington Society had a name reminiscent of Federalist and 
Jeffersonian days, but it was hardly a descendant in more than name of 
the Federalist ‘‘ Washington Benevolent Societies.’’ The old Federalist so- 
ciety gave as its purposes the care of indigent veterans and the spread of 
patriotism. It was used for electioneering. See Robinson, Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy, p. 89; F. H. Chase, Lemuel Shaw, index; D. R. Fox, The Decline 
of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York, pp. 89-99. 

14 Statesman, Feb. 22, 1830; letters of Morton, Letterbook, I. 227-241, 
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state and the political frame of mind therein. Henshaw 
possessed many such henchmen, ever on hand to act as 
secretaries of political meetings or to take occasional 
trips through Broad Street and across the tide-flats 
to South Boston to spread whatever opinion might be 
desired.*° 

Henshaw got his dictatorial power, however, from his 
position as Collector of the Port. He had many oppor- 
tunities to win grateful loyalty, to inflict hardship, to in- 
timidate his subordinates, and to manipulate nominations. 
He had the disposal of positions in the Custom House 
which involved salaries amounting to $75,000.** The re- 
cipients of those positions were not only grateful but sen- 
sitive to Henshaw’s wishes. He now could manage nomi- 
nations in ward meetings with ease. In case the method of 
an ‘‘open sheet’’ were used, nominations from the floor 
were written upon a paper laid out on the table in the 
front of the room. Each voter then came forward and 
checked off the name of his choice. During the noise and 
confusion, Henshaw’s men stood casually about the table 
and watched the voting. A person became a ‘‘marked 
man’’ if he did not check off the name put in nomination 
by J. K. Simpson, whose proposals were always under- 


15 Letters from B. F. Hallett and J. G. Harris to Bancroft, Jan. 15, 
February, 1838, Bancroft MSS. See Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 74, 
for the charge that the Statesman group appointed the son of Chief Justice 
Parker as a money clerk in the Custom House. Derby asserted that the 
Commonwealth Insurance Company, subsidiary of the Commonwealth Bank, 
had a case pending before the Supreme Court and that Henshaw’s group 
hoped to influence the decision of the Court. The facts are, regardless of 
motives, that the appointment was made and the case lost. 

16 Derby, ibid., pp. 76, 91, 124. There were some 53 minor offices in the 
Custom House. Henshaw also had the appointment of lighthouse keepers and 
others outside the Custom House. His own salary was $4400, which with 
extras amounted to $5000. Derby also stated (p. 128) that the printers of 
the Statesman, True and Greene, received a contract for printing blanks 
used in the Surveyor’s office at $1.50 per quire, although another company 
had bid $1 per quire. 
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stood to come from Henshaw. If the opponents of Hen- 
shaw’s group, however, were strong enough in the meet- 
ing to secure a ‘‘ballot’’ nomination, then a committee 
was appointed by the moderator, always a Henshaw man. 
This committee retired to another room to count the votes. 
It was almost certain that the committee would reappear 
to report the victory of Simpson’s nominee.” 

Henshaw could intimidate his subordinates even to the 
point of forcing contributions to special funds. In July, 
1830, after the costs of the presidential campaign of 1828 
had been ascertained, the public officeholders were sum- 
moned to a meeting of the Central State Committee in the 
office of the Statesman. The meeting was organized with 
two Custom House employees as chairman and secretary. 
Then Simpson informed those assembled that Nathaniel 
Greene and the Statesman had incurred a debt of some 
$33,000 for the party in the recent campaign. Simpson 
proposed that contributions be made to pay off the inter- 
est charges due on Greene’s obligations, a sum of $1980. 

In this attempt, however, the party managers over- 
reached themselves; the Surveyor of the Port, who had 
received his appointment directly from Jackson, when 
told that his department was expected to contribute $250, 
refused to participate. The Statesman group was obliged 
to hold the next two meetings in the private homes of 
Simpson and Charles Henshaw, where those opposed to 
‘‘the tax’’ would hardly appear without invitation. With 
a flourish of generosity, Simpson and Dunlap subscribed 
$200 apiece, and David Henshaw pledged $400. But the 
Surveyor’s assistant revealed the true state of affairs 
when he declared that these gentlemen were ‘‘some of the 
very creditors to whom the debt was due.’’ 

The officeholders were threatened with loss of their 


17 Derby, Political Reminiscences, p. 85. 
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places, but made bold by the resistance of the Surveyor’s 
department, they failed to respond to Simpson’s pro- 
posal. Moreover, Greene’s ‘‘debt’’ was found to give way 
under closer scrutiny. It was finally set at only $20,000; 
but still no enthusiasm could be developed. Custom House 
employees dared to call the affair a ‘‘humbug.’’ Not more 
than $600 had been collected when, upon receipt of ‘‘inti- 
mations from Washington,’’ the money was refunded, ex- 
cept where the contributor yielded to the suggestion that 
his subscription be diverted to Charles G. Greene’s new 
Republican magazine.** 

Henshaw had dictatorial power, but there were inde- 
pendent Democrats. When he tried to hand on his posi- 
tion as collector to his intimate friend Simpson, those 
elements in the Jacksonian party came into full view. 
Over a hundred merchants in Boston sent a petition to 
Washington asking that the Surveyor of the Port be pro- 
moted to the collectorship.*® Although Morton, the annual 
candidate for governor, had worked in the party with 
Henshaw, he too had never been under Henshaw’s control. 


18 Derby, Political Reminiscences, pp. 92-97. General McNiel was Sur- 
veyor and Derby his assistant. Derby also said (p. 128) that the Custom 
House officers were regularly ‘‘spunged’’ for costs of pamphlets, ballots, 
and Democratic speeches printed by True and Greene, publishers of the 
Statesman. 

Following the break between Calhoun and Jackson, Derby submitted to 
the Statesman an article reviewing Calhoun’s correspondence with Jackson 
and upholding Jackson. The Statesman refused to print it. Derby concluded 
that Henshaw and Greene, thinking Jackson bound to retire, were in 
‘<eestacies’’ (p. 100) over Calhoun’s chances for the presidency. In defiance 
of them, therefore, Derby sent his communication to the Globe. With several 
others loyal to Jackson and at outs with Henshaw, Derby organized the 
Boston ‘‘ Hickory Club’’ and on Aug. 1, 1831, attended a Jackson meeting 
in the old Court House. Henshaw’s man ‘‘hustled in’’ N. Greene as moder- 
ator, and Henshaw himself came to storm at the recalcitrant Democrats, But 
in spite of Henshaw’s anger, resolutions were adopted favoring Jackson. 
Ten days later two of the leaders of the Hickory Club lost their jobs in the 
Custom House. 

19 Derby, tbid., p. 118. 
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The news that Henshaw wished to resign in favor of 
Simpson roused Morton’s suspicions that Henshaw was 
pulling wires in Maine and New Hampshire to secure the 
place of Postmaster-General Barry in Jackson’s cabinet. 
Morton therefore wrote to Jonas L. Sibley, politician in 
Worcester County, and expressed distrust of the ‘‘Bos- 
ton brethern.’’ They, he said, were not thinking of the 
welfare of the party. Since he must certainly have known 
that Sibley was close to the Statesman faction, Morton 
probably meant to have his remarks reach Henshaw as 
soon as Sibley could transmit them.” Because of his per- 
manent judgeship and his acquaintance with national 
leaders, Morton was not only personally independent of 
Henshaw’s power and, for that reason, a source of irrita- 
tion and jealousy, but he also had an influence upon ap- 
pointments in Washington to be reckoned with.” In fact, 
he was so independent of Henshaw that he could make a 
separate appeal to Washington for the ‘‘country party”’ 
as the backbone of Democracy in Massachusetts. Upon his 
resignation of the collectorship, Henshaw discovered that 
not he, but Morton, was given the disposal of the office. To 
Henshaw’s annoyance, Morton proposed to set aside all 
‘‘city’’ politicians and to bring a representative of the 
‘‘country’’ to Boston as the new collector and party 
leader. Morton summoned George Bancroft from the Con- 
necticut Valley. 

The party machine which Henshaw handed over to 
Bancroft differed from the rival organization of the Na- 
tional Republican or Whig party. The Whigs followed 
Federalist traditions. The old Federalist party had been 

20 Morton to Sibley, Feb. 10, 1835, Letterbook, I. 306. 

1 Over a period of two years Morton carried on a correspondence with 
E. Livingston, Secretary of State; Louis McLane, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Isaac Hill, member of the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet’’; Levi Woodbury, Secre- 


tary of the Navy, and others at Washington with regard to appointments 
in Massachusetts. See Letterbook, I. 223-284, 347. 
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directed by a group of Boston ‘‘gentlemen,’’ by the ‘‘Hs- 
sex Junto’’ of merchants and politicians, and by the 
‘‘River Gods’’ of the Connecticut Valley. Such Boston 
financiers as Abbott Lawrence, Nathan Appleton, and 
William Sullivan formed a small circle of leaders who 
conferred with such politicians as Levi Lincoln and John 
Davis of Worcester to select candidates for office and to 
make plans for Whig campaigns. Henshaw, as we have 
noted, followed the model of the old Jeffersonian Re- 
publican party, but he carried his organization beyond the 
‘‘nolitical ring.’’ He became a ‘‘boss’’ with lieutenants 
and subordinates, officeholders, newspaper editors, and 
‘errand boys,’’ held in loyalty to him because he had of- 
fices or other favors to dispense. He made the collector- 
ship at Boston the most important political office in the 
state. With the national patronage at his disposal, the 
collector was able to mold the party to his wishes, and it 
became so accustomed to direction from the Custom 
House that, when Henshaw resigned the office, he found 
that he had also surrendered to the new collector his 
power as party boss. 

Although Henshaw did not wish to let control of the 
Democratic party slip from the hands of the Statesman 
group, he recognized that the scope of his organization 
must be widened if the state were ever to be won from the 
Whigs. The Workingmen, Antimasons, and other liberal 
elements must be attracted to the cause of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy. Possibly he hoped to accomplish this object by 
drawing Bancroft, Allen, and Hallett into active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the Democratic party. Bancroft 
would represent the rural Democracy of western Massa- 
chusetts; Allen, the Workingmen, and Hallett, the demo- 
cratic Antimasons. But Henshaw was determined that the 
collectorship should be retained by another member of 
the old Statesman circle. His wish to be Postmaster-Gen- 
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eral was disappointed; Jackson named Amos Kendall, a 
member of his ‘‘Kitchen Cabinet,’’ for the place. Hen- 
shaw, nevertheless, went on with his plan to resign the col- 
lectorship in favor of Simpson. While still dominating the 
party machine, he himself would be free to step into some 
diplomatic post, the United States Senate, or at least the 
governorship of Massachusetts if the Democratic party 
continued to gain strength.” 

There was every likelihood that the Democratic party 
would win a large number of the Antimasonic votes, for 
little party strength was left among the Antimasons. 
Whig and Democratic sentiments had become so preva- 
lent that in the calculations of political managers those 
who still boasted of Antimasonic principles were now 
designated as democratic or conservative Antimasons. 
For their adherence, Whigs and Democrats were in open 
competition. 

The Whigs had the first opportunity early in 1835. A 
United States Senator was to be selected to replace the 
old conservative, Nathaniel Silsbee. As the Whigs con- 
trolled both houses of the legislature, a Democrat had no 
chance; but an Antimason might be chosen. J. Q. Adams 
seemed to be the choice most likely to please Antimasons; 
so his candidacy was vigorously promoted in the lower 
house. Some Whigs, however, were not willing to take 
Adams. Old Federalist feelings were still remembered. 
Among many other names, therefore, that of Governor 
Davis was proposed.” Davis got a majority in the lower 
house with the aid of Democratic votes. Democrats per- 
haps preferred to send a regular Whig to the Senate 


22 Morton to J. Sibley, to D. J. Pearce, Feb. 10, 21, 1835, Letterbook, I. 
306, 304; J. G. Harris to G. Bancroft, February, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 

23 Adams, Memoirs, IX. 199; Baldwin, Diary, p. 344. Other candidates 
besides Davis and Adams were: ex-Governor Lincoln; Isaac C. Bates, a 
leader in the Connecticut Valley; William Baylies, an old Federalist from 
Bristol County; Henry Shaw, conservative Antimagon from the Berkshires ; 
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rather than to advance the interests of Adams, who was 
resisting Democratic negotiations with the Antimasons.” 
The upper house continued to vote for Adams on the 
ground that Davis must remain as governor and hold the 
state for the Whigs. The promotion of Adams to the Sen- 
ate undoubtedly would further the adherence of his Anti- 
masonic following to the Whig party. At this juncture, 
however, Adams adopted a course in Washington that 
angered the Whigs of Massachusetts. He supported 
President Jackson’s remonstrance with the French gov- 
ernment. The French were delaying payment for depre- 
dations on American commerce in the Napoleonic wars. 
The upper house thereupon concurred in the selection of 
Governor Davis as Senator. Adams’ defiance of partisan 
wishes was enough to destroy the support of the Whigs. 
They made no further effort to win Antimasonic votes 
through favors to Adams. 

Edward Everett, however, had conducted himself in 
Congress to the satisfaction of the Whigs. He had led the 
minority of the Congressional committee which opposed 
Jackson’s attitude toward France. Everett, moreover, 
had been corresponding with Caleb Cushing, leader of 
the Whigs in the state legislature, with regard to the gov- 
ernorship if Davis should go to the Senate.** Now with 
Davis out of his way, Everett could make the most of his 
former advances to the Antimasons. The Whig conven- 


Leverett Saltonstall, Whig Congressman from Essex South; Edward Ever- 
ett, in Congress for Middlesex. The vote in the lower house on the fifth 
ballot was: Davis, 314; Adams, 191; Shaw, 52; Baylies, 6; Lincoln, 2; 
Bates, 1. (Niles’ Register, XLVII. 387.) For ex-Governor Lincoln’s disap- 
pointment see Baldwin, Diary, p. 334. 

24 Morton to D. J. Pearce, Feb. 21, 1835, Letterbook, I. 304. 

25H, Everett, Speech in Congress on the French Question, 1835; letters 
from Everett to Cushing, Jan. 22 to March 4, 1835, Cushing MSS, Tran- 
scripts of these letters are in my possession, Cushing was pleased to employ 
the Newburyport Herald to assist Everett’s negotiations for the governor- 
ship. 
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tion of 1835 nominated him for the governorship, and the 
Antimasonic convention, recalling his ‘‘martyrdom’’ for 
the cause, endorsed his nomination.” 

So far matters had progressed in accordance with Whig 
plans, but the same convention refused to endorse the 
Whig nomination for lieutenant governor. Ostensibly it 
did so because George Hull was a Mason. Something other 
than Antimasonic feeling, however, underlay this action. 
The convention endorsed the Democratic candidate, ‘Wil- 
liam Foster, and voted to support Van Buren for the 
presidency.” In spite of Webster’s negotiations with the 
Antimasons of Pennsylvania, he could not get the Anti- 
masonic endorsement in his own state. Some Antimasons, 
to be sure, objected to the opinion of the convention and 
declared for Webster, but Hallett’s Advocate rejected 
him because he had opposed J. Q. Adams and Jackson 
on the matter of the claims against France.** But Everett 
had opposed Jackson and Adams quite as sharply as Web- 
ster. How could the Advocate consistently favor Everett 
and refuse to support Webster? 

At first glimpse, it would seem that Hallett blundered. 
Certainly, if he was trying to pilot the third party be- 
tween the other two, he was steering Antimasonry on to 
the rocks of dissension. The Democrat Morton watched 
the Antimasons in amazement: 


I feel sorry to see them throw themselves under the feet of 
their oppressors and persecutors. The course which their leaders 
have marked out for them will inevitably operate as a dissolution 


26 McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, p. 524. Emerson wrote of Everett at this 
time: ‘‘he is all art, and I find in him nowadays, maugre all his gifts and 
great merits, more to blame than praise.... He... would be Daniel Web- 
ster.’’ (Journal, IIT. 457, 471.) 

27 Advocate, Nov. 1, 18387, 

28 Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVI. 257; Niles’ Regis- 
ter, XLIX, 294; Curtis, Webster, I. 509-511. During November, 1835, Web- 
ster wrote: ‘‘T concur entirely with what I suppose to be the sentiments of 
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of their party and will throw its elements into the two great po- 
litical parties without imposing upon either the least obligation 
for the accession which it receives.” 


But it seems that Hallett had chosen his course de- 
liberately. The Advocate conducted the Antimasonic cam- 
paign as if Everett of course favored the selection of Van 
Buren over White of Tennessee to succeed Jackson. 
Everett was distressed. The Whig editors of the Boston 
Atlas pressed him to declare his preference! He believed 
it ‘‘inexpedient . . . on the eve of election, to come out 
on any subject,’’ but he consulted with Caleb Cushing. 
Cushing told him that, while it was ‘‘desirable to retain 
the good-will of Whigs & Antimasons of all opinions,”’ 
there was no good reason for mixing in purely Democratic 
affairs. His opposition to Jackson and his loyalty to Web- 
ster were so well known, said Cushing, that he need make 
no comment in reply to the importunities of the Atlas.” 

Evidently Hallett was not playing the game for the 
interest of the Antimasonic party. It is doubtful that he 
even cared to see Everett elected governor. He attempted 
to draw out Everett on the choice of Van Buren over 
White and, by implication, over Webster also in order to 
compromise Everett with the Whigs. It is more likely 
that he wished to break up the Antimasonic party and to 
salvage the largest part of the wreckage for Democracy. 
Morton might be amazed, but the regular Democratic 
press understood Hallett’s purpose and gave aid. The 
Morning Post criticised Webster’s correspondence with 
the Antimasons of Pennsylvania as a direct bid for their 
the Antimasons of Pennsylvania.’’ But a private letter informed them that 
if he were chosen President he could not promise to confine his appointments 


to Antimasons. For the Advocate’s rejection of Webster see its number, 
Dee. 1, 1835. 

29 Morton to D. J. Pearce, Oct. 10, 1835, Letterbook, I, 323. 

30 Everett to Cushing, Oct. 19, 1835; Cushing’s reply, Oct. 30, 1835, 
Cushing MSS. Transcripts of these letters are in my possession. 
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votes. His overtures were palpably inconsistent with his 
disdain of Antimasons in Massachusetts; but of course 
the latter were not necessary in his quest for the presi- 
dency.** 

The Democratic managers found that the Workingmen 
presented a peculiar problem. Henshaw and his friends 
were not happily situated, because of their conservative 
stand in the controversy over banks, to attract the Work- 
ingmen into the Jacksonian party. Nor was Morton at 
first in good position to influence them. As one of their 
number remarked, Morton’s opinions perhaps were radi- 
cal enough for the Workingmen but he did not speak out. 
They felt that he, like Henshaw, was financially interested 
in banks and ‘‘mammoth factories,’’ that he was really 
in sympathy with the aristocracy. It was Bancroft, just as 
in the preceding year, who appealed to the Workingmen 
and won them for the Democratic party. He defended 
them against the charge that they were unfaithful to 
Christianity and made articulate for them the principles 
upon which they could cooperate with the regular Demo- 
erats. The Whig, said Bancroft in a public address, 
thought of ‘‘men and their possessions,’’ but the Demo- 
crat cherished ‘‘naked humanity.’’ Whigs favored ‘‘sepa- 
rate interests’’; Democrats, ‘‘equal rights.’’** Working- 
men considered Bancroft’s remarks an indictment of the 
propertied class, which was ordering society to please it- 


31 Morning Post, Jan. 5, 1836, 

82 G, Dickinson to Bancroft, Jan. 27, April 13, May 11, 1835, Bancroft 
MSS, Dickinson was connected with the Republican, a Workingmen’s news- 
paper in Deerfield. That Henshaw’s machine did not get on well with the 
Workingmen of Boston is evident from an account in the Boston Courier, 
Nov. 9, 1835, of a ‘‘battle in Faneuil Hall’’ between ‘‘St. Tammanies and 
the Loco Focos in Boston—the Jackson party proper and the Workingmen, 
or, as they are called, the Custom House party and the Hard Hands.’’ See 
Commons, History of Labor, I, 318. Bancroft’s address was printed in the 
Boston Statesman, Oct. 7, 1835. The manuscript is preserved among his 
papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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self with utter disregard for the common folk. In these 
labors among the Workingmen of the western counties 
Bancroft received the assistance of Hallett and the Advo- 
cate, notwithstanding that Antimasonry was nominally 
still in the field as an independent party.” 

Through Bancroft, Morton hoped to reach the Work- 
ingmen’s vote. He welcomed Bancroft’s address as a 
‘‘textbook for Democrats.’’ He declared: 


There is no doubt that the Democrats, workingmen, and demo- 
cratic Anti-Masons constitute a majority of the state. Although 
rallying under different names, their feelings, principles, and 
interests are identical, and it is only necessary that they should 
be made to see it, to induce them to act together. 


He professed hopes that such a union could be effected 
and asserted that his sympathies were ‘‘altogether with 
the workingmen and the poorer class.’’? The Democratic 
candidate for the governorship had but one more state- 
ment to make before he could be sure of the Working- 
men’s support. Was he interested in any bank? Morton 
met that suspicion with a letter to Bancroft on October 
29, 1835. Yes, he had been selected as a director by the 
stockholders of the Hancock Bank in Boston; but he had 
declined the office. ‘‘I do not,’’ he said, ‘‘and never did, 
own one dollar’s worth of stock in any Incorporation in 
Boston.’’ And to give Bancroft a sweeping declaration for 
publication in western counties, the Democratic candi- 
date concluded: 

Pure radical Democracy, eventually and at no distant day, 
will triumph even in old Aristocratic Massachusetts.** 

38 See above, p. 126. In Franklin County where the Workingmen were 


especially strong, Hallett’s Advocate had the largest circulation of any 


Democratic newspaper. 

84 Morton to Bancroft, Sept. 9, 1835, Letterbook, I. 347; Oct. 29, 1835, 
Bancroft MSS. 

Close upon Bancroft’s address came the meeting of Democrats at Tam- 
many Hall in New York City at which the ‘‘trained troops’’ of the machine 
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On the evening of election day, November 9, 1835, the 
Boston Transcript remarked : ‘‘the Political elements this 
year are most sadly pied.’’ No less than eight factions, 
it said, had entered the contest. Whig sympathies were 
divided between Edward Everett and Samuel T. Arm- 
strong, the acting governor who had refused to step aside 
in favor of Everett at the suggestion of the triumvirate 
—Webster, Everett, and Davis.** Morton represented 
an ‘‘integrant’? Van Buren party, said the Transcript, 
but the Antimasons were divided into Whig and Van 
Buren factions. Then, continued the Transcript, there 
was a well-united ‘‘Agrarian party’’ and finally a ‘‘F'ree 
Bridge party’’ consisting of ‘‘dissatisfied fractions of all 
parties.’’** From the observations of the Transcript one 
might conclude that the voter had been confused by a 
multitude of candidates at the polls that day. But Hallett 
and Bancroft had done their work for the Democratic 
party well. If agrarian and free bridge parties were in | 


turned off the gaslights and forced the radicals to use ‘‘loco foco’’ matches 
so they could continue their meeting and declare their principles. In brief, 
their resolutions were against distinctions in society except those based on 
merit, against the infringement of equal rights, against the use of paper 
money, perpetuities and monopolies, the Bank of the United States, and 
bank charters granted by states. (See F. Byrdsall, History of the Loco Foco, 
or Equal Rights Party, 1842, p. 27.) 

Bancroft’s activities were in such close proximity to these resolutions of 
the Loco Focos in New York that the catchword was fastened upon radical 
Democracy in Massachusetts also. In reality, however, there was a note- 
worthy difference between the Democracy of Massachusetts and Loco Foco- 
ism in New York. The New York radicals demanded ‘‘hard money’’ and the 
abolition of paper currency, but the radical Democrats of Massachusetts 
soon advocated the use of United States Treasury notes as a national currency. 

35 Adams, Memoirs, TX, 243, Since he had been urged by Antimasons in 
1831 and 1833 to accept their nomination for lieutenant governor, Arm- 
strong had reason to expect Antimasonic support in 1835. (Proceedings, 
Antimasonie Conventions, 1831, 1833.) 

36 Boston Transcript, Nov. 9, 1835. The Warren Bridge case was still in 
the courts. The decision of the United States Supreme Court was given in 
1837, 
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evidence at the polls they did not throw away their votes 
on separate candidates. The scattering vote was very 
small. 

Everett, to be sure, was elected governor.” Neither 
Armstrong’s recalcitrance nor the Democratic activities 
of Hallett and Bancroft could prevent a Whig victory. 
Everett still led his competitors by 10,000 votes, although 
his support fell some 7200 short of the vote cast for Davis 
at the preceding election. But, while the total vote was de- 
clining 12,726, Morton gained more than 5900, and his 
running-mate, William Foster, with the endorsement of 
the Antimasonic convention, led him by more than 5000 
votes. 

The Democrats not only gained the support of the 
Workingmen but they also won away from the Whigs a 
large number of the Antimasons. Mr. Charles McCarthy 
found that the Antimasons of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania joined the Whig party in opposition to Jackson, and 
he came to the conclusion that the Antimasons of Massa- 


37 Massachusetts Archives: 301 towns making legal returns. 


Whig “Democratic 
Governor E. Everett . . 37,555 M. Morton . . 25,227 
Lieut.Governor G. Hull. . . 32,953 W. Foster . . 30,683 
Independent Scattering 
Governor S. Armstrong . 1901 220 
Lieut. Governor 506 


The Democrats won $4 towns and carried the 2 counties of Hampden and 
Berkshire, They secured 39 per cent. of the total vote. Besides these western 
counties, their greatest strength lay in the rural communities and seaport 
towns of Bristol, Essex, and Middlesex counties. They pressed closely upon 
the Whigs in the manufacturing town of Lowell (768 to 826), but this vote 
does not indicate that the Democratic party had an industrial character. The 
laborers who worked in the mills of Lowell in 1835 were still drawn from 
near-by farms; there was as yet no factory-operative class with opinions 
distinct from those of the farming class. The Whigs were as usual victori- 
ous in the larger centers of Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Cambridge, Fall 
River, and Worcester. They also carried Pittsfield, Adams, and Springfield 
in the Democratic counties of Berkshire and Hampden. 
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chusetts also went over to the Whig party. But in Massa- 
chusetts, the Antimasons saw greater tyrants than ‘‘ King 
Andrew’’ in the wealthy conservatives of Boston who 
dominated the Whig party. As the conservative influence 
of Henshaw and his Masonic friends declined in the 
Democratic organization, the movement of Antimasons 
toward Democracy increased. Even if they had originally 
come from old conservative sources, it was natural for the 
Antimasons of Massachusetts to go on into the Demo- 
cratic party. Antimasonry was a demand for reform and 
a strong dissolvent of conservative opinion. When their 
own liberal movement began to break up, Antimasons 
quite naturally turned to join the Democrats, the largest 
party of liberalism.** 


38 C, McCarthy, ‘‘ The Antimasonie Party,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc. Annual Re- 
port, 1902, I. 426, 502, 525. 

Analysis of the Antimasonic vote in 1835. We may admit that the bulk 
of Armstrong’s support was Antimasonic on the ground that he had twice 
been offered nominations by Antimasonic conventions. We may admit fur- 
ther that the whole Workingmen’s vote went over to Morton (although that 
was hardly true). Nevertheless, it still appears that Morton won the bulk 
of the 10,795 Antimasonie votes which in the preceding year had gone to 
Bailey. This is substantiated by a comparison of the returns for 1834 and 
1835 from the four counties which in 1834 gave Bailey his largest vote: 


Vote for Bailey Morton’s in- Change in Whig 
in 1884 crease in 1885 vote nm 1835. 
Middlesex = = 2129 1289 or 50% 10lor 2% gain 
Norfolk . . . 1785 394 or 40% 313 or 14% gain 
Bristol we. s1890 1236 or 210% —240 or 11% loss 
Plymouth. . . 1176 340 or 33% 24or 1% gain 


An outstanding example of Democratic assimilation of Antimasonic ele- 
ments is the case of New Bedford in Bristol County: 


Votes for Governor 


National 
Republican Democratic Antimasonic Workingmen Scattering 
1834 Davis 427 Morton 86 Bailey 325 Allen 4 fl 
Whig Democratic Independent Scattering 
1835 Everett 424 Morton 494 Armstrong 14 il 


Another proof that the Antimasonie vote of 1834 went largely to the 
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As soon as Everett was elected, moreover, he made 
clear that the desires of the Antimasons in his following 
were to be entirely subordinate to the wishes of the Whigs. 
The Advocate later claimed that Everett ‘‘forfeited his 
honor and his pledge to antimasonry, by appointing the 
worst adhering masons to office.’** That Everett was 
more a Whig than an Antimason was evident to Morton 
who said that Everett had given the Antimasons ‘‘blanda 


Democratic party in 1835 is the result of the election for lieutenant gover- 
nor. The Whig, Hull, ran some 4600 behind Everett who had the Anti- 
masonie endorsement; Foster, with Antimasonic backing, led Morton by a 
margin of 5400. (Blakeslee, History of the Antimasonic Party, II. 483, 
MS. in Harvard Library.) Morton, however, asserted that Everett had re- 
ceived over 7000 Antimasonic votes and declared that the Antimasons in 
the state legislature were hostile to the Democratic party (Morton to 
Pearce, Jan. 9, 1836, Letterbook, I. 332.) His statements seem to contradict 
the opinion that the Antimasonic vote of 1834 went to support him for the 
governorship in 1835, But it is to be recalled that in 1834 Bailey secured 
some 7600 less votes than Adams, the preceding Antimasonic candidate, at 
the same time that the Whig, Davis, made a large gain of 18,900. It is fair 
to assume that Everett fell heir to a large share of the Antimasonic vote 
which in 1834 had gone over to Davis and that the Democrat, Morton, re- 
ceived the larger part of the Antimasonic vote which had been given to 
Bailey. 

Analysis of the Workingmen’s vote in 1835, The official lists in the 
state archives show that the largest number of the 2606 votes for Allen in 
1834 were cast in Suffolk, Middlesex, Worcester, Hampshire, Hampden, 
Franklin, and Bristol counties. From these eight counties were selected the 
towns with a significant Workingmen’s vote; that is, a vote large in propor- 
tion to the total vote of the town. The returns of these towns for the 
years 1834 and 1835 were compared, with the following results: 

21 showed a shift of Workingmen to the Democrats 

3 showed that the Democrats got at least a majority of the Workingmen 

3 appeared to give their Workingmen’s vote to the Whigs 

6 could not be determined because the decrease of the total vote and all 
party votes was so great. (Boston, Newburyport, Gloucester, Cam- 
bridge, Hardwick, Hatfield.) , 

Account had to be taken of the error due to the Antimasonic vote, so inter- 
woven with the others; but in most cases the readjustment of the Antima- 
sonic elements was parallel with the change of the Workingmen, 

39 Advocate, Nov. 1, 18387. 
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verba’’ but had ‘‘always voted the Whig ticket.’ Still 
Morton was afraid that the Antimasons were so entangled 
with the Whigs that they might not be able to cooperate 
with the Democrats in the approaching presidential cam- 
paign. In fact, the party leaders were not able to marshal 
Antimasonic opinion entirely for Van Buren. Antima- 
sons in Franklin County resisted Hallett’s directions and 
declared for Webster.*t The Antimasonic convention led 
by Hallett, which met in the State House on January 29, 
1836, drew up the proper resolutions for Van Buren and 
Morton; but another group of Antimasons gathered on 
March 9 to nominate Webster. 

Hallett declared that the second meeting contained only 
fifteen persons who had ever been Antimasons. It, how- 
ever, has left a printed record which shows, in spite of 
Hallett’s assertions, that its officers and prominent mem- 
bers had good claim to be Antimasons. Its address to the 
people maintained that true Antimasons had always op- 
posed Jackson. Hallett’s Advocate, said the address, no 
longer represented true Antimasonry. On July 9, 1832, to 
be sure, the Advocate had declared that the practices of 
the Jackson party were ‘‘corrupt’’ and that Van Buren 
was ‘‘High Priest of Political Intrigue.’’ More recently, 
in July and September, 1833, the Advocate had praised 
Webster. But now in 1836 Hallett was opposing Webster. 
Obviously, his Advocate, said the address, was not a true 
spokesman for Antimasonry, for Hallett was out to get 
votes for the Democratic party.” 


40 Morton to D. J. Pearce, Jan, 14, 1836, Letterbook, I. 325. And Ever- 
ett had insulted the Antimasons with a toast to the Whig triumph over 
‘*Jacksonism and Infidelity.’’ On Aug. 3, 1836, Morton wrote to assure 
Hallett that the Democrats and Antimasons both stood for the same princi- 
ples (Letterbook, I. 398). 

41 Atlas, Feb. 19, 1836. 

42 Advocate, Nov. 1, 1837. The actions of the Antimasonie convention 
which favored Webster were published as a pamphlet in 1836. Its list of 
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The Democratic managers could not count on the en- 
tire Antimasonic vote. Hallett’s work in 1835 had brought 
many into the party of Jackson and Van Buren. Hverett’s 
actions as governor had disappointed many more and 
alienated them from the Whig party. But there was little 
hope that the Antimasons as a body would form a coali- 
tion with the Democrats to elect Van Buren. 

With the beginning of the presidential year, the Demo- 
cratic party faced serious difficulty in another quarter. 
News got abroad that Henshaw planned to hand over the 
collectorship to Simpson. Jealous factions sprang up, 
each clamoring for its own favorite.** Why! Simpson was 
a Boston merchant and a Mason. He could not be col- 
lector! Henshaw thought that he could, easily. But Hen- 
shaw found that the state committee had slipped from his 
control into the hands of the caucus of Democrats in the 
legislature and that they were not listening to his sugges- 
tions. The state committee recommended Abel Cushing, 
an old Antimason of Dorchester. Henshaw’s Suffolk 
County Committee made a special report against Cush- 
ing to President Jackson, and party councils were in an 
uproar.** In the midst of the noise, one voice at last was 
heard. 

Morton saw great danger to the party’s chances at the 
polls in such internal strife. At first he had recommended 
that the Secretary of the Treasury appoint John Mills of 


officers were checked with lists of delegates to previous Antimasonic con- 
ventions. On the covers of this pamphlet was printed an accusation that Van 
Buren had favored slavery and a letter from him, when Secretary of State, 
to the American consul at Rome sending felicitations to the Pope. This was 
printed obviously to stir up Puritan prejudices against Van Buren. 

43 Besides Simpson, candidates for the place included John Mills of 
Springfield, Abel Cushing of Dorchester, Robert Rantoul, Jr., William Fos- 
ter, William Parmenter, Frederick Robinson, and finally George Bancroft. 

44 Advocate, April 19, 1837. The Democratic state committee was now 
made up of a representative from each Congressional district with two 
members at large. It was similar in form to the electoral ticket. 
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Springfield to the collectorship; but now Morton urged 
Henshaw to withhold his resignation until after the elec- 
tion.” Judging from the number of aspirants for the 
place, Morton was sure that the party wanted neither 
Cushing nor Simpson. If a choice must be made immedi- 
ately, Morton wrote to Van Buren, he might appoint some 
prominent outsider like Governor Marcy of New York; 
but it would be much better to postpone the appointment 
until after the election.** Before the politicians would let 
the matter rest, however, an attempt was made to unite 
upon Morton himself as collector. The Whig Atlas re- 
ported gossip from Washington that the ‘‘Kitchen Cabi- 
net’’ preferred Morton to either Cushing or Simpson. 
Morton was stormed with letters from all sides.** In des- 
peration he wrote directly to President Jackson on June 6 
and declined the appointment. Selection must be post- 
poned until after the election.* 

On the surface the affair appeared to be a quarrel 
within the party between Henshaw’s group and the Demo- 
crats in the legislature. Representatives of outlying dis- 
tricts were jealous of the city politicians. Antimasons re- 
sented the advancement of Masons. Underneath, however, 
lay personal rivalry between Henshaw and Morton. As 
Henshaw saw Morton’s influence increase, he had grown 
from dislike to jealousy of Morton; and now, finding that 


45 Morton to L. Woodbury, Feb. 17, 1836; to Bancroft, May 25, 1836; to 
Henshaw, June 1, 1836, Letterbook, I. 354-358. Mills had become U. S. 
District Attorney, following the death of Andrew Dunlap in 1835. 

46 Morton to Van Buren, June 7, 1836, Letterbook, I. 383. He had previ- 
ously told Van Buren that it was impossible to disconnect Van Buren’s 
election from the appointment, for the resignation of Henshaw had thrown a 
‘*firebrand’’ among the Democrats of Massachusetts. (May 31, 1836, ibid., 
I. 379.) 

47 Atlas, June 8, 1836. Morton’s Letterbook, I. 361-373. On June 5 and 6 
Morton was busy telling Democrats from Maine to Washington, D. C., that 
he did not want the place. 

48 Morton to Jackson, June 6, 1836, Letterbook, I. 376. 
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Morton virtually controlled the disposal of the collector- 
ship, the very office which he had made important, Hen- 
shaw’s jealousy turned to hatred.* Furthermore, as Mor- 
ton approached an understanding with Bancroft and 
Hallett, this personal rivalry expanded into a contest be- 
tween liberals and conservatives for control of the Demo- 
cratic party. That was the real meaning of the struggle 
over the collectorship. 

Henshaw was not blind to the necessities of ate situa- 
tion if he were to retain control of the Democratic party. 
It was evident that he must make some appeal to the radi- 
cal elements of Massachusetts in order to break up the 
impression that he and his friends were active in the 
party only to hold the Jacksonian patronage, and that at 
heart they were really as conservative as the best Bos- 
tonian Whig. Some indication had to be given that they 
were in protest against the established social order. 

Henshaw’s opportunity came when Webster derided 
Samuel T. Armstrong, now mayor of Boston, as ‘‘one of 
the common people’’ because of his humble origin. The 
Morning Post published a communication signed by 
‘‘Lot?’? with admonition to the ‘‘mushroom nobility’’ 
‘Dont look back.’’ Scoring Webster for the alleged re- 
mark, the Post extolled the ‘‘middling class’’ as the 
‘‘most virtuous and respectable.’’” 

Another chance was given Henshaw in his speech on 
the Fourth of July to link his conservative Democrats 
with the general Democratic sentiment. Addressing an 
audience in Faneuil Hall, he reviewed the early history 
of Massachusetts as illustrative of the ‘‘progress of free 
principles.’’ From that he passed to a sharp attack upon 
the judiciary. With the trial of his friend, Abner Knee- 


49 J, G. Harris to Bancroft, February, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 
50 Morning Post, Jan. 15, 1836. 
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land,” for blasphemy fresh in mind, Henshaw lashed the 
courts for their interpretation of laws on libel, their se- 
lection of jurors, and their rejection of witnesses for reli- 
gious creed. He condemned judicial decisions which were 
not based on statutory authority as ‘‘common law”’ 
crimes, and he urged the popular election of judges. From 
his attack on the courts, Henshaw turned to the evils of 
monopolies; and here he laid about him without respect 
for ‘‘judicial’’ or ‘‘corporate’’ monopolies, ‘‘trust com- 
panies,’’ ‘‘life insurance offices,’’ or ‘‘mortmain estates.’’ 
Harvard College was ‘‘a seminary rich in mortmain 
funds, rich from the income thus wrung from the hand of 
labor, but musty from age and indolence, and loitering 
half a century behind the progress of the age.’’” 

Coming from the man who had offered to organize an 
even larger corporation than the Bank of the United 
States as the fiscal agent of the national government, 
Henshaw’s eulogy of Jackson must have been mocked by 
the very sound of his voice: 


The monied monster, with its hydra heads, which designed to 
crush and strangle our liberties in its venomous folds, has been 
prostrated by the blows of this modern Hercules. 


Van Buren was noticed as ‘‘eminently qualified to main- 
tain and enforce the principles of Gen. Jackson’s ad- 
ministration.’’ Col. R. M. Johnson, the vice-presidential 
candidate, was dressed up by Henshaw as the ‘‘conqueror 


51 Henshaw and the Post made a strenuous defense of Kneeland, a mem- 
ber of their faction, against the charge of blasphemy. See Henshaw’s pam- 
phlet, Review of the Prosecution of A, Kneeland, 1835. It was actually a 
contest between Democratic attorneys and jurymen and a conservative 
bench. Andrew Dunlap was Kneeland’s counsel. 

52 Henshaw’s statement with regard to trust companies was: ‘‘I would 
discountenance the accumulation of wealth in mortmain estates, or to be tied 
up for generations in trust companies and in life insurance offices, for these 
sap the foundations of our institutions, which rest for security on the 
general distribution of wealth.’’ 
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of Tecumseh . . . who bears about his mangled frame 
marks of the enemy’s steel... .’’ And as a fitting cap to 
this burst of oratory, Henshaw presented Morton’s name 
to his audience: 


We are equally fortunate in the choice of our candidate for the 
Governor of the State. The purity of Judge Morton’s life and 
character defies the assaults of his bitterest foes. He, too, has 
sprung from the people. ... 


This,-at the very time when Morton was opposing Hen- 
shaw’s wish to confer the collectorship upon Simpson !** 

While Morton and Henshaw were masking their hos- 
tility and endeavoring to suppress dissension within the 
party on the eve of the presidential election, the Whig 
leaders were once more supporting the Bank of the United 
States and attacking the Jacksonian régime. The Boston 
Atlas set the tone of the Whig campaign. With Webster 
for President and Francis Granger, an Antimason from 
New York, for Vice-President, and Edward Everett again 
for governor, the Atlas did not consider that special 
propaganda in their behalf was necessary. It devoted its 
columns to unrestrained abuse of all Democratic aspi- 
rants, especially Congressional candidates. Alexander H. 
Everett, brother of the governor and once a Whig, had 
solicited letters of introduction from Morton to Van 
Buren early in 1836 and had now formally joined the 
Democratic party as a candidate for the ninth (Norfolk) 
Congressional district. The Atlas jeered at him as a 
‘‘renegade.’’ Everett and Bancroft, who was running for 
Congress in the seventh district, were dubbed: ‘‘ Arcades 
Ambo—the political Siamese-twin Arnolds.’ ‘This un- 
holy alliance of literature and Loco Focoism,’’ said the 
Atlas, ‘‘will be signally defeated.’’ 

53D. Henshaw, Fourth of July Oration, 1836. Harris told Bancroft 
(February, 1838) that Henshaw’s attacks on the courts were aimed at 
Judge Morton. 
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The Democrats nominated William Parmenter in the 
Middlesex district against Samuel Hoar, Whig candidate 
for reélection. The Atlas pointed out Parmenter’s con- 
nection with Henshaw’s banks and his participation in 
Henshaw’s proposal (1832) to succeed the Bank of the 
United States. How could the Loco Focos support Par- 
menter who must from his associations be opposed to 
their ‘‘warfare against Banks’’? And the inconsistent 
position of Parmenter gave the Atlas an excellent oppor- 
tunity to turn its ridicule upon Henshaw, whose oration 
on the Fourth of July had lauded Jackson’s herculean 
blows at the ‘‘monied monster.’’ Henshaw, Parmenter, 
Simpson, and other ‘‘good, honest, upright stock-holding 
Anti-Bank’’ men, said the Atlas, got up the petition for 
the ‘‘fifty million monster’’; but then, perhaps they 
thought that ‘‘all the trouble is to be apprehended from 
Whig Banks, and that Van Buren Banks are the most 
Democratic and useful institutions in the world.’’* 

For the governorship the Democrats again supported 
Morton. The outcome was a large gain for Democracy.” 
The presidential year brought out an increase in the total 
vote for governor of more than 13,000. Morton’s vote rose 
10,765, while Everett was gaining only 4605. In the Con- 
gressional elections, however, the Whigs were not so 
closely pressed. Two Van Buren men, Parmenter in Mid- 
dlesex and Borden in Bristol, were elected, but the Whigs 

54 Atlas, Oct. 6, 1836. On A. H. Everett, see Morton’s Letterbook, I. 
342-343; also a pamphlet, The Character of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren, in 1832 . . ., a collection of Everett’s opinions when he was opposed 


to Jackson and Democracy, published for use against him in 1836. 
55 Massachusetts Archives: 302 towns making accepted returns. 


Whig Democratic Scattering 
Governor EK. Everett . 42,160 M. Morton . 35,992 237 
Lieut.Governor G.Hull. . 42,245 W. Foster . 35,873 40 


The Democrats won 129 towns, 7 counties, and 46 per cent. of the total 
vote for governor, 
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won all the other seats in Congress.” For the presidency, 
Van Buren received about 34,000 to 42,000 given to Web- 
ster, but ran some 2000 behind Morton. Morton wrote on 
March 27, 1837, to explain this difference. He told Van 
Buren that the discrepancy was due to the extreme un- 
popularity of Col. R. M. Johnson with the Massachusetts 
people. An additional cause of Van Buren’s failure in 
Massachusetts, Morton ascribed to the superior influence 
of the ‘‘aristocracy’’ and to the ability of the Whigs to 
summon to the polls their whole vote, while the Demo- 
crats, although possessing one-half of the voters in the 
state, were handicapped by the ‘‘war of extermination’’ 
between the leaders over the disposal of the collectorship. 
Nevertheless, Morton admitted that the Democrats had 
received a larger vote than expected. Radical Antima- 
sons, Workingmen, and other Democratic elements in 
Massachusetts had been won to the Democratic party.” 
Except for ‘‘miserable family jars about the Boston tide- 


56 In Middlesex, the Abolitionists voted solidly for Parmenter because it 
was known that Hoar did not approve of their methods. See a letter from 
E. Everett to C. Cushing, Nov. 16, 1836, Cushing MSS. A transcript of this 
letter is in my possession. Also see G. F, Hoar, Autobiography, I. 23-24, In 
Suffolk, Richard Fletcher, prominent conservative and lawyer in Boston, de- 
feated Amasa Walker, an Antimason now become Democrat, by 4600 to 
2800 votes. A. H. Everett and G. Bancroft lost to their Whig opponents; 
but J. Q. Adams recorded in his diary that he had barely been reélected by 
a coalition of Antimasons with sections of the other two parties. See Adams, 
Memoirs, IX. 313 and Niles’ Register, LI. 177, 195. 

57 Morton to Van Buren, March 27, 1837, Letterbook, I. 412. The continu- 
ance of Antimasonic fusion with the Democratic party may easily be seen 
in the rise from year to year of Morton’s total vote. In 1835 his supporters 
had increased 5972, and now in 1836 his total rose 10,765 more, Although 
in 1834 Davis had received 44,802 votes, in 1835 Everett had dropped to 
37,555; now in 1836 his total rose to 42,160, but he was still 2642 short of 
Davis’ vote in 1834. These figures strengthen the evidence already discussed 
under the election of 1835; but contemporary testimony is not lacking. On 
November 18, 1836, Adams wrote in his diary that the larger part of the 
Antimasonic vote had gone to Morton in 1836, (Memoirs, IX. 313.) 
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waiters,’’ the Democratic party was in an excellent posi- 
tion to oust the Whigs from control of the state govern- 
ment if they made a single mistake.** Then came the panic 
of 1837. 

Massachusetts, like the rest of the country, during the 
years 1835 and 1836 apparently was enjoying prosperity ; 
everyone looked forward to greater success. The railroad 
from Boston to Worcester was completed, and plans for 
many more in other directions were rapidly progressing. 
Banks, good and bad, were paying dividends; their stocks 
were well above par.*® In the words of an experienced 
banker and mill owner, Nathan Appleton, who wrote in 
1841 looking back upon the situation prior to the panic of 
1837, a ‘‘very remarkable state of over-trade existed. 
. . . London houses allowed themselves to be drawn upon 
by houses in America without funds in hand... .’’” 
Speculations on their business future occupied men’s 
thoughts, and they did not seem to contemplate any other 
outcome than success. But sharp distress was close at 
hand. 

In April, 1837, the period of railroad expansion and 
speculation in western lands suddenly came to an end. A 
financial panic precipitated by failures in England swept 
through the country, leaving disaster in its wake. Van 
Buren, who had but recently succeeded Jackson to carry 
on his policies, found himself obliged to reap the whirl- 
wind which many thought Jackson had sown. Jackson’s 
war on the Bank of the United States, his use of ‘‘pet 


58 Advocate, May 3, 1837. On the eve of the election of 1837, Hallett’s 
Advocate boasted that a ‘‘complete union’’ of Antimasons and Democrats 
had been accomplished (Nov. 1, 1837). 

59 For the railroad see Baldwin, Diary, p. 355, For the banks, Morning 
Post, Dec. 18, 1835. The Suffolk Bank’s stock was quoted at 119, par value 
100, dividend 4 per cent.; the Commonwealth Bank, 107, dividend 3% per 
cent, 

60 Winthrop, Appleton, Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, V. 288. 
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banks’’ as national depositories, and his ‘‘specie circu- 
lar’’ to force the payment of gold or silver for public 
lands, all seemed to have overturned the economic struc- 
ture of the nation. Whigs declared so vehemently. Many 
Democrats had grave misgivings as to Jackson’s finan- 
cial wisdom. Van Buren set himself to find a way out of 
the wreckage. He was convinced of the weaknesses in a 
system of paper money issued by local banks. 

When the crash came in April and laboring men were 
idle and mobs prevalent, when Emerson saw the ‘‘bitter 
mortification . . . of men breaking who ought not to 
break; banks bullied into the bolstering of desperate 
speculators,’’ the Whigs readily made political capital.” 
They laid the blame at the door of Jackson and the Demo- 
crats. From Webster down, they called upon Van Buren’s 
Administration to withdraw the specie circular. They 
even forgot their own old hostility to speculative banks 
and insisted that the President should suspend the execu- 
tive orders which required postmasters to refuse small 
bills of nonspecie-paying banks.” 

Nathan Appleton and his particular Whig friends, 
however, were conspicuous by their efforts to restore 
credit without regard to politics. Working with the New 
York bankers, Gallatin, Ward, and King, Appleton strove 
to counteract the efforts of Biddle and the Bank of the 
United States to delay the resumption of specie payment. 
Appleton and his associates did not seek to embarrass 
Van Buren. With gold sent over from the Bank of Eng- 
land, these Whig bankers were able to ‘‘resume’’ in Bos- 

61 Emerson, Journals, April 22, 29, 1837, IV. 209-216. 

62 On May 17, 1837, Abbott Lawrence, William Sturgis, and other good 
Whigs addressed a meeting in Faneuil Hall to protest against the execu- 
tive orders. The Advocate responded (May 24, June 7, 1837) with a com- 


plete review of Webster’s record on currency questions, He too had once 
supported measures to eliminate small bank bills. 
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ton and New York long before Biddle and other Whigs 
were willing.” 

The two Boston newspapers, the Advocate and the 
Morning Post, were engaged in a contest to express the 
opinions which Democrats in Massachusetts should hold 
with regard to national finance when the panic of 1837 
burst upon the country. Hallett’s Advocate, voicing the 
hopes of the radical elements, inveighed against state 
banks as almost as dangerous as the Bank of the United 
States. They were but another manifestation of the 
‘“money power.’’ The Morning Post, spokesman for Hen- 
shaw’s circle of conservative Democrats and bankers, 
retorted in defense of state banks, among which of 
course Henshaw’s Commonwealth, one of Jackson’s ‘‘pet 
banks,’’ was prominent. With considerable amusement, 
the Post called upon Hallett to explain why the Advocate 
was supported financially by such Antimasonic bankers 
as J. D. Williams and George Odiorne. There the Post was 
content to rest its case, but Hallett continued to champion 
the cause of the Loco Focos in New York who were de- 
nouncing the ‘‘spurious paper system’’ and insisting 
upon the use of ‘‘hard money.’’* 

Morton, the Democratic candidate for governor, occu- 
pied the middle ground. He was alarmed over the finan- 
cial situation but wished no such drastic measures as 
Jackson employed in the specie circular to curb the evils 
of an inflated paper currency. Morton endorsed the pro- 
posals of Senator Rives of Virginia that bank notes of 
small denominations be gradually reduced. Such a meas- 
ure would relieve the situation caused by the ‘‘overac- 
tion’’ of the banking system.® 

63 Winthrop, ‘‘Appleton,’’ ibid., pp. 289-290, 

64 Advocate, April 19, 27, 1837. 


65 W. C. Rives, Speech on the Currency of the United States, Jan. 10, 
1837. Morton to Rives, March 7, 1837, Letterbook, I. 409. Rives defended 
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Letting the Morning Post take care of the defense of 
conservative Democrats against the charges of Hallett, 
Henshaw continued his efforts to win a share of the confi- 
dence which the ‘‘country’’ Democrats had bestowed on 
Morton. During the year, Henshaw published a pamphlet 
upon the ‘‘rights and powers of corporations.’ In 
brief, corporations were justified, said Henshaw, on the 
ground of ‘‘common good.’’ Even the Bank of the United 
States, he said, was justifiable as a ‘‘public institution,”’ 
and it could enjoy ‘‘vested rights.’’ But, as the legisla- 
ture must vest a corporation with its rights, the legis- 
lature also had power to divest. If the common good 
required that change should be made, no vested rights cre- 
ated by legislative act could intervene to prevent further 
action by the legislature. Starting with this concept, Hen- 
shaw declared against business corporations with greater 
privileges than those enjoyed by individuals, against 
mortmain funds, against Harvard College, and—warm- 
ing to his attack—against the famous decision of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the Dartmouth College case.” 

Henshaw’s pamphlet was written in the spirit of the 


the state banks and, because of his opposition to Van Buren’s plan for the 
subtreasury system, soon left the following of Van Buren and became a 
conservative. 

66D, Henshaw, Remarks upon the Rights and Powers of Corporations, 
1837, 

67 The court’s decision against the state of New Hampshire in favor of 
Dartmouth’s claim to contract rights drew from Henshaw a tirade against 
the ‘‘British’’ court which assumed authority greater than the state’s 
power, abridged the rights of the New Hampshire legislature, and upheld 
an ‘‘irresponsible perpetuity.’’? In condemning the court and asserting the 
right to be governed ‘‘by our own written legislative law,’’ Henshaw was 
actually supporting a theory to which the name ‘‘British’’ could much bet- 
ter be applied than to the theory of judicial review which he attacked. He 
was really expressing preference for the British parliamentary system in 
which the subsequent act of Parliament is the supreme law of the land, and 
he was hurling the epithet ‘‘British’’ at an institution far more American 


than his own suggestion. 
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radicals. It caught up the chief elements of their protest 
against those favored in society with wealth, culture, and 
standing. Had anyone questioned him as to his own bank 
stocks, his holdings in railroads, and other corporate in- 
terests, he probably would have answered either that his 
corporations had no greater privileges than those enjoyed 
by individuals or that his corporations were based on the 
‘“common good,’’ with rights subject to the divesting 
power of the legislature. But notwithstanding his open bid 
to the radicals, Henshaw could not shake himself free 
from the cloak of conservatism; before the year was out, 
his rivals in the Democratic party were established in the 
Custom House and in control of Van Buren’s patronage. 

The panic gave the radical Democrats an excellent 
chance to capture the opinion of the rank and file in the 
party. State banks went down in bankruptcy on all sides 
and among them many of Jackson’s favored national de- 
positories. Considerable weight was added to the conten- 
tions of Hallett’s Advocate that state banks and their 
paper money were dangerous to the country. When on the 
morning of July 4, 1837, over one thousand persons gath- 
ered on Bunker Hill for a Democratic mass meeting, the 
assembly was organized under the domination of rural 
elements and the ‘‘radicals.’’ On a list of forty-four vice- 
presidents and secretaries were included the names of 
thirteen old Antimasons and two Workingmen, one of 
whom was Samuel C. Allen, recently Workingmen’s can- 
didate for governor. Some regular Democratic names 
were placed on the list, but those of Henshaw and his 
fellow conservative Democrats were conspicuously ab- 
sent. And the main purpose of the meeting immediately 
proved to be the consideration of sixty-eight resolutions 
offered by Hallett.® 


68 Advocate, July 12, 1837, 
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The resolutions were placed in a radical setting by a 
declaration at the beginning that exclusive favors were 
contrary to the interest of ‘‘ productive classes,’’ contrary 
to the interest of the majority upon whom rested the re- 
sponsibility of preventing ‘‘violence and confusion.’’ Hal- 
lett then proceeded to declarations against monopolies, 
against banks and other corporations with special rights. 
State banks had failed as badly as the Bank of the United 
States; ‘‘eight hundred petty despotisms with irrepeal- 
able charters were worse than one big tyranny.’’ Asserting 
that the existing monetary system was ‘‘cheating the la- 
boring man,’’ Hallett demanded a currency with intrinsic 
value, supplemented by paper money which was not con- 
trolled by banks. In the place of bank notes he would use 
‘‘treasury notes.’’ ‘‘Money-manufacturing’’ banks should 
be deprived of that ‘‘exclusive privilege’’; and, since the 
right could not be granted to individuals or corporations 
without discrimination, the right to issue paper money 
should be retained by the national government. 

The fact that the national government had endeavored 
to correct the abuses of paper currency was not, said Hal- 
lett, the cause of the panic; rather, it was the ‘‘unre- 
strained pursuit of inordinate wealth, and the abuse of 
credit.’? As an immediate remedy, a law should be passed 
making every stockholder liable for the issues of his bank. 
The ultimate remedy, however, could be found only in a 
complete separation of bank and state and the subjection 
of all charters of corporations to amendment or annul- 
ment by future acts of the legislature. 

Following the presentation of these resolutions came 
many speeches, but to Alexander H. Everett, brother of 
the Whig governor, was given the principal address of the 
day.®° He was designated to hurl invective at the Whigs. 


69 It was Alexander H. Everett who as editor of the North American 
Review had inserted a sentence in Bancroft’s article on the Bank to the 
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As the necessity for suspension of specie payment, he 
said, was only feigned by Whig bankers to influence the 
country against Jackson, he urged that the banks be com- 
pelled to resume. He traced the history of paper money 
to show its great dangers and defended the National Ad- 
ministration and placed the blame for the distress upon 
the banking system. Everett dismissed the Bank of the 
United States as perhaps economically beneficial; but it 
was unconstitutional, he said, because it usurped part of 
the sovereignty belonging to the people, and it was a po- 
litical evil as it was controlled by the ‘‘money power.’’ He 
closed his oration with a direct attack upon Webster. Web- 
ster had declared in the Senate during 1832, said Everett, 
that paper money was a ‘‘contrivance . . . cheating the 
laboring classes.’? Now he was in collusion with Whig 
merchants in New York and with the Bank of the United 
States to force the suspension of specie payments and the 
use of depreciated paper money, regardless of the coun- 
try’s suffering, just to harass the Democratic Adminis- 
tration and protect the wealthy classes.” 

After the meeting on Bunker Hill, a conference of its 


effect that the author would write a second article favoring the recharter. 
When Everett was thrown overboard by the Whigs in 1834, he maneuvered 
his way into the Democratic party. In April, 1837, he asked Morton to 
recommend him to Van Buren for the diplomatic service. Morton wrote the 
recommendation, but he sent a second letter to Van Buren (Letterbook, I. 
425) to say that he had told the truth in regard to Everett, but that he had 
not felt bound ‘‘to tell the whole truth.’’ To Morton, Everett seemed to be 
another ‘‘needy office-seeker,’’ and his adherency to Democracy did not 
seem sincere, 

70 Advocate, July 19, 1837. J. Q. Adams read an account of Alexander 
Everett’s speech and wrote in his diary: ‘‘I read not without mortification. 
This meeting was gotten up at the instigation of Amos Kendall, the Post- 
master-General, to pass anti-Bank resolutions and sustain the present ad- 
ministration, A, H, Everett has passed from one extreme of party devotion 
to another extreme of the opposite party, and his character is between the 
upper and the nether millstone.’’ (Memoirs, July 29, 1837, IX. 361.) 
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officers was held on July 18 to organize a standing com- 
mittee, of which Hallett was made secretary, to corre- 
spond with other meetings and conventions through the 
country. With the slogans, ‘‘ Divorce of Bank and State”’ 
and ‘‘Equal Rights,’’ the radical Democrats of Massachu- 
setts lined themselves up with the Loco Focos of New 
York in support of Van Buren’s Administration.” 
Between the opinion of the Bunker Hill meeting and 
the conservative sentiments of Henshaw’s faction there 
was a wide gap. The radicals were urging that paper 
money issued by state banks be replaced by a system of 
‘‘treasury notes.’’ If such a policy were adopted by 
the national administration, Henshaw’s Commonwealth 
Bank would lose one of the chief benefits of being a na- 
tional depository. Its president, J. K. Simpson, there- 
fore went to the Democratic state convention with his 
bloc of delegates well in hand. Although the ‘‘country’’ 
faction, through its members in the legislature, had or- 
ganized the state committee so that there was a repre- 
sentative from each Congressional district, the power of 
the ‘‘city party’’ was still great enough to make control 
of the state convention a matter of doubt. Simpson ex- 
erted such influence over the committee upon credentials 
that Boston seated 150 of the 358 delegates. The follow- 
ing issue of the Advocate complained that, with only 
3000 Democratic votes, Boston had nearly half of the rep- 
resentation in the convention, and Hallett declared that 
the country members were not obliged to ‘‘submit to 
such inequality.”? But, notwithstanding this display of 
strength, the conservative Democrats were not able to 


71 But the Massachusetts radical Democrats differed from the New York 
Locos Focos. Neither in Hallett’s resolutions nor Everett’s speech was there 
any demand for the exclusive use of ‘‘hard money.’’ There was a distinct 
plea for ‘‘ treasury notes,’’ or in other words a national paper currency. 
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swing the convention to an outspoken conservative 
policy.” 

The nominations and resolutions conformed to the 
wishes of the radicals. The convention declared that the 
country was suffering from ‘‘overaction’’ and an exces- 
sive issue of paper money. It recommended that banks be 
compelled by law to maintain more available capital, but 
then turned immediately from the idea of state banks to 
the demand for ‘‘Divorce of Bank and State.’’ In the 
meantime Van Buren had recommended to Congress on 
September 4 a plan for a national system of ‘‘offices for 
the deposit and disbursement of . . . the public revenue.”’ 
Van Buren would not turn back to the old Bank of the 
United States. Even state banks were no longer to be used 
as government agencies. The slogan, ‘‘Divorce of Bank 
and State,’’ had now been defined to mean a demand for 
an ‘‘Independent Treasury.’’” 

Although Morton felt that he was in an ‘‘unpleasant 
position’’ as annual candidate for the governorship while 
at the same time he was a judge of the Supreme Court 
where no political bias ought to enter, he nevertheless re- 
sponded to Simpson’s inquiry with consent to carry out 
the ‘‘party’s wish.’’ Once committed to the course, Mor- 
ton set aside his misgivings and urged William Foster 
also to listen to the party’s summons and accept the nomi- 
nation for lieutenant governor, but in active campaigning 
Morton took no part. The Atlas ignored his circumspect 
actions and assailed him as a ‘‘political judge’’ and de- 
manded his impeachment. In reply, the Advocate ques- 
tioned the impartiality of preceding Whig state adminis- 

72 Advocate, April 19, 1837, giving the names of the Democratic state 
committee; the Weekly Advocate, Sept. 27, 1837, reporting the convention. 

78 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, III. 331-336, at 
343 for reference to treasury notes. 


74 Letters to Bancroft, Simpson, Foster, Sept. 17, Oct. 6, 1837, Letter- 
book, I. 430-440. 
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trations and pointed out that Morton was the only Jack- 
sonian in all Massachusetts who had been appointed to 
office by previous governors, all of whom since 1824 had 
been either National Republicans or Whigs. Retorting to 
the demand for Morton’s impeachment, the Advocate 
published a long list of Whig partisans who also held ju- 
dicial offices.** While the Atlas was abusing the character 
of the Democratic candidate, members of the Whig party 
throughout the state were busy informing the people that 
all their hardships were due to mismanagement by the 
National Administration. What would bring the country 
back to good times? Why of course, restoration of the 
Bank of the United States. Van Buren’s new system of 
subtreasuries would only make matters worse. 

At Taunton on September 13, Francis Baylies, whom 
we have seen as a Jacksonian in 1838, now campaigned for 
the Whigs. Telling his audience that he had been re- 
quested to speak by ‘‘mechanics and workingmen,”’ he 
argued that, because of its depressing effect on prices, a 
currency restricted to precious metals would be injurious 
to the interests of the laboring class. There was only ‘‘one 
specific’’ for national ills, he said, a return to the United 
States Bank.”* On November 6, in Faneuil Hall, Boston’s 
Congressman, Richard Fletcher, delivered another typi- 
eal Whig speech. Fletcher arraigned Jackson’s ‘‘execu- 
tive usurpation’’ and his ‘‘abuse of executive patronage.”’ 
Fletcher blamed Van Buren for the failure of the govern- 
ment to pay the fourth instalment of the surplus, although 
he must have suspected the fact that there was no longer 
any surplus in the national treasury. As for the ‘‘Sub- 
treasury system,’’ the idea was all wrong. Fletcher de- 


75 Advocate, Nov. 1, 1837. At the head of its list, of course, the Advocate 
placed ex-Governor Lincoln who had preceded Morton on the state Supreme 
Bench. The others on the list were minor figures in the state. 

76 ¥, Baylies, Speech before the Whigs of Taunton, Sept. 18, 1837. 
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clared that the revenues collected in gold and silver would 
be ‘‘boxed up’’ and put in the hands of a ‘‘formidable 
host of new officeholders’’; specie would be ‘‘uselessly 
hoarded.’’” Two days before the election, on November 
11, a grand Whig rally was held in Faneuil Hall. Daniel 
Webster presided. Bell of Tennessee, Graves and Under- 
wood of Kentucky, and Hoffman of New York were im- 
ported to confirm the assertions of the Whig leaders in 
Massachusetts that the Democrats were responsible for 
the nation-wide distress.” 

The Democratic managers met every charge with a 
countercharge. The Advocate endeavored to divert atten- 
tion somewhat from financial hardships and stir up old 
Antimasonic feelings. Appealing to the Antimasons of 
Norfolk County to support Alexander Everett, who in 
spite of his defeat in the previous year was still seeking 
political office, the Advocate said: 


He has left the atmosphere of Boston masonic and Whig 
proscription, and returned to the country. 


In behalf of both Alexander Everett and Abel Cushing, 
‘fearless advocate of the people’s rights,’’ Hallett as- 
serted: 


Masonry is taking a new form... . It is sheltered behind the 
money-power. . . . Antimasons are also anti-bank men. They op- 
pose exclusive privileges."® 


To supplement these appeals to Antimasons in support 
of Democratic candidates, Hallett resurrected old griev- 
ances against the Whigs and Governor Edward Everett. 


77 R, Fletcher, Speech to his Constituents, Nov. 6, 1837. 

78 Emerson, Journals, Noy. 11, 1837, IV. 359. Emerson was much dis- 
appointed by the slovenly speaking, but impressed by the ‘‘ genus loci?’ of 
Faneuil Hall and the excitement of the crowd. 

79 Advocate, Nov. 1, 1837. 
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Hallett claimed that the strength of the Antimasons had 
forced the Whigs to take Governor Everett, but that the 
Whigs had made him pledge to appoint no Antimasons to 
any office higher than justice of the peace. Under the 
pressure, Everett had deserted the Antimasons. 

Finally, on the eve of the election the Advocate brought 
into the campaign a subject heretofore generally avoided 
by politicians—slavery. Hallett printed a review of 
Everett’s position since his memorable declaration for 
the slave system in 1826 and contrasted it with Morton’s 
opposition to slavery.*’ On September 28, 1827, Morton 
had written to the editors of Niles’ Register: 


To say that I am utterly opposed to slavery in every form, 
civil, political, or domestic, is saying very little; for how can any 
man under the influence of any moral or religious principle, or 
of any correct political notions, justify or excuse it.* 


But the attention of the people of Massachusetts was not 
to be diverted from the panic and financial distress. 
Massachusetts reacted under pressure of hard times 
and gave its decision against Democracy in positive fash- 
ion. Everett defeated Morton by nearly five to three. The 
hard times not only brought out the latent Whig vote but 
swung part of the vote previously given to Morton over 
to Everett. How much of Everett’s accession was due to 
an Antimasonic recoil from the Democratic party is in- 
80 Advocate, Nov. 8, 1837. 


81 Niles’ Register, LV. 222, 
82 Massachusetts Archives: 297 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic Scattering 
Governor E. Everett . 50,656 M. Morton . 33,089 286 
Lieut. Governor G. Hull . « 50,768 W. Foster . 32,835 . 389 


The Democrats carried only 94 towns and 39 per cent. of the total vote. 
No counties showed Democratic majorities, whereas 7 had given a ma- 
jority vote to Morton in 1836, Morton’s total fell 2903, although the whole 
vote for governor rose 5642. Everett ’s vote increased 8494. 
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determinable. It is hardly more than a conjecture that 
Alexander Everett’s unpopularity with Antimasons as 
well as Whigs led Norfolk County to repudiate his Demo- 
eratic candidacy. Norfolk, however, turned more sharply 
than any other locality against its previous support of 
the Democratic party. It is safe at least to say that the 
overwhelming defeat of the Democrats immediately after 
so promising a year as 1836 was due largely to depression 
following the panic. Regardless of its culpability, the 
party in power invariably is held responsible for hard 
times.* 

Throughout the year 1837, the rivalry for the collector- 
ship which had begun in 1835 with Henshaw’s announce- 
ment that he would resign, although not so openly ex- 
pressed, had nevertheless continued unabated. In April, 
the Advocate had remonstrated with the Morning Post 
for trying to dictate who should be collector. Hallett as- 
serted that the Post must be trying to drive ten thousand 
Antimasons, supporters of Van Buren, back into their old 
organization. ‘‘They did not ask leave of Mr. Greene to 
come into the democratic party,’’ said Hallett, ‘‘and they 
will not go out of it at his bidding.’’** With Simpson’s 
death in the fall of 1837, however, Henshaw practically 
gave up the struggle. Morton was left without real oppo- 
sition in disposal of the place. He still had in mind the 
appointment of John Mills, in spite of Mills’s refusal. 
Morton opposed the suggestion of Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
who was prominent in the state legislature as an opponent 
of capital punishment and who now had the approval of 


83 Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 7, 1837, Bancroft MSS. ‘‘But the depres- 
sion of business—the necessities of many out of employment and the over- 
bearing and grinding oppression of wealth and corporate power, excited in 
an unfeeling and unprincipled manner, were in some places too strong for 
principle & patriotism.’’ 

84 Advocate, April 5, 1837. 
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Henshaw’s group.* Van Buren again offered the place to 
Morton himself, but he declined and finally on December 
24 and 25 wrote George Bancroft to urge that he come to 
Boston from the Connecticut Valley and take the col- 
lectorship. With the formal announcement in January, 
1838, of Bancroft’s selection, the controversy was at an 
end.* 

Now that the appointment was annnounced, the strug- 
gle for the collectorship was ended, but competition for 
the new collector’s patronage took its place. Bancroft’s | 
policy was outlined for him by F. P. Blair, editor of the 
Washington Globe and close to Van Buren. He was to 
raise Democracy in Massachusetts out of its ‘‘selfish 


85 Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 7, 1837; Hallett to Bancroft, Jan. 6, 1838, 
Bancroft MSS. Capital Punishment. 

The Massachusetts law required the death penalty for six crimes: trea- 
son, murder, rape, arson, burglary, and highway robbery. Rantoul, Demo- 
eratic representative from Gloucester, made a report on February 22, 1836, 
and introduced a bill in the lower house for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. He recommended the penalty of life imprisonment. Rantoul’s argu- 
ment ranged over philosophical conceptions of man’s rights under the 
‘¢social compact,’’ analytical discussion of the six crimes and the ineffective- 
ness of death as a corrective, and historical and biblical proof that there 
was no justification for taking life. (Rantoul’s Report on Capital Punish- 
ment, Feb. 22, 1836.) The conservative James Boyd made a minority re- 
port. In the next session of the legislature, Charles Hudson, chairman of the 
senate’s committee, took issue with Rantoul’s arguments and defended capi- 
tal punishment. Hudson saw no great difference between murder and rape, 
which were crimes against persons in society, and arson, burglary, and 
highway robbery, which jeopardized human life although they were directed 
against property. Hudson said that no change should be made ‘‘while Eu- 
rope is emptying her poorhouses upon our shores and her fugitives from 
justice are arriving here by hundreds. . . .’’? (Hudson ’g Report on Capital 
Punishment, March 7, 1837.) Rantoul replied in another report to the lower 
house. He denied that capital punishment was required for ‘‘ purposes of 
self-defence’? and therefore, it was not justifiable for ‘‘ purposes of re- 
venge.’’ But the conservatism of Massachusetts was still unmoved. It re- 
quired another decade and more to secure any considerable change in laws 
inflicting the death penalty. 

86 Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 24, 25, 1837, Bancroft MSS. 
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scramble.’’ Blair went on: ‘‘To tell you the truth, I have 
looked upon the country party rather than the Custom 
House party as our best hope.’’ Bancroft was to put an 
end to selfishness; that is, he was to favor the rural Demo- 
crats and ignore the followers of Henshaw !** 

Hallett was almost the first to make a bid for Ban- 
croft’s attention. Hallett counted on the political under- 
standing that had existed between them since 1834. 
Happening to be in Washington, he at once wrote to con- 
gratulate Bancroft: 


I am well satisfied . . . and view it as all the triumph I want 
over the old dynasty... . The President has selected you to 
carry out radical principles. We will rally around you. Reform, 
but not exterminate. ... We ask no proscriptions, but honest re- 


form & an independence free from Mr. Henshaw’s dictation.** 


Upon receiving a reply, Hallett again wrote to express 
his desire to codperate. He told of an interview with the 
President. Van Buren praised Bancroft as the proper 
man of ‘‘firmness’’ and ‘‘talent’’ to ‘‘sustain himself in 
the office’; Rantoul ‘‘should never have thought of it,’’ 
at the expense of his legislative services. Hallett further 
related that all those who had come to Washington in be- 
half of one candidate or another were now open in their 
approval of Bancroft. So far Hallett seemed to have no 
axe to grind, but then toward the end of his second letter 
he brought it out. Protesting that his only interest was 
““to sustain the cause with my press,’’ he nevertheless 
hinted that his Advocate would need ‘‘fostering’’ and 
enclosed, on a separate sheet of paper, confidential inti- 
mations that, if John Mills were ‘‘determined to retire’’ 
from the office of District Attorney, he would like to have 
the place. 

Hallett was encouraged, by Bancroft’s appointment in 


87 Blair to Bancroft, Jan. 9, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 
88 Hallett to Bancroft, Jan. 6, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 
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the Custom House of two men whom he had recommended, 
to bolder suggestions in his third letter. He remarked that 
the receipts of the Morning Post derived from advertis- 
ing and printing alone had been $21,147, and that profits 
from contracts for paper had been over $25,000. ‘‘Hith- 
erto the Post had everything . . . but the time has come 
for an equal division.’’ If Hallett’s figures are correct, it 
is easy now to understand why Greene’s Morning Post 
had been so loyal to Collector Henshaw and why the Advo- 
cate welcomed the abdication of the ‘‘old dynasty.’’ 

Bancroft must not even be subject to a ‘‘plausible seem- 
ing influence’’ by Henshaw, Hallett insisted, for Hen- 
shaw had completely lost all support in Washington. Ban- 
eroft’s ‘‘fair name should not be tainted.’’ Greene also, 
Hallett declared, had hurt himself by trying to defend 
Henshaw. Hallett was indeed anxious to make sure that 
Bancroft would not continue Henshaw’s policy of favor- 
ing the Post over the Advocate.” 

Preserved in Bancroft’s papers are to be found many 
other letters of endorsement or suggestion, of which a few 
attract special interest. William Parmenter, heretofore 
allied with the Henshaw organization and a stockholder 
in state banks but now joined with Van Buren men to ad- 
vocate the ‘‘subtreasury plan,’’ wrote to express his 
personal friendship and to congratulate the ‘‘ Democracy 
of Massachusetts’? upon Bancroft’s appointment. The 
historian W. H. Prescott, Bancroft’s long-time friend in 
spite of political differences, related his interview with 
Nathan Hale, prominent Whig and editor of the Boston 
Advertiser. Prescott said that he had prevailed upon Hale 
to refrain from a hostile course against Bancroft as col- 
lector. The secretary of Henshaw’s Suffolk County Com- 

89 Hallett to Bancroft, Jan. 15, Feb. 3, 1838, Bancroft MSS. The Post 
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mittee forwarded to Bancroft the committee’s resolu- 
tions of approval. However much the Henshaw ‘‘clique”’ 
may have opposed Morton’s control of the collectorship, 
they were not anxious to antagonize the new collector and 
cut off possible appointments. Gayton P. Osgood, Demo- 
cratic leader of Andover who had contested with Caleb 
Cushing in 1830-1832 for a seat in Congress, wrote to 
make a recommendation if Bancroft had room in the Cus- 
tom House for some Democrat from Essex North.” 

From his home in Northfield, Samuel C. Allen advised 
Bancroft that he ‘‘must calculate for the chief accessions 
to our strength from the Farmers & Mechanics in the 
Country.’’ Declaring that the banks had prolonged the 
suspension of specie payment to hurt Van Buren’s Ad- 
ministration, Allen warned Bancroft against reliance 
upon city newspapers, for their opinions were dependent 
upon ‘‘Bank accommodations’’; none were free from 
‘‘city interests and prejudices.’’? Following close upon 
Allen’s general warning came a letter from Morton telling 
Bancroft that, although there was ‘‘no democracy in any 
Bank,’’ the Merchants Bank of Boston, a national de- 
pository, came the nearest to having it, and that Bancroft 
was wrong in supposing that Franklin Haven, its presi- 
dent, was hostile. Morton declared that Haven had 
‘‘always voted our ticket,’’ except in cases where the can- 
didates were his personal opponents. Morton further sug- 
gested that Joseph S. Cabot of Salem be appointed Navy 
Agent, and he commended Bancroft’s plan to make Robin- 
son (presumably Frederick Robinson of Marblehead who 
had aspired to the collectorship) a measurer in the Cus- 
tom House—‘‘a cheap way of satisfying him.’ 

90 Letters from Parmenter, Prescott, Thomas, Osgood, Jan. 8-29, 1838, 
Bancroft MSS. 
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After communications from Democrats of the Hen- 
shaw faction, Antimasonic Democrats, personal friends, 
ambitious place-seekers, Abolitionists, Workingmen— 
from all factions and localities expressing every shade 
of endorsement, suggestion, and request—Bancroft could 
not but realize the impossibility of pleasing everyone of 
Democratic professions, not to speak of the Whigs. He 
adopted, accordingly, a policy consistent with his previ- 
ous endeavors in the radical wing of Democracy but inde- 
pendent of any factional control; his aim seems to have 
been to build up an organization around himself and Mor- 
ton to replace Henshaw’s machine. 

To carry out this policy Bancroft started a newspaper 
which should be devoted exclusively to Democratic af- 
fairs. J. G. Harris, a former journalist of New Bedford 
now a subordinate in the Custom House, became the first 
editor of the Bay State Democrat. In Harris, who had 
been recommended by Democrats in New Bedford, by 
Morton, by Hallett and Amasa Walker, former Anti- 
masons, and by A. H. Wood, Workingman and editor of 
the Boston Reformer, Bancroft had a subordinate who 
was acceptable to several elements among the radical 
Democrats.” With Democratic newspapers outside Bos- 
ton, Bancroft continued those relationships which he had 
been developing since 1834. J. B. Phinney, editor of a 
paper in Barnstable, was given a position in the Custom 
House. Munn in Northampton, who sought a share of 
the public printing, must have received some ‘‘encour- 
agement,’’ for he took an active part in the fall cam- 
paign.”* As headquarters, to take the place of the office of 
the Commonwealth Bank, for up-state Democrats when 


92 H. Crocker, Amasa Walker, Morton to Bancroft, January, 1838, Ban- 
croft MSS. 

93 Letters from T. Shepherd, postmaster at Northampton, to Bancroft, 
Jan. 10, June 13, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 
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in Boston for sessions of the legislature or on business, 
Bancroft opened a ‘‘reading room.’’ Moreover, his cor- 
respondence with such local Democratic leaders as G. P. 
Osgood in Essex North suggests strongly that Bancroft 
used his control over appointments to mold the party or- 
ganization to his liking. 

Before taking up his work with the Bay State Demo- 
crat, Harris carefully studied the attitudes toward the 
new régime assumed by the several Democratic factions 
in Boston. With regard to Hallett and the supporters of 
the Advocate, Harris remarked: 


Their Antimasonry is extinct—they have had a narrow cause, 
and though managed here with a good degree of talent, there has 
evidently been a lack of judgment and prudence. Their economi- 
cal and financial affairs are in bad condition—and they sorely 
perplexed—not knowing what to do—but I believe the mass of 
them are honest well-wishers to the cause of Democracy. Most of 
them act heartily with us in favor of the Reading Room and the 
paper—indeed I have heard none of them speak against either. 


Harris therefore anticipated that Hallett would either 
decidedly change the character of the Advocate or con- 
solidate it with Henshaw’s Morning Post. Finding in No- 
vember, 1838, that Bancroft would not give him what he 
wished, Hallett abandoned his quarrels with Greene over 
the ‘‘money-power’’ and merged the Advocate with the 
Post. 

Referring to the Workingmen’s group and their rela- 
tion to Bancroft, Harris said: 


The Reformer Party, (as it is called—but there is no such 
party) the ‘‘workingmen,’’ the journeymen, mechanics, &e, are 
with us heart and hand—that ‘‘crooked stick’’ with which the 
Reformer is driven notwithstanding. They have as much discern- 
ment as any men in the country, and as well understand the 
movements of such men as Henshaw as any others. Their feel- 
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ings are with us as a matter of course, for the real cause of de- 
mocracy is their cause—and they know it. 


The bulk of Harris’ letter to Bancroft, however, was 
devoted to Henshaw and his control of Boston. Here the 
reader is compelled to bear in mind that Harris was op- 
posed to Henshaw and that, in spite of his personal friend- 
ship with C. G. Greene, he was disgusted with the self- 
seeking methods of Henshaw and his henchmen. Henshaw 
ruled Boston, said Harris, ‘‘with a rod of iron.’’ ‘‘His 
appointments . . . were always made, not with reference 
to the good citizenship of the applicants, but with refer- 
ence to their servility. . . . He made it for their dividual 
interests to obey.”’ 

As Bancroft came to Boston ostensibly to take the 
place which Henshaw was leaving voluntarily, Henshaw 
and the Morning Post could not conduct an open fight; 
but although covert, their hostility was real. Knowing 
well that Bancroft’s new enterprises, the Bay State 
Democrat and the reading room, would interfere with his 
manipulation of Democratic opinion, Henshaw himself 
would not subscribe to either. Greene showed some inter- 
est in the new projects, perhaps in order to avoid losing 
the business of the Custom House. At the same time, how- 
ever, Harris noted that Greene’s employees went about 
ridiculing Bancroft’s plans. One of Henshaw’s directors 
of street-corner conversations journeyed ‘‘all over South 
Boston telling the people that ‘The Democrat’ is a sort 
of Loco Foco of the Reformer stamp got up by the Col- 
lector to distract the party.’’ And to offset the Bay State 
Democrat Henshaw and his friends established a paper 
very similar in style and purpose, named rather appropri- 
ately The Thorn. They were determined to thwart Ban- 
croft’s leadership.”* 


94 Harris’ report, written sometime in February, 1838, is preserved in 
the Bancroft MSS. In December, 1838, Harris left Boston to become editor 
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The deposed ‘‘dynasty’’ on many occasions gave the 
new ‘‘boss’’ cause for anxiety. He felt obliged on October 
19 to write to OC. G. Greene and protest against the at- 
tempt of Henshaw’s faction to crowd Greene into nomi- 
nation at a ‘‘disorderly meeting and without any due 
notification of the purpose.’’ Bancroft hastened on from 
this reproof to express his determination to promote ‘‘un- 
ion’’ in the party and his desire for ‘‘harmony’’ with 
Greene and his brother Nathaniel, still postmaster of 
Boston.*° 

Although the old party rulers were recalcitrant, Ban- 
croft found others amenable to his directions or solicit- 
ous for his favor. On October 12, H. Chapin of Spring- 
field wrote to inquire what policy should be adopted by 
the Democrats in Hampden County. Should they join 
with the ‘‘Liberals’’ (a Whig faction) and have for the 
state senate one candidate or should they have a separate 
Democratic ticket? There was some danger, Chapin said, 
that the temperance element would set up independent 
candidates. Chapin included with this request for advice 
the intimation that he would like a place in the Custom 
House.” 

Another instance of Bancroft’s commanding position 
is revealed in a letter from Robert Rantoul, Jr., who 
wished to be the Democratic candidate for Congress in 
Hssex South against the Whig, Leverett Saltonstall. Ran- 
of the Nashville Union in Tennessee at the request of J. K. Polk, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Harris was chosen to carry on a contest 
against Bell’s Whig constituency. On August 29, 1839, he wrote to Ban- 
croft from Nashville that the Democrats had won and that the Union had 
had powerful effect. In fact, Harris had done his work so well that Amos 
Kendall, Postmaster-General, asked Bancroft on October 5, 1839, to recom- 
mend another editor for a Democratic paper at Frankfort, Kentucky. See 
the original letters in Bancroft MSS. 

95 Bancroft to C. G. Greene, Oct. 19, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 


96 H. Chapin to Bancroft, Oct. 12, 1838, Bancroft MSS. For the temper- 
ance issue, see below, pp. 239-242. 
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toul reported the success of the last caucus and said that 
he had good chances of defeating Saltonstall. Then he 
asked Bancroft to release a certain William Pike from 
his duties in the Custom House so that he might assist 
the Salem Advertiser with Rantoul’s campaign in the 
district. Rantoul does not seem to have hesitated over 
the fact that an employee of the government was serv- 
ing Whigs as well as Democrats and that such political 
campaigning by a federal officeholder was at least a ques- 
tionable practice. Rantoul further requested that Col- 
lector Bancroft ‘‘take a strong note’’ in the Bay State 
Democrat for the cause of Democracy in Essex South 
and that he speak to Hallett. The Advocate was not sup- 
porting Rantoul. Hallett questioned the fairness of Ran- 
toul’s nomination in the local convention over J. 8. Cabot, 
and accordingly had refused to recognize Rantoul as the 
‘‘reoular’’ nominee. Rantoul asserted that ‘‘every man of 
sense who voted for Cabot will tell you’’ that the nomina- 
tion was fair, and he threatened: 


If Mr. Hallett continues to talk in his Jesuitical way . . . I 
will cause him to be denounced in resolutions in every town in 
the district as a false traitor... . 


As Morton had mentioned to Bancroft that Rantoul or 
Hallett would be in line to take the place of John Mills 
as District Attorney, it was not hard for Bancroft to find 
the real cause of the quarrel between the two.” 

A local Democratic politician of Lynn, who had once 
been in the Antimasonic party, wrote to Bancroft on Oc- 
tober 4, 1838, to assure him that the party caucus in Lynn 
had sent thirteen delegates, all in favor of Rantoul, to 
the district convention at Salem. The collector was then 
informed that the Lynn Record was the paper approved 
generally by the ‘‘reform men, real Democrats”’ who 


97R. Rantoul, Jr. to Bancroft, Oct. 14, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 
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were likely to support Morton and Rantoul.** We may 
easily surmise what was expected of Bancroft in all such 
cases, but more important is the evidence which they give 
that the new collector had stepped into Henshaw’s place 
of power. 

Henshaw might resist, but Bancroft had succeeded him 
as manager of Democratic affairs in Massachusetts. Since 
Morton held aloof from active participation in politics, 
Bancroft was recognized by all factions, with the excep- 
tion of Henshaw’s friends, and Henshaw was discredited 
by the sudden failure of the Commonwealth Bank on 
January 11, 1838. 

The Commonwealth Bank had been organized in 1824 
by the group of politicians gathered about David Hen- 
shaw and known as the ‘‘Statesman party.’’ Among the 
first directors were J. K. Simpson and John Henshaw. 
William Parmenter was a director from 1826 to 1831, and 
John Mills became a nominal director in 1835. Since 1832 
Simpson had been the president. With such Democrats 
interested in the bank, it is not surprising that Jackson 
had chosen the Commonwealth to replace the branch of 
the Bank of the United States as a national depository in 
Boston. 

In spite of general distress, the Commonwealth had 
been able to continue through the summer of 1837; but 
its officers, like many other financiers, had associated 
themselves in land speculations and involved the funds 
of the bank as well. In the fall of 1837 Simpson died, per- 
sonally bankrupt. The Commonwealth, facing a crisis, 
sought aid from the Suffolk Bank, one of the strong Whig 
institutions in Boston. But the Suffolk refused and the 
Commonwealth was forced to close. It was found that 
John Henshaw was its debtor for $80,000, all of which, 


98 Daniel Henshaw to Bancroft, Oct. 4, 1838, Bancroft MSS. This Hen- 
shaw seems to have had no connection with David Henshaw. 
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however, was eventually repaid in ‘‘specie funds,’’ princi- 
pal and interest. David Henshaw was not in debt to the 
bank. 

Two connections of the Commonwealth, which may 
have been largely responsible for its precarious situa- 
tion, went down with it. All of the funds of the Common- 
wealth Insurance Company, of which David Henshaw 
was an original director, were invested through the Com- 
monwealth Bank. Henshaw himself lost $14,000 in shares 
of the two corporations. The Warren Association, which 
had been organized to develop the mud flats of South 
Boston into city real estate, was the other corporation 
involved. Among its directors were David Henshaw and 
others interested in the Commonwealth Bank and J. L. 
Sibley, Democratic politician of Worcester, now United 
States Marshal. The bank held $180,000 in notes of the 
Warren Association; but John Mills, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney and director of the bank, testified that the 
whole debt of the Association to the bank was $250,000. 

Deposited with the Commonwealth at the time of its 
failure were government funds amounting to more than 
$300,000, credited to the Collector of the Port, Henshaw; 
to the pension agent, Simpson; to commissioners for the 
construction of a new Custom House, and to other gov- 
ernment accounts. Of these funds, part was segregated in 
special deposits which could not be used by the bank. 
These special deposits, amounting to about $10,000 in 
specie and $43,000 in treasury notes, Henshaw removed 
on the day of the failure, as soon, he asserted, as he had 
become aware that the bank was in critical condition. The 
United States was later repaid for the $65,000 on the 
collector’s account upon a judgment given by the court 
against the stockholders of the bank. And to satisfy the 
remainder of the claims of the government against the 
bank, the lands of the Warren Association in South Bos- 
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ton were transferred from the Association to the Com- 
monwealth Bank, duly appraised, and turned over to the 
United States.” 

Inasmuch as he had been the leading figure in all the 
business enterprises of the Democrats who were inter- 
ested in the Commonwealth Bank and at the same time 
the chief official of the federal government in Massachu- 
setts, David Henshaw was bound to be held responsible 
for the failure. The Whigs were certain to do their best 
to add disgrace to the Democratic leader’s discomfiture. 
He was at once charged with complicity in the specula- 
tions of the Commonwealth Bank and with previous 
knowledge of the impending collapse. It was asserted 
that he intended to defraud the fishermen by paying their 
bounties with the bank notes of the Commonwealth. He 
was declared to be guilty of neglecting government funds 
and of foisting lands in South Boston upon the United 
States, which were appraised at an unwarrantably high 
value. 

With regard to the first charge, Henshaw obviously 
could make no defense. He was clearly a partner in all 


99D. Henshaw, A Refutation by His Friends of the Calumnies against 
DDO TA, vs ore torase (ens 1844, pp. 5-52; Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 569, 
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the speculations of the Commonwealth Bank. He denied, 
however, that he was closely enough in touch with Simp- 
son’s management to know that the bank was so near 
failure. A large part of the argument which his friends 
published in 1844, when he was being considered for a 
place in Tyler’s cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, is given 
to prove that Henshaw was not aware of the unsound 
condition of the bank. But the report made in February 
to the legislature on the failure by no means exonerated 
Henshaw and his fellow stockholders from blame. Even 
Democratic members of the legislature denounced the 
Commonwealth Bank as a ‘‘corrupt concern.’”"° 

The second charge was made by the Atlas of February 
3, 1838. The fishermen, it said, had received their bounties 
in the bank’s paper money on January 12, the day after 
the failure, and they had lost over $300 from deprecia- 
tion. Furthermore, the collector had disregarded the fed- 
eral law which required him to pay the fishing bounties 
in specie. Henshaw retorted that he had not known of the 
bank’s distress when in the Mormng Post of January 11 
he had announced that the bounties would be paid at the 
bank. In fact, said Henshaw’s defense, the settlement of 
the fishing bounties was in no way connected with the 
bank failure but was due to the necessity of closing the -- 
collector’s books pending the appointment of Bancroft. 
The stoppage of specie checks was made necessary by the 
defalcation of the cashier at the Custom House. The tem- 
porary cashier, W. A. Wellman, a Whig in politics, made 
an affidavit to support this statement. As a final argu- 
ment against the accusation of the Atlas, Henshaw’s sup- 
porters asked what use it would be to him to ‘‘cheat the 
fishermen.’’ Indeed, the Atlas had greater motive for 
stirring up enmity between the Democratic fishermen 
and their party leaders. The records of elections show 
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that Marblehead and Gloucester invariably went Demo- 
cratic: 

The third charge, that Henshaw was negligent of gov- 
ernment funds, left room for two interpretations. Hen- 
shaw might insist that when the crash came he had used 
every means in his power to protect the interests of the 
United States. He had withdrawn the special deposits 
instantly and had instituted legal proceedings to safe- 
guard the other funds. But, on the other hand, he had al- 
lowed government moneys to be employed by the Com- 
monwealth Bank in speculations, and he himself was 
interested in those speculations. He had not kept his pri- 
vate interests absolutely separate from his public re- 
sponsibilities. That he had neglected the government’s 
interest, is proved by the failure of those enterprises in 
which he had allowed national funds to become involved. 
Even if he could say that eventually the government re- 
ceived full return, he could not avoid the accusation that 
he had tied up national resources in schemes for his own 
profit.*” 

A similar conclusion is reached in regard to the fourth 
charge brought against him, that he had foisted lands of 
fictitious value upon the United States in place of its 
. proper funds. Henshaw could point out that the appraisal 
was made by Whigs and maintain that the opinion of the 
Whig special counsel, Rufus Choate, had relieved the 
Warren Association of responsibility. Choate did say 

101 D, Henshaw, A Refutation by His Friends . . ., p- 9. In a letter 
dated January 15, 1838, Edward Everett wrote to Caleb Cushing: ‘‘ You see 
the statement in the Atlas this morning, that only the day before it failed 
the late Collector advertised that all persons having checks on the Custom 
House, should present them immediately at ‘the bank’ or the Custom 
House:—A convenient mode of transferring the impending loss from the 
United States to the public Creditors.’’ A transcript of this letter from the 
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that there was ‘‘no shadow of hope . . . to vacate. . . 
the appraisement for fraud or irregularity.’’ Although 
the valuation of the land was high, Choate declared that 
the appraisal was unassailable, in consideration of the 
money market and ‘‘public temper toward speculation.”’ 
It would have been better, he said, for the government to 
have seized the lands and sold them outright; but the 
United States had no judgment against the Warren As- 
sociation. Its claim was only against the Commonwealth 
Bank. According to the legal technicalities of the case, 
the government was obliged, in payment for its claim 
against the bank, to take the lands at a value which had 
been estimated, not determined by actual sale. In order 
to get its funds back at once into mobile form, therefore, 
the government might have to take a considerable shrink- 
age. Henshaw may not have been directly responsible; 
the government nevertheless had him to thank for this 
situation.*°* 

On the merits of the case, therefore, Henshaw is per- 
haps vindicated of the charges that he intended to ‘‘cheat 
the fishermen’’ and that he connived in a scheme to bur- 
den the United States with lands of speculative value. He 
cannot, however, be exonerated from partial responsi- 
bility for the bank failure, and least of all can he be 
cleared of negligence in taking care of public interests. 
But, whatever the merits of the case, Henshaw’s connec- 
tion with the Commonwealth Bank destroyed the little 
that was left of his influence with Van Buren. On Febru- 
ary 3, Hallett wrote from Washington to Bancroft: 


You must see that Henshaw cannot be unstained. Even if he 
is innocent the proofs are too strong. You may rely on it they 
have produced an entire revulsion of feeling here. . . .*™ 


103 D, Henshaw, 4 Refutation by His Friends . . ., pp. 40-54. 
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Harris wrote Bancroft that Henshaw was now a ‘‘dis- 
appointed and desperate’? man whose ‘‘unforgiving 
spirit yearned for revenge,’’ but who ‘‘commanded his 
prudence as well as he could and carried all his powers 
to the work of rallying again.’’ We have already seen 
how he strove to defeat Bancroft’s measures. Notwith- 
standing Henshaw’s efforts, he was unable to oust Ban- 
croft from control of the party, and the discredit brought 
upon him by this affair was so lasting that six years later, 
when Tyler nominated him for Secretary of the Navy, 
his friends were obliged to prepare an elaborate defense 
in answer to the accusations of his enemies. The Senate 
listened to Whig opinions and refused to consent to Hen- 
shaw’s nomination.*” 

When the news of the failure reached Washington, 
Webster saw his opportunity to harass the Administra- 
tion of Van Buren. He declared that the collector at Bos- 
ton must have been aware of the bank’s condition and 
must have known the federal law which required him to 
pay the fisherman with specie. Webster called upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make an investigation and 
report to Congress.’ The Secretary’s report gave Web- 
ster a chance to attack the financial policy of the Demo- 
crats and to argue for the Bank of the United States. 

Even if it were not practicable to pay the creditors of 
the government in specie, Webster objected to their be- 
ing paid with the depreciated paper of state banks. Nor 
was the scheme for a subtreasury system likely to remedy 
the evils of the state-bank system. If specie were allowed 
to circulate, he said, it would get into the banks and they 
would fail as often as before. If the specie were retained 
in the subtreasuries, obviously it would be of no use. The 
Administration had already admitted that an ‘‘exclusive 


105 See below, p. 313. 
106 D, Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), VIII. 155. 
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specie currency’’ was often ‘‘impracticable’’; Webster 
pointed out that it would at other times be ‘‘unneces- 
sary.’’ There would be no depreciation of paper money 
and no hoarding of specie, if a national bank were es- 
tablished.**" 

The Whigs were quick to follow Webster’s lead and to 
torment the Democrats with responsibility for bank fail- 
ures and hard times. On July 24, Governor Everett intro- 
duced Webster at a public dinner in Faneuil Hall with a 
review of Webster’s struggle with the Democratic Ad- 
ministration over the problem of finance. The Whigs in 
the state legislature published an appeal to the people of 
Massachusetts in behalf of the United States Bank, bit- 
terly assailing Jackson and Van Buren.*** Hven Emerson 
joined the chorus of contempt. Under the caption ‘‘Van 
Burenism,’’ he wrote: 


What an existence .. . to feed upon the very refuse and old 
straw and chaff of man—the numbers and names of voters !*°° 


107 D. Webster, ibid., VIII. 120. Although the Bank of the United States 
was actually on the verge of failure, Biddle was nevertheless keeping up 
pretenses and corresponding with Webster in regard to the independence of 
Texas and the possibility of buying Texan bonds. Biddle continued to delay 
resumption of specie payments in order to embarrass the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. He declared to J. Q. Adams, April 5, 1838, that American 
eredit abroad would not be at all injured by delaying the return to specie 
payment. Nathan Appleton contradicted this opinion by calling attention 
to the fact that the London agent of the Bank of the United States had 
made a special trip to America in order to hasten resumption. Under exist- 
ing conditions the London branch could neither sell American stocks nor 
borrow money on them. The failure of the Bank of the United States in 
1839 rather confirmed Appleton’s opinion that Biddle had continued his re- 
taliation against Jacksonian Democrats even at the sacrifice of sound bank- 
ing principles. (N. Appleton, Currency and Banking, pp. 22-52; D. Web- 
ster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVI. 301; C. H. Vian Tyne, 
Letters of Daniel Webster, p. 213.) 

108 D, Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), II. 263; Boston Atlas, 
Oct. 24, 1838. 
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Outward scorn of Van Burenism seemed to indicate 
that the Whigs were united, but there was not perfect 
harmony within the party. Adams observed that Abbott 
Lawrence, ‘‘the most leading man of Whig politics in 
Boston,’’ had some misunderstanding with Webster : 


He has been for many years devoted to Mr. Webster, and the 
main pillar of his support, both pecuniary and political. He now 
thinks Webster has coalesced with Harrison against Clay upon 
the Presidential competition, and is himself for Clay.**° 


But regardless of inner differences, the Whig organiza- 
tion presented a solid opposition to the Democrats and 
supported the aggressive campaign of the Atlas against 
Morton and the new ‘‘Custom House party.’’ 

According to the Atlas of October 24, 1838, Morton 
was an ‘‘office-seeking judge, false to the spirit of the 
Constitution.’’ His yearly defeat was expected as regu- 
larly ‘‘as the fall of the sear and yellow leaf.’’? Immedi- 
ately before the election, the Atlas once more called for 
his impeachment. He was ‘‘annually tucking up his Judi- 
cial robes for a bout at political fisticuffs’? and destroy- 
ing his impartiality as a judge. In the Custom House, 
declared the Atlas, the old ‘‘dynasty’’ had merely been re- 
placed by the ‘‘ Bancroft-Advocate-Hallett’’ combination, 
now exercising ‘‘imperial control over the total Loco Fo- 
coism of the state.’’ Bancroft was trying to dictate to the 
voters throughout the state, especially for the election of 
A. H. Everett in Norfolk and R. Rantoul, Jr., in Essex 
South. 

For the Democrats, Bancroft early in the year had 
taken up with the ideas of the meeting on Bunker Hill of 
the previous Fourth of July. He appealed to J. Q. Adams 
to join the cause of ‘‘moral Democracy.’’ A national bank 


110 Adams, Memoirs, X. 48. 
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was now out of the question, said Bancroft, and Adams 
should come out against ‘‘old Federalists and Whigs,”’ 
against an ‘‘alliance with State Banks.’’ Bancroft, in 
short, urged Adams to approve Van Buren’s proposal 
for a subtreasury system. Adams did not respond, but 
perhaps after all Bancroft accomplished his purpose.” 

The new party manager had set the tone of the whole 
Democratic campaign with a declaration of the financial 
principles of radical Democracy. To the newspapers rep- 
resenting old factions he left opportunity to guide local 
variations of opinion into a general sentiment for De- 
mocracy. Hallett’s Advocate, accordingly, tried once more 
to stir up old Antimasonic feeling and to draw it to the 
support of Democracy. On October 24, 1838, the Advocate 
printed resolutions from the Norfolk convention which 
had nominated A. H. Everett for Congress: 


Resolved that we cannot comprehend how men, professing to 
have been Antimasons .. . can now be Whigs and support the 
secret overbearing despotism of Nicholas Biddle’s Bank when 
_.. Antimasonry ‘‘plumed itself on equal rights and free privi- 
leges among all,’’ and uniformly denounced corporate dictation 
or supremacy... .**° 


In spite of Hallett’s efforts to keep it alive, however, 
Antimasonry was drawing its last breath. The national 
convention of the Antimasonic party meeting at Phila- 
delphia in November, 1838, was completely controlled by 
the Whigs; in fact, it was little more than a Whig con- 
vention. On the motion of Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania, William H. Harrison and Daniel Webster were 
designated by a unanimous vote as candidates for 
President and Vice-President. The convention condemned 


112 Bancroft to Adams, March 26, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 

118 Boston Advocate, Oct. 24, 1838. Also see the file of the Morning Post 
for 1838. Greene endeavored to conform nominally with Baneroft’s policy 
during the retirement of Henshaw. 
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Van Buren’s subtreasury system. As representative of 
Massachusetts at this convention, Ebenezer Clough, once 
a National Republican supporter of Adams against Jack- 
son, responded to the nomination of Harrison and Web- 
ster with a eulogy of Whig principles. Needless to re- 
peat, Clough did not represent the entire Antimasonic 
element in Massachusetts, nor even the larger part of it.*™* 

Everett again defeated Morton, but the Democrats 
gained 8706 while the Whigs were increasing their total 
only 986. The whole vote rose 9910 to the unprecedented 
total of 93,941.%° Democracy had practically recovered 
from the effects of the panic of 1837. This increase in 
Democratic strength was not won, however, without con- 
siderable effort. 

Relating the action of I. C. Bates, Whig leader in 
Hampshire, and the difficulties of Munn, editor of the 
local Democratic newspaper, the postmaster of North- 
ampton reported to Bancroft: 


Bates . . . put vengeance into every low Whig brute. ... I 
thought they would have killed Munn... . He stood his ground 
nobly and has come off victorious after 3 attacks in 3 successive 
days .. . including Dr. Amos’ Stage driver on Sunday... . 
Young Bates took occasion to fight Munn in the Post Office & 
now I shut out Whigs, Munn, and all.... 


In spite of such strenuous opposition, forty more votes 
had been cast for Morton than in the preceding year. 


114 Niles’ Register, Nov. 17, Dec. 1, 1838, LV. 177, 221. See above, p. 192. 
115 Massachusetts Archives: 304 towns making accepted returns. 


Whig Democratic Scattering 
Governor H. Everett . 51,642 M. Morton . 41,795 504 
Lieut.Governor G.Hull. . 51,977 T. Sedgwick . 41,610 389 


The Democratic vote was 44 per cent. of the total. Morton carried 111 
towns. He won Hampden and Bristol counties, and lost Norfolk, Middlesex, 
and Berkshire by very small margins. He made noticeable gains in the 
Northfield section of Franklin County and encroached upon the strong Whig 
communities of Worcester and Suffolk counties. 
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From Gloucester there also came into the collector’s 
office a report on the outcome of the election. Rantoul 
wrote that his failure to get all of the Democratic votes 
had been due to ‘‘disorganizers.’’ Half of the votes had 
been given to J. S. Cabot, whom Rantoul had succeeded 
as the regular party candidate. In Gloucester the fisher- 
men who had just come in for the election were ‘‘de- 
ceived”’ into thinking that Cabot was still the candidate 
for Congress. There was no majority, consequently, for 
either Saltonstall or Rantoul.” 

Saltonstall eventually won over Rantoul. Moreover, 
with the exception of Henry Williams in the Bristol dis- 
trict, who defeated N. B. Borden, once a Democrat now a 
Whig, the Democrats secured no seats in Congress. Hiven 
William Parmenter, who in 1836 had defeated Samuel 
Hoar in Middlesex, was unable on the first try to get a 
majority.” J. Q. Adams, unrestricted by any party al- 
legiance, continued to represent the Plymouth district in 
Congress. The other Congressmen were all Whigs.** 

The Atlas pointed to the Whig victory in Boston with 
the satirical remark: 


Mr. Bancroft’s administration does not appear to add any 
additional strength to the party. We have always understood 
that he was to revolutionize Boston." 


But the Atlas should have paid more attention to the no- 
table gains of Democracy throughout the state. It might 
then have taken less space to boast over the customary 
victory in Boston and more to warn the Whigs against the 
rising strength of the Democratic party. 


116 T, Shepherd to Bancroft, Nov. 14, 1838; Rantoul to Bancroft, Nov. 
16, 1838, Bancroft MSS. 

117 For the outcome of the contest between Parmenter and Hoar, see be- 
low, p. 249. 

118 Niles’ Register, LV. 177. 
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Although the country as a whole was slow in recover- 
ing from the depression of 1837, Massachusetts was 
among the first to return to normal conditions, perhaps 
on account of the efforts of Nathan Appleton and his 
group of financiers who opposed the capricious policy of 
Biddle. The scrip which the state of Massachusetts had 
issued during 1838 commanded the highest price of loans 
placed by any American state in London. In his message 
to the legislature on January 10, 1839, Everett could say 
that $1,340,000 in state bonds had been successfully is- 
sued and the proceeds appropriated to aid the construc- 
tion of railroads in various parts of the state. There were 
in operation railroads from Boston to Lowell, Providence, 
and Worcester. The Eastern Railroad, running north from 
Boston, was securing traffic beyond all estimates. Roads 
were in operation from Andover to Haverhill, from Low- 
ell toward Nashua, New Hampshire, and from the Provi- 
dence line to Taunton. He furthermore predicted that the 
line to the Connecticut River, an extension of the Boston 
and Worcester, would be opened during the year.’”° 

Although the non-redemption law of April, 1838, pro- 
vided that no bank bills in denominations over five dollars 
had to be redeemed in specie until the beginning of the 
new year, Everett declared to the legislature that there 
had been a gradual resumption of specie payments and 
that there was $2,394,624 in specie on deposit in the bank 
vaults of Massachusetts, an increase of $900,000 over the 
amount in October, 1837. Massachusetts was now, he said, 
out of financial danger and launched upon a period of 
great economic development. And certainly, if the readi- 
ness and ease with which Nathan Appleton and his asso- . 


120 D, Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), Oct. 16, 1839, XVIII. 
71; Everett’s Message to the Legislature, 1839; Niles’ Register, March 23, 
1839, LVI. 51; Annual Reports of Railroad Corporations in Massachusetts, 
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ciates in the cotton manufacturing industry at Lowell 
participated in the promotion of railroads in Massachu- 
setts are any indication, the cotton industry had been but 
momentarily checked by the panic of 1837.14 

Governor Everett called the attention of the legisla- 
ture to the necessity of a law abolishing imprisonment for 
debt and to the liquor-license law of 1838, on the grounds 
that both were steps in promotion of moral welfare. The 
law of 1835 had abolished imprisonment for debt on ‘‘fu- 
ture contracts,’’ but Everett said that in 1837 there still 
were one thousand persons, chiefly mariners, imprisoned 
for debt, and that there had been no diminution in num- 
ber during the past year. He made a special appeal for 
the seamen; they were almost shut out from the benefits 
of the law of 1835. The Whigs responded to this appeal 
for reform and supported a new bill which became a law 
on April 6, 1839. From that time, no one could be put in 
jail on a civil process except in punishment for fraud. Al- 
though he had expressed some fears when signing the 
liquor law of 1838, Everett nevertheless defended his ac- 
tion on the ground that it was to maintain public peace 
and order, to guard the morals of youth, and ‘‘to dry up, 
as far as possible, acknowledged sources of pauper- 
ism.’ 122 

When on July 4, 1839, the opportunity was afforded to 
address the ‘‘Young Whigs of Greenfield,’’ Everett had 
to decline but he wrote a letter elaborating further the 
achievements of his Administrations. Statutes had been 
revised and the common law reduced to a uniform text. 
Improvements in the penitentiary system had been made, 
and a state lunatic hospital established. A state school 
fund had been segregated and invested to make it produc- 
tive of further income. Everett called attention to the fact 


121 Winsor, Boston, chapter on railroad finance; Everett’s Message, 1839. 
122 Hverett’s Message, 1839. 
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that direct taxation had been stopped. The Whigs could 
be proud of their governor. 

Were one to read only such Whig accounts of the year’s 
activity, one would feel that the Democrats were quite 
overshadowed. It is true that Hallett, who essayed to con- 
test with Daniel Webster for his seat in the Senate of the 
United States, was overwhelmingly defeated. Hallett re- 
ceived but three votes of thirty-seven in the state senate, 
and in the lower house only one hundred sixty-one to Web- 
ster’s three hundred thirty. But that result does not show 
the relative strength of the two parties in the state. It 
will be recalled that, to elect members of the legislature, 
the Massachusetts law required a majority vote and that, 
in cases where no majority resulted, the party having the 
most members elected by majority proceeded to fill the 
disputed seats with its own candidates, although the lo- 
calities concerned might prefer candidates of the other 
party.*** 

Following his retirement from the collectorship, David 
Henshaw made an extended tour of the West. Letters 
from him on internal improvements and commerce in the 
western states from time to time appeared in the Morning 
Post. Henshaw was interested, as we have already seen, 
in the development of the railroad from Boston to Albany, 
New York. Now he was eager to show the value to Massa- 
chusetts of a great western railroad which would connect 
Boston and Albany with Lake Erie and divert into New 
Hngland agricultural products from Ohio and the new 
western states. But apart from this expression of in- 
terest in economic development, Henshaw had little 
chance to participate in public affairs. The failure of the 
Commonwealth Bank was too fresh in the memory of 

128 Niles’ Register, June 25, 1839, LVI. 347. 
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both Whigs and Democrats. He was, however, asked by 
the people of Abington in Plymouth County to deliver an 
oration on the Fourth of July. Calling himself an ‘‘Old 
Colony man,’’ since he was descended from John Alden, 
Henshaw readily accepted the invitation; but it was 
hardly an occasion to afford large political results.’ 

Bancroft, now securely established in the Custom 
House and in control of the party, was in position to bring 
the full strength of Democracy to bear in the elections if 
the Whigs blundered. It soon became evident that Gov- 
ernor Everett had done so. Many looked upon the liquor 
law as discriminatory. Bancroft of course saw the oppor- 
tunity for Democracy. 

At a meeting of some four hundred persons on Febru- 
ary 21, 1838, the Boston Temperance Society had been 
organized to promote ‘‘total abstinence,’’ and following 
this positive declaration came the step which C. C. Bald- 
win had feared. Temperance made its way into politics 
and attempted to set up as a separate party.” On April 
19, 1838, its supporters succeeded in passing a bill through 
the state legislature which limited the sale of liquors to 
quantities not less than fifteen gallons. The law obviously 
was designed to eliminate the sale of drinks over bars in 
saloons. Persuaded that it would be beneficial to society, 
Governor Everett had signed the bill and thereby given 
to the measure a Whig character. As the elections of 1838 
had drawn near there had been some maneuvering by 
Temperance men to put separate candidates before the 
voters; but as the Whigs were forced to assume responsi- 
bility for the license law, no distinct Temperance party 
arose, and there were but two gubernatorial tickets.” 


126 Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 570. 

127 Wooley and Johnson, Temperance Progress of the Century, p. 120. 
See above, p. 160. 
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The learned Chancellor Kent of New York might de- 
clare that such a statute was constitutional because it 
was in exercise of the state police power, but popular dis- 
like of the restriction spread. The city population of Bos- 
ton was sharply affected. It became hostile. With the ex- 
ception of a few like Rantoul and Amasa Walker, the 
Democrats opposed the law. It bore hardest on the poorer 
people, who could not afford to buy liquor in such a large 
quantity at one time. It was plainly undemocratic. 

It may be, therefore, that the license law of April 19, 
1838, had been a factor in raising Morton’s total vote in 
the election of 1838. Although he had been the first presi- 
dent of the American Temperance Society, he had an ad- 
vantage over Everett. Everett had put his name to the 
law which discriminated against the common people. 
Whether or not this act had direct bearing upon the elec- 
tion of 1838, it is beyond question that it was the chief 
stumbling-block for the Whigs in 1839. 

Webster wrote to Governor Everett on January 17, 
1839, that the license law would cause ‘‘laughter and 
ridicule,’’ but his warning came too late. On January 10, 
Everett had already upheld the law in his message to the 
legislature. The Whig party was committed to the fifteen- 
gallon restriction. Those whom Emerson called ‘‘coarse 
missionaries’? were ‘‘making odious the high doctrines 
of temperance.’’** Indeed, the use of political power to 
enact such discrimination against the poorer classes was 
bound to hurt the cause of temperance. The campaign 
virtually turned upon the obnoxious law. Temperance 
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was given a sharp setback, and with it Everett went down 
in defeat. Morton won by the majority of a single vote. 

From a comparison of the differences in the votes of 
1838 and 1839, it might be thought that the question of 
temperance and the national policy of a ‘‘sub-treasury’”’ 
caused a shift from Whig to Democratic ranks. But, as 
the Whigs lost only 917 over the whole state and the 
Democrats increased their vote 9239, it would seem that 
the issues of 1839 brought out new Democratic voters 
and perhaps many who were not usually interested in 
politics, now irritated by the license law. Certainly, there 
was no state-wide desertion of the Whig party.**” 

In the mind of the editor of the New York Evening Sig- 
nal who happened to be in Boston during the election, 
Everett’s defeat was due largely to two local issues: 

We think that the result in Massachusetts is no more attribu- 


table to any direct political influence than it is to the stoppage 
of the opium trade in China. 


Because he had signed a bill requiring that members of 


181 See annual report of American Temperance Union printed in Niles’ 
Register on Dee. 14, 1839. (LVIT. 256.) 
Massachusetts Archives: 306 towns making accepted returns. 


Whig Democratic Scattering 
Governor E. Everett . 50,725 M. Morton . 51,034 307 
Lieut.Governor G.Hull. . 50,751 N. Willis . 50,507 715 


The Democrats won 169 towns and 7 of the 14 counties. Middlesex, 
Hampden, Berkshire, Norfolk, Bristol, and Dukes County had been among 
the Democratic counties of 1836. In 1839, Franklin replaced Plymouth. In 
1836, Plymouth had been won by only 3 votes; in 1839, it was lost by only 
80. 

182 The Democrats gained heavily in Worcester, Middlesex, Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Hampshire while the Whigs lost ground in those localities. On the 
other hand, the Whigs gained in Hampden, Norfolk, Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Nantucket, so that the shift of votes to the Democratic party in one area 
was practically balanced by a shift to the Whig party in another. The 
statement in the text, moreover, is supported by the comment of O. A. 
Brownson in his Boston Quarterly Review for April, 1840 (p. 245). Brown- 
son said that liquor and anti-liquor men voted for both Everett and Morton 
and that Morton’s election was the result of an actual Democratic gain. 
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volunteer military companies must pay an annual fee of 
$5 to the state before they could participate in such or- 
ganizations, Everett had been opposed in many parts of 
the state by a ‘‘military ticket.’’? And further: 


The fifteen-gallon men and their opponents constituted the 
strong parties, and more votes were unquestionably passed with 
reference to the license question, than for or against an ‘‘inde- 
pendent treasury.’’ 


According to this neutral observer, national politics had 
little to do with the election; for Abbot Lawrence, Whig 
candidate for Congress from Suffolk, had a greater ma- 
jority in Boston than Everett received for governor.*”* 

Such was not the opinion, however, of Democratic poli- 
ticians in other states. Senator Niles of Connecticut wrote 
to Bancroft: 


The Davids of Democracy with their sling (a free press) have 
smitten the Goliahs of the Phillistines (federalists) and scat- 
tered their hosts. Armed with stronger weapons, (truth and 
justice) the raw recruits of democracy, proved more than a 
match for the veteran legions of federalism. 


Niles was exuberant over ‘‘the route and overthrow of 
this modern Babalon.’’ He overlooked the fifteen-gallon 
act altogether. Levi Woodbury, Democratic ee in New 
Hampshire, also wrote to Bancroft: 


It is mind, mind, mind,—truth, truth, truth, which had con- 
quered. Pray have these dwelt on by the Press. It will be flatter- 
ing to the literary and talented among you and attract more of 
those classes. 


Nor was there any comment here on the effect of the 
temperance issue.*** 

During the five years from 1835 to 1840 the Demo- 
cratic party reached completion in Massachusetts. Two 
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liberal movements which had endeavored to keep apart 
faltered on their independent course and soon disap- 
peared into the larger party of reform. The Workingmen 
were almost entirely absorbed by Democracy; most An- 
timasons also preferred Democratic to Whig associations. 
In the same period, the Democratic party profited from 
the popular reaction against the zeal of a third liberal 
movement. Temperance workers overshot their mark 
with the fifteen-gallon law and hit the poorer classes. In 
consequence, Morton succeeded Everett as governor to 
repeal the law. While these forces of liberalism were 
benefiting the Democratic party, yet a fourth demand for 
reform grew insistent until it threatened to shatter the 
organizations of both Democrats and Whigs. Party man- 
agers would ignore the antislavery crusade and talk of 
other issues, but more and more imperious came the de- 
mand. By 1835 Garrison and his fellow Abolitionists had 
driven differences of opinion over slavery into bitter and 
aggressive convictions. 

Emerson watched the rising storm from his quiet re- 
treat at Concord. Its full significance came to him as he 
reflected upon the part which his old idol, Governor Ever- 
ett, was playing. ‘‘In case of a servile war, though a man 
of peace, he would buckle on his knapsack to defend the 
planter.’’ The philanthropist, however, was also a man 
of peace; but if he were forced to fight, ‘‘he should fight 
for the slave against his tyrant.’’** 

True to the conservative type as Emerson portrayed 
it, Boston’s élite hurried to the defense of the planter. 
Irritated by Garrison’s rabidness and fearful of its ef- 
fect upon their Southern acquaintances, the ‘‘broadeloth”’ 
held a mass meeting on August 31, 1835, to denounce 
Abolitionists and the Liberator. Within two months the 
conservatives had become so infuriated that they attacked 
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Garrison in the streets of Boston and threatened his life. 
But others prominent in Bostonian society were taking 
up the réle of the ‘‘philanthropist.’”* 

William Ellery Channing wrote an open letter to pro- 
test against the purpose of the August mass meeting. 
Then, while other conservatives were venting their anger 
upon Garrison, Channing disregarded the frowns of his 
friends and the sneers of his enemies and brought out his 
pamphlet against slavery.” James T. Austin, Whig at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts, devout member of the 
Brattle Square Unitarian Church, declared that Channing 
was preaching the ‘‘doctrine of Inswrrection.’’ Why! he 
was denying the right of property in slaves. The Demo- 
eratic Morning Post harked back to the days of 1828, when 
Henshaw had raged at Channing for disparaging Na- 
poleon, and remarked: ‘‘We have seen enough of him to 
know his thirst for notoriety.’’** Neither the expostula- 
tion of friends nor the derision of enemies could deter 
him. Channing was not seeking cheap notoriety. He was 
struggling with conservative inclinations, to speak out in 
spite of them. 


136 M. A. DeW. Howe, Boston, p. 260; H. Martineau, The Martyr Age of 
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‘“proadcloth’’ meeting. See Bradford’s pamphlet, Letter to H. G. Otis, 
which called attention to a speech against the extension of slavery that 
Otis had made on Jan. 25, 1820. 
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esteem, were much interested in his discourse upon slavery. They expressed 
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government which was based on equal rights and they could not see why it 
should be thought wrong for citizens of free states to promote emancipation. 
But they understood, Ticknor assured Prescott, when he went into a com- 
plete explanation: ‘‘They were, of course, satisfied.’’? (Ticknor, Life, Let- 
ters, Journals, I. 479, letter written from Dresden on Feb. 8, 1836.) 
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Governor Everett might try to gloss over the ugly fea- 
tures of the demonstration against Garrison of the pre- 
ceding October. He might declare to the legislature in 
reference to the Liberator: ‘‘ Whatever by direct and nec- 
essary operation is calculated to excite an insurrection 
among the slaves has been held by highly respectable le- 
gal authority an offence against the peace of the Com- 
monwealth . . . a misdemeanor at common law.’’” The 
state legislature might investigate the activities of the 
Abolitionist Society. But Channing could no longer hold 
back. Although he never would warm to personal rela- 
tions with Garrison, he attended the session of the in- 
vestigating committee on March 4, 1836, and by his pres- 
ence gave support to Garrison against the overbearing 
tactics of the cross-examiners.*”° 

In August, 1837, Channing made public a letter to 
Henry Clay, strongly protesting against the proposed 
annexation of Texas. He declared that the revolt of Texas 
from Mexican authority had been criminal, that it had 
been accomplished with the aid of selfish individuals from 
the United States ‘‘Iured by the scent of this mighty 
prey.’’ Americans had filled the Texan ranks to despoil 


139 H, Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, I. 330. 

140 Chadwick, Channing, p. 288. On Nov. 1, 1836, Channing wrote a long 
letter to J. G. Birney, a leading Abolitionist who later was candidate of 
the Liberty party for President. In this letter, Channing carefully explained 
his reasons for opposing ‘‘The Abolitionists.’’ It is said that Garrison was 
so impressed by Channing’s appearance at the investigation by the legisla- 
ture that he went on the following Sunday to hear Channing preach. Garri- 
son sat, as the guest of Mrs. Chapman, in the pew of Stephen Higginson, 
who in his youth had been a Salem merchant and rigid Federalist and now 
in his old age was a staunch conservative and Whig. Higginson’s nephew 
was later to become Colonel T. W. Higginson, famous for slave rescues and 
forays on the Kansas border; but the uncle was of the old order. When he 
learned that Mrs. Chapman had taken that fellow Garrison into his pew, 
Stephen Higginson wrote her a curt note the very next day and withdrew 
his permission for its further use. (Chadwick, Channing, pp. 289-290; A. 
Bradford, New England Biography, p. 229.) 
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Mexico of her province. It was ‘‘nothing less than the 
robbery of a realm.’’ He declared that annexation would 
not only bring the United States into difficulties with 
Great Britain, whose interests in the West Indies and 
Central America would be menaced, but it would disrupt 
the United States itself. The annexation of Texas would 
‘extend and perpetuate slavery.’’ Slave breeding and 
the African slave trade would increase. The South, he 
said, already had generally ruled the country and ‘‘must 
always have undue power’’; but the free states could not 
endure further extension of the Southern system. They 
must say, if Texas were annexed: ‘‘ We regard this act as 
the dissolution of the Union.’’ Channing had taken the 
case to the high court of national politics. 

Following this Whig protest to Henry Clay, the Boston 
Advocate endeavored to bring the issue into the fall elec- 
tions for the benefit of the Democratic party. It traced 
Everett’s deference to the slaveholders from 1826 and 
published Morton’s straightforward declaration against 
the slave system in contrast. The hard times following 
the panic, however, as we have seen, were uppermost in 
the minds of the voters. The Democratic party was blamed 
for the disaster; Everett was once more successful. But 
close upon the election came the news that Elijah P. Love- 
joy, a New Englander who had been publishing an Abo- 
litionist paper at Alton, Illinois, had been shot down by 
a mob and his printing press destroyed. Lovejoy had re- 

141 W, E. Channing, Works (single volume edition, 1886), pp. 752-782. 

Another man of Massachusetts, now advanced in years after a life of 
service for his country, saw the Union imperiled by agitation against 
slavery. But J. Q. Adams held before himself his duty to the character of 
New England and declared: ‘‘I will expose some of the fraudulent pre- 
tences of slave-holding democracy.’’ (Adams, Memoirs, IX. 309.) How the 
pugnacious determination of Adams was appreciated by some of his fellow 
citizens appears in Hmerson’s Journals (VI. 349): ‘‘He is no literary old 


gentleman, but a bruiser, and loves the mélée. . . . He is an old roué who 
eannot live on slops but must have sulphuric acid in his tea! ’? 
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cently been driven out of Saint Louis. Presumably, his as- 
sailants had followed him across the Mississippi River 
from the slave state of Missouri. The effect upon Massa- 
chusetts was instantaneous. 

The usually serene Emerson, who balked at the methods 
of the Abolitionists and hesitated to enter the fight against 
slavery, was stirred by this outrage to the depths of his 
nature. In the midst of a placid lecture on heroism, he sud- 
denly burst out before a Bostonian assembly : 


Lovejoy has given his breast to the bullet for his part and has 
died when it was better not to live. He is absolved... . I sternly 
rejoice that one was found to die for humanity and the rights of 
free speech and opinion. 


It is said that a shudder ran through his cultured audi- 
ence. From that time on, Emerson and his fellow Tran- 
scendentalists were irrevocably divided from their for- 
mer conservative Unitarian associates and committed to 
the cause of Antislavery. As he depicted the ‘‘ American 
Scholar,’’ Emerson had set himself ‘‘indomitably on his 
instincts.’’ It was for time to show whether the ‘‘huge 
world’’ would ‘‘come round to him.’”*” 

Channing was aroused by the murder of Lovejoy to pe- 
tition for the use of Faneuil Hall. The conservative mayor 
and aldermen tried to stop him by refusing his request. 
Channing then addressed the people of Boston through 
the Advocate and other newspapers. He declared that he 
was not connected with the Antislavery Society in any 
way; he was championing the freedom of the press. With 
the help of a committee of two representatives from each 
ward, among whom were the Democrats, Amasa Walker, 
Dr. Phelps, and B. F. Hallett, he brought public opinion 
to bear upon the officials ; finally he received permission to 


142 Emerson, Journals, Oct. 8, Nov. 24, 1837, IV. 312-372; Works, I. 101. 
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hold the now famous ‘‘Lovejoy meeting’’ on December 9, 
in Faneuil Hall.** 

Dr. Phelps brought the meeting to order, and Hallett, 
who later was to abandon the cause of Antislavery and 
become a ‘‘Hunker,’’ presented Channing’s resolutions. 
Then the voice of James T. Austin rang out in defiance of 
Channing. Lovejoy had ‘‘died as the fool dieth!’’ Wen- 
dell Phillips hurled back at Austin a stinging reminder 
that the sons of Massachusetts whose pictures hung about 
that celebrated hall had done great service for the cause of 
liberty. In that very cause, Lovejoy had given his life. The 
crowd was tense. Those famous countenances looking 
down upon it seemed to affirm all that Phillips said, and 
many hitherto unmoved were won to the cause of Anti- 
slavery.*** 

The controversy had become so bitter and the issue 
so pressing that politicians could no longer ignore it. 
Morton was questioned before the election by Whittier, 
Quaker poet and Abolitionist, by the colored citizens of 
New Bedford, and by many others. Morton was already 
on record in public letters to Niles’ Register and the Bos- 
ton Advocate as opposed to the institution of slavery; but 
now he must meet inquiries on most complex phases of 
the problem. What was his opinion as to the sinfulness 
of slavery? Did Congress have power to abolish slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia and the 
territories? Should Texas be admitted? Should any new 
states with slaveholding power be admitted to the Un- 

143 Advocate, Dec. 6, 1837. 

144 Chadwick, Channing, p. 285; Advocate, Dec. 13, 1837. J. M. Forbes, 
China merchant and builder of railroads, said in his Recollections (I. 100): 
‘‘T was present by chance and heard Wendell Phillips then almost un- 
known, . . . Up to that time I had been neutral or indifferent on the sub- 
ject of slavery. That speech changed my whole feeling with regard to it, 


though the bigotry and pigheadedness of the Abolitionists prevented my 
acting with them.’’ 
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ion? Was it proper to instruct representatives at Wash- 
ington on these matters? And what were Morton’s opin- 
ions on the right of petition and freedom of speech and 
the press? Evidently somewhat distressed, if not bewil- 
dered, by the flood of questions, Morton wrote to Ban- 
croft for advice. A candidate for office must henceforth 
expect his views on the intricacies of the slave question to 
undergo minute examination.** 

As slavery forced its way into politics, Garrison and 
those Abolitionists who set as their ideal ‘‘non-resist- 
ance,’’ strenuously resisted all attempts to drag them 
into politics; but another element carried their fight to 
the polls. These Abolitionists first took collective action, 
it seems, in the Congressional election of Middlesex in 
1838. They refused to vote for Samuel Hoar, the Whig 
candidate, because of his opposition to Abolition. The re- 
sult was that neither Hoar nor the Democrat, Parmenter, 
secured a majority, and the election had to be carried over 
until the spring of 1839. Then Parmenter won the place. 
Emerson scored the Abolitionists for the outcome : 


Men are made as drunk by party as by rum. In this county 
they have let a proven defaulter be chosen to Congress over an 
affectionate, honest, able gentleman, because, as the lovely phi- 
lanthropists say, the only question they ask is, ‘‘ What is his re- 
lation to the slave?’’ Thus you cease to be a man that you may be 
an Abolitionist.**® 


Notwithstanding such condemnation, however, these Abo- 
litionists were determined to use their strength in poli- 
tics, and in the following year they were able to present a 
distinct party organization and a separate list of candi- 
dates before the voters. Morton was to take office. Democ- 
racy at last had worked its way to the seat of power. But 


145 Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 7, 1837, Bancroft MSS. 
146 Emerson, Journals, July 7, Oct. 27, 1839, V. 235, 302. 
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at the moment of its success, a new liberal party was al- 
ready taking shape, destined to gain the balance of power 
and finally to force the older party of liberalism into dis- 
integration. 


Norr. Horace Mann and Education: Another phase of liberalism. 

In 1837, Horace Mann, a graduate of Brown University, became secre- 
tary of the state board of education and began to submit reports on edu- 
cational problems that have become classic. His suggestions received a sym- 
pathetic hearing from Governor Everett, and state revenues were set aside 
in a fund to develop a system of public schools. According to Everett, the 
American youth must be trained to use the ballot, to bear arms, to adminis- 
ter the law, to hold office, and to ‘‘direct the active moving powers in the 
boundless west.’’ (Everett’s address at Taunton, Noy. 17, 1838, reported in 
Niles’ Register, LV. 186.) But Mann’s efforts were not universally appreci- 
ated. He was a Unitarian. He endeavored to apply the law of the state which 
prohibited the teaching of dogma and theology, although at the same time 
he fostered the use of the Bible and the teaching of religion. Orthodox 
prejudices were aroused. (See the unpublished MS. of R. B. Culver, Horace 
Mann’s Relation to the Teaching of Religion in the Public Schools of 
Massachusetts, Yale University.) Emerson found an address by Mann ‘‘ full 
of the modern gloomy view of our democratical institutions, and hence the 
inference to the importance of schools. . . .’’? (Emerson, Journals, Sept. 
14, 1839, V. 250.) For Mann’s espousal of the cause of Antislavery, see 
Mann, Life of Mann. 


CHAPTER VI 


YEARS OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
1840-1843 


Reaction against the fifteen-gallon liquor law had de- 
feated Everett and placed a Democrat in the governor’s 
chair. But the hold of the Whigs upon the state govern- 
ment was not otherwise broken. They had secured fifteen 
of the twenty-eight state senators who obtained ma- 
jorities in the election; and, as they controlled the lower 
house, they were sure to gain the disputed seats in that 
body as well as a majority of the twelve vacancies in the 
senate. On January 1, 1840, the legislature was organized 
with Whigs as president of the senate and speaker of the 
house. The lower house then presented to the senate the 
names of George Hull, Whig, and Nathan Willis, Demo- 
erat, as candidates eligible for the office of lieutenant gov- 
ernor. By a partisan vote of twenty-two to eighteen, in 
which obviously the twelve senators chosen by a Whig 
legislature had the deciding voice, Hull was selected.’ 
Although Morton at last had won after more than ten 
years in open contest for the governorship, he stood alone 
at the head of a hostile government. 

Undaunted by the knowledge that he would be opposed 

1 Niles’ Register, LVII. 304-352. It was only fair that Hull should be 
chosen, as he had received the larger popular vote. The Whig, R. C. Win- 
throp, was elected speaker of the house by a vote of 239 to 224, In the 
meantime, the Whigs had won another victory in the municipal elections at 
Boston. A Whig was chosen mayor by a vote of 4362 to 3042. Whig alder- 


men were elected over a united Democratic and Temperance ticket. In 8 of 
the 12 wards, the fifteen-gallon law was supported by only 463 votes. 
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at every turn, Morton announced his program. Address- 
ing the legislature on January 22, he declared his pur- 
poses with regard to currency and banking, railroad 
building, taxation and finance, the supreme court, the 
militia system, education, temperance, criminal law, in- 
solvency, the franchise, and representation. The Whig 
members of the legislature responded with a detailed an- 
swer. The cross-fire of words between governor and legis- 
lators illumined the structure of reform in Massachusetts. 

Morton maintained that a paper currency was danger- 
ously susceptible to inflation which was inevitably accom- 
panied by rash speculation. He therefore declared that 
the circulating medium must be based upon intrinsic 
value. Inasmuch as the old system of private banks with 
power to issue notes gave too great opportunity for over- 
expansion and for departure from a specie-paying basis, 
Morton upheld the Independent Treasury as the proper 
safeguard for the gold and silver of the nation and as a 
necessary check upon the issue of paper money. Private 
banks furthermore, he said, were like the old Bank of 
the United States; they were based upon the privilege of 
‘‘monopoly.’’ They were in violation of democratic prin- 
ciple. 

In reply, the Whig legislators declared that President 
Jackson had destroyed the stability of the national cur- 
rency, because before the war upon the Bank of the 
United States the nation had possessed a paper currency 
that was readily convertible into specie and a rate of ex- 
change that varied hardly more than one per cent. from 
Maine to Louisiana. Thanks to Jackson’s policy, con- 
tinued in the ‘‘miserable, imbecile administration’’ of 
Van Buren, there was now no uniformity in exchange, no 
satisfactory currency. The Whigs protested against Mor- 
ton’s ‘‘obsequious approval’’ of such a policy. They de- 
clared that the government had no right or power to regu- 


MARCUS MORTON 


Supporter of Van Buren and Democratic candidate for 
the governorship of Massachusetts. 


From a steel engraving published in the United States Magazine and Demo- 
eratic Review of October, 1841. By courtesy of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
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late the currency, no foundation in the Constitution for 
the Independent Treasury.’ Friends of Jackson had at one 
time opposed the idea, they said, but now Morton was up- 
holding it as beneficial to American manufacturing on the 
ground that it tended to suppress small bank bills and to 
stabilize business conditions. The Whigs dismissed the In- 
dependent Treasury as merely a ‘‘fiscal device’’ for hous- 
ing specie funds which resulted only in hoarding. Had not 
the President himself admitted in his last message that 
$500,000 lay idle in the hands of the collector of New 
York? Instead of benefiting the country, said the Whigs, it 
was multiplying government patronage, creating tempta- 
tions to fraud, and withdrawing the nation’s money from 
channels of trade. 

As for private banks, the Whigs replied to the charge 
of monopoly with Morton’s own statements. He had ad- 
mitted that such a monopoly conferred no ‘‘speciall 
value’’ and its suppression would result in no ‘‘large in- 
crease of competitors.’’ His suggested remedy, the grant 
of ‘unrestrained liberty of Banking by individuals and 
unincorporated partnerships,’’ seemed to the Whigs to 
be a remedy ‘‘worse than the disease.’’ They pointed to 
the success of the banks of Massachusetts in the crisis 
of 1837 as proof that private banks could maintain a 
stable paper currency. And we need only to recall the 
work of Nathan Appleton and his group at that time to 
see the strength of this point in the Whig argument. But 
they were not content. They wished to win popular sup- 
port. They said, accordingly, that to operate effectively 


2In taking this position, the Whigs were relying upon the absence from 
the Constitution of any express statement on federal power to regulate the 
currency. But, if they accepted the theory that Congress had power to 
create a national bank and give to it power to regulate the currency by 
issuing paper money, they could hardly deny that Congress had power to 
use that function directly. For a discussion of this subject, see D. R. Dewey, 
Financial History of the United States, 1912, pp. 67-70. 
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banks must have the exclusive privilege of issuing re- 
deemable paper money, and if the state withheld that 
privilege, many banks would go out of business. As the 
state now derived seven-eighths of its revenue from the 
bank tax, continued the Whigs, a repeal of bank charters 
would necessitate the levy of a direct tax of at least $340,- 
000. Such a thought, they knew well, was especially un- 
pleasant to their fellow citizens.’ 

Morton stated his prejudices against special legisla- 
tion for corporations, against ‘‘perpetuities’’ and ‘‘mort- 
main estates.’’ Once a corporation secured its ‘‘particu- 
lar and exclusive privileges,’’ he said, it emphasized only 
the ‘‘inviolability’’ of its contract, the pledge of public 
confidence. It insisted that it must be protected, but it 
could not be held fully responsible for its ‘‘crimes.’’ Ap- 
plying his thought specifically, he said that when a bank 
got into straits it called its difficulty, ‘‘suspension of spe- 
cie payments.’’ To his way of thinking, such a situation 
was nothing else than bankruptcy. ‘‘Perpetuities’’ and 
‘‘mortmains’’ often worked hardships. Widows entitled 
to dower were sometimes deprived of their rights. The 
general public was shut out forever from benefits that in 
course of time it might have enjoyed. 

The Whigs reminded Morton of his policy as acting 
governor in 1824. After the death of Governor Eustis, 
Morton had in eighteen days signed one hundred and two 
bills of incorporation. As for his assertion that corpora- 
tions violated democratic principle, the Whigs declared 
that such companies were engaged in ordinary business 
transactions, that their shares were bought and sold daily, 
and that stockholders’ estates admitted of division and 
distribution as well as any property. The corporate name 

8 Needless to say, it is hardly right to defend an institution on the 


ground that its removal would make necessary an unpopular tax—in fact, 
because it relieved some of the people from their share in public expense. 
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might be continuous, but a ‘‘succession of new proprie- 
tors’’ was not very dangerous to democratic principles. 
In theory, the Whigs could easily justify corporations. 
Morton, on the other hand, had hold of the practical diffi- 
culties. His attack upon corporations has a very modern 
ring, suggestive of recent actions against ‘‘trusts.’’ 
Morton next took up the problem of state-aid in rail- 
road building. He saw evils as well as benefits arising 
from railroads. For one thing, enthusiasm was carrying 
them far beyond present wants and in too great anticipa- 
tion of the future. Furthermore, the railroads were not 
always for the benefit of the whole state, and so he felt 
that the state government should not participate where 
private enterprise should go alone. He saw all his objec- 
tions exemplified in the Western Railroad, which was to 
run from the terminus of the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road at Worcester to Springfield and across the Berk- 
shires to Albany, New York. Both by loan and purchase 
of stock, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was shar- 
ing in a plan to aid the private owners and the merchants 
in terminal cities, while the farmers of the intervening 
districts paid taxes for maintenance of the road and re- 
ceived small benefit. In fact, the railroad would bring the 
products of western states to compete in the eastern mar- 
ket with the produce of the farms of Massachusetts. 
The Whigs advanced an array of statistics to meet this 
attack. First of all, they showed that the railroads were 
not confined to any one particular section of the state but 
that they radiated from the capital. Readily admitting 
that the state had issued bonds up to $4,500,000 in order 
to make loans to the railroads, the Whigs declared that 
in all cases the entire value of the roads, their equipment, 
and their whole income were pledged as security to the 
state. Since the net incomes of the roads in operation 
during 1839 were more than enough to pay the five per 
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cent. interest, the state need have no fear for the safety 
of its loans.t Nor should it anticipate the failure of the 
Western Railroad, to which it had loaned $3,300,000. The 
section of the road to Springfield which was open to traffic 
had earned expenses by more than twenty-two per cent. 
Estimating at the same rate per mile as shown in the re- 
turns of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, the Whigs 
asserted that the net income of the Western Railroad 
would approach $316,000. Furthermore, the state was se- 
cured by a sinking fund made up from premium received 
in the sale of state bonds. On a distribution of $1,228,000 
there had been a premium of $137,605.30. Besides this 
fund, the railroad was pledged to pay back $33,000, or 
one per cent. of the loan, from its income each year. Its 
promoters expected to discharge the whole principal 
when in thirty years it came due. 

The state had subscribed for $1,000,000 in stock be- 
sides this loan to the railroad, on condition that only 
forty per cent. was ever to be paid. As private capital had 
already taken $600,000 of the stock on the same terms, 
the Whigs declared that the state had made a good in- 
vestment. The road, indeed, might prove a success under 
this arrangement and a good investment for state funds; 
but Morton could well insist that the state was doing the 
bulk of the work.’ It would seem that he had grounds for 


4 The relation of four railroads to the state in 1839 was: 
State Loan Interest Net Income 


Eastern R.R.. . . . . . «$500,000. $25,000. $72,446.98 

Nashua & Lowell R.R. . . . 50,000. 2,500. 28,895.15 

Boston & Portland R.R.. . . 150,000. 7,500. 25,678.46 

Norwich & Worcester R. R.. . 400,000. 20,000. = Not open until 1840 

5 The road was to operate on actual capital made up as follows: 

Statenloanvee io) a.) hele tie ee see Ss, O00K000! 
State subscription. . . . . . 400,000. 
Private subscription . . . . . 240,000. 


$3,940,000. 
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belief that private capitalists stood ready to share in any 
profits but let the people carry the burden. 

The Whig policy of state-aid in railroad construction, 
nevertheless, promoted ‘‘state-wide prosperity’’ as they 
claimed, even if at the expense of particular localities. 
The railroads probably hurt the agricultural areas and 
increased the number of deserted farms. Considerable 
Democratic sentiment no doubt was generated in Hamp- 
den and the southern part of Worcester County through 
which the Western Railroad carried products of the West 
to Boston. But the railroads helped the development of 
manufacturing. Certainly, the general prosperity of Mas- 
sachusetts was increased by the transition from agricul- 
ture to industry. 

Morton asserted that reforms must be made in the fi- 
nances of the state, that a policy of retrenchment must 
be adopted in place of increased taxation. For this pur- 
pose he recommended a reduction of the Supreme Court 
from five to four judges, curtailment of administrative 
salaries, and close auditing of all running expenses. In 
reply the Whig legislators pointed out that during twelve 
of the past fifteen years all direct taxation had been un- 
necessary and that all expenses had been met by reve- 
nues raised from bank and auction taxes. Because of the 
destructive policy of Van Buren, they claimed, the banks 
had been badly hurt, and their hardships had kept the 
state from receiving its proper revenues. As the returns 
from the bank tax of 1840, however, showed an actual in- 
crease of $37,869 over those of 1837, the Whigs had to 
work hard to place all the blame upon: the Democratic 
Administration. With regard to salaries of state officials, 
they were able to declare that the highest officers already 
received less compensation than national officers such as 
the collector and the postmaster of Boston. When they 
drew attention to the fact that the pay of the legislature 
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had risen from $36,603 in 1825 to $164,584 in 1837, the 
Whigs hit upon the place where ‘‘retrenchment’’ could 
best be put in operation. Although they did not empha- 
size it, here was a condition much more responsible for 
the financial difficulties of the Commonwealth than the 
attitude of Van Buren toward banks. 

The Whigs took no special notice of Morton’s sugges- 
tions that laws governing the Supreme Court be revised 
to prevent appeals on questions of fact; that the militia 
system be reformed; that the license law, which Morton 
asserted had not only harmed the cause of temperance 
but had proved ineffective, be repealed; that the criminal 
code be revised to reduce the number of death penalties, 
and that the insolvency law of 1838 be made more effec- 
tive. They rejected his recommendation that public edu- 
cational institutions be put in the hands of town and dis- 
trict meetings with outspoken support of the state board 
of education.° 

On the subject of the franchise and the exercise of suf- 
frage, the Democratic governor had decided ideas. He was 
strongly opposed to the existing property qualifications 
which withheld the right to vote and to sit in the legisla- 
ture from part of the people. He called for legislation to 
ensure ‘‘secrecy of the ballot’? so that the humblest citi- 
zen could cast his vote without fear of intimidation. 

Here was a matter upon which the Whigs were sensi- 
tive. They did not believe in universal suffrage for 
‘‘vagabonds”’ or the ‘‘breaking down of all distinction 
between the virtuous and the vicious,’’ they said, even 
if it were one of the elements of ‘‘Democratic principle!”’ 
The franchise was withheld only from adults under 

6 Horace Mann, secretary of the board of education, bitterly resented 
Morton’s comments and expected the new governor to join the malcon- 
tents who were trying to undermine Mann’s cherished project. See R. B. 


Culver, Horace Mann’s Relation to the Teaching of Religion in the Public 
Schools of Massachusetts (MS. Yale University Library). 
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guardianship (the insane, drunkards, and adjudged 
spendthrifts), from public paupers (for the poll tax did 
not exceed $1.50), and from the idle and profligate. There 
was already, they insisted, ample legislation for safe- 
guarding the ballot. Orestes A. Brownson met the Whig 
argument with satirical comment in his Quarterly Re- 
view: 


The criterion of virtue, then, is the payment of a poll tax!’ 


Morton also put before the legislature the question of 
representation. In the existing arrangement he found two 
objections : the increasing size of the house of representa- 
tives and the division of seats among districts according 
to the assessed value of their property. Whether or not 
the Whigs approved of Morton’s opinion, a law was 
passed during the session to reapportion representatives 
from the towns and senators from the several counties 
according to population. On August 5, 1840, Morton’s 
proclamation putting the new law into effect was pub- 
lished in Nathan Hale’s Weekly Messenger. According 
to this Whig editor, actual differences caused by the new 
law were negligible. He did not, however, try to assert 
that underlying principles had not been changed.* 

The Whig answer to the inaugural message was not 
satisfied to meet Morton’s statements with counter argu- 
ments. It made political capital of the fact that he had 
received the scanty majority of a single vote. The Whigs 
deplored that he had expressed ‘‘sentiments which had 
before been used as the mere strategems of party.’’ Cus- 
tom required, they said, that he deal only in the dignified 
language of state affairs. They decried his usurpation of 
legislative privilege in referring to matters already be- 
fore the legislature. And to cap their protest, they con- 
demned him for silence upon subjects in which they held 


7 Boston Quarterly Review, 1840, p. 254. 
8 Boston Weekly Messenger, Aug. 5, 1840. 
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that all citizens of Massachusetts were vitally interested: 
agriculture, fisheries, and claims on public lands against 
the British government and western states. The Whigs 
closed their retort to Morton’s address with an attack 
upon practices in the Custom House under both Henshaw 
and Bancroft. Subordinates were forced to contribute 
from their pay to the party chest. The Whigs demanded 
stringent legislation to eradicate such evils.° 

Morton had hardly taken Everett’s place when Web- 
ster wrote Everett about the next election. Webster 
would ‘‘stump the state’’ in Everett’s behalf if he would 
try again for the governorship. But Everett wanted to 
travel in Europe. The Whigs had to think of someone 
else for the task of ousting Morton from the governor- 
ship. They turned to John Davis of Worcester, now 
United States Senator, who had defeated both J. Q. 
Adams and Morton in 1834. With their candidate an- 
nounced, they then looked about for campaign material. 
They advertised the interest of Massachusetts in the dis- 
pute between the United States and Great Britain over 
the Maine boundary. They scored the Democratic Ad- 
ministration for dilatoriness in settling that dispute; and 
one anti-British Whig, Caleb Cushing, declared that war 
with Great Britain was imminent. But the people were 
not greatly stirred.*° The Whigs found much better ma- 
terial in a straight attack upon Van Buren and the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and in a strenuous demonstration for 
the military hero, William H. Harrison. As in the elec- 
tions prior to the local contest over temperance in 1839, 
the state campaign was closely linked with national issues. 


9M. Morton, Message to the General Court, Jan. 22, 1840, House Does., 
no. 9; Answer of the Whig Members of Both Houses to the Address of 
Governor Morton, 1840. 

10D, Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVIII. 75-77; Cush- 
ing to H. A. 8S. Dearborn, April 1, 1840, Chamberlain MSS., Boston Public 
Library. , 
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The Boston Atlas displayed the worst side of Whig ac- 
tivities. Twisting every episode to make it reflect the best 
possible Whig color, the editorials of the Atlas fiercely 
ridiculed Van Buren and lauded Harrison. For months 
the columns of the Atlas were crowded with praises of 
coonskins, log cabins, and hard cider. Coupled with all 
these hurrahs for ‘‘true democracy’’ was of course the 
name of ‘‘Honest John Davis.’’ The leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, the Atlas said, were all ‘‘Locos,’’ but it 
singled out Bancroft as ‘‘the great Maw Worm of De- 
mocracy.’’ For the ‘‘bonny-clapper speeches of Rantoul’’ 
and the ‘‘blustering rowdyism of Hallett,’’ the Atlas had 
little more respect than for the ‘‘transcendental humbug’’ 
of Orestes A. Brownson. It advertised Brownson as typi- 
eal of the whole Democratic party. It quoted his remark 
that ‘‘Solidity is an illusion of the senses’’ as a ‘‘branch 
of the Sub-Treasury Doctrine.’’? Brownson‘had declared 
that hereditary property should be abolished; therefore, 
said the Atlas, after the Democrats had broken up the 
banks they would move for the elimination of all inherit- 
ance of property. So flagrant became its misrepresenta- 
tion and its insults that the Bay State Democrat finally 
dubbed it The Lying Atlas.™ 

Tn contrast with the vehemence of the Atlas, other lead- 
ing Whig papers maintained a more gentlemanly and 
dignified attitude. Nathan Hale’s Advertiser carried on 
a consistent but moderate advocacy of the Whig cause. 
Under the editorship of J. T. Buckingham, the Courier 
indulged in some political sparring but devoted its chief 
effort to arguments on the issues before the people. In 
appeal to all classes it offered as the Whig slogan, 
“‘The Huge Paw,’’ upon the fingers of which were 


11 Boston Atlas, July-December, 1840; Bay State Democrat, July 18, 
1840. 
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printed ‘‘Commerce,’’ ‘Mechanic Arts,”’ ‘‘Agriculture,”’ 
‘‘Manufactures,’’? and ‘‘Internal Improvements,’’ and 
across the palm, ‘‘ Protective Policy.’’? The Courier turned 
aside from its constructive campaign for Harrison and 
Davis only when such an excellent opportunity as Pliny 
Merrick’s speech before the Democratic ‘‘Bay State As- 
sociation’’ offered a fair target. As Merrick had once 
been a Democrat, then an Antimason, then ‘‘liberal’’ 
Whig, his support of Morton and the subtreasury led 
the Courier to remark with evident amusement: 


Merrick knows the merits of both sides as he has tried both 
sides.” 


Through these newspapers and the correspondence of 
the Whig state committee, the party was summoned on 
September 10 to a celebration at Bunker Hill. Accord- 
ing to the Atlas, delegations came from New Jersey, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, not to 
speak of numerous delegates from every county in Mas- 
sachusetts; nearly 50,000 loyal Whigs marched in the 
procession with banners, placards, and brass bands. 
Democratic estimates cut down the attendance figure con- 
siderably, but there undoubtedly was a large crowd gath- 
ered on Bunker Hill to hear Governors Pennington of 
New Jersey and Ellsworth of Connecticut, among many 
others, and Daniel Webster. In spite of a storm which 
burst upon the parade, the day was completed with Whig 
rallies that evening in various parts of Boston. The senti- 
ments of the day, though expressed by many speeches and 
in many places, may be reduced to protest against ‘‘mis- 
government and maladministration.’’ Under this head 


12 Boston Advertiser, July-December, 1840; Boston Courier, July-Decem- 
ber, 1840. 
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may be condensed all the flights of oratory for ‘‘public 
liberty,’’ the ‘‘Constitution,’’ and ‘‘man’s capacity for 
self-government’’ and against the ‘‘spoils system,’’ the 
Independent Treasury, and Van Buren.* 

On the night of Saturday, November 7, the Whigs of 
Boston assembled in ‘‘old Faneuil’’ for the ‘‘Last Meet- 
ing of True Democracy Before the Election.’’ The aristo- 
cratic Abbott Lawrence was placed in the chair. And men 
who had feared the frontier principles of Andrew Jack- 
son proceeded to declare their devotion to the cause of 
his fellow westerner, William Henry Harrison. On Mon- 
day morning the Atlas was filled with notices from Whig 
secretaries of the city wards, giving long lists of those 
who were to act that day as ‘‘Vigilance and Vote Dis- 
tributing Committees.’’ The false Democracy of Jack- 
son, Van Buren, and Morton must be swept from the face 
of the earth.* 

In the meantime, led by Bancroft and his Bay State 
Democrat, now a regular semi-weekly paper under the 
editorship of L. 8. Josselyn, a former subordinate under 
Hallett on the Advocate, the Democrats had been con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign in behalf of Van Buren and 
Morton. The Bay State Democrat began the attack as 
soon as it became known in April that Senator Davis was 
to be the Whig candidate for the governorship. It charged 
that his recent expression of alarm for the welfare of the 
‘<noor mechanic’’ was ‘‘arrant hypocrisy.’’ Webster and 
Davis, it said, were secretly against the laboring man. 
They sought to put Whigs in control of the government, 
then to secure another national bank, and finally, through 
a high tariff, to get high prices for everything except la- 
bor. Since he had been very active in the Senate speaking 
for the cause of protective tariffs, it was a telling argu- 


18 Atlas, Sept. 11, 1840; Advertiser, Sept. 12, 1840. 
14 Atlas, Advertiser, Courier, Nov. 9, 1840. 
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ment against Davis. There was, however, less justifica- 
tion for the Democrat’s charge that he had bought land 
from the government at $1.25 per acre and now was urg- 
ing that the government raise the price to $8 per acre to 
fill his own pockets. 

Bancroft was not able to give all his political energies 
to attacks upon his brother-in-law, John Davis. In July 
the Whigs found a weak spot in his own defense and 
forced him to repudiate Brownson’s theory of Democracy. 
When the Boston Quarterly Review criticised the Whig 
answer to Morton’s inaugural message, the Bay State 
Democrat had remarked that the Review was ‘‘a most 
faithful expositor of the democratic principle.’’* But in 
the next number, Brownson declared that there should 
be no hereditary descent of property! Bancroft and Josse- 
lyn became alarmed that Brownson might be thought a 
‘democratic office-holder and pet,’’ and so the Bay State 
Democrat hastened to explain that Brownson’s plan 
would require too much government; whereas, the real 
Democratic maxim was ‘‘as little government as possi- 
ble.’’? Therefore, Brownson of course was not voicing the 
convictions of the ‘‘Van Burenites.’’** 

The Democrats shunned such radical views, but they 
approached the poorer classes by endorsing the ten-hour 
working day. Morton wrote to the mechanics and work- 
ingmen of Charlestown on August 20, 1840, an open let- 


15 Bay State Democrat, April 4, 1840. 

16 Bay State Democrat, July 29, 1840. For Brownson’s article, see 
Boston Quarterly Review, July, 1840, pp. 358 ff. It was an elaborate dis- 
eussion of labor from Greek and Roman times through the Middle Ages into 
the era of factory life. He painted the horrors of the ‘‘wages system’? 
with the fervor of modern radicals, Throughout the ages he found the evil 
of inequality, and to eradicate it he called for: ‘‘Divorce of Bank and 
State’’; then, the destruction of all banks; third, destruction of monopolies 
and ‘‘all privileges,’’ and finally, abolition of hereditary property by re- 
version to the state. He did not go on to discuss consequences of such 
actions. 
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ter which praised the government for its recent adoption 
of the ten-hour day. He believed that a man who worked 
ten hours with a clear mind and a fresh body could do 
more and better work than one who worked fourteen 
hours with tired mind and muscles. We cannot rush to 
the conclusion, however, that he favored government 
regulation of hours of labor. He insisted that ‘‘each la- 
borer is a freeman’’ who should decide for himself how 
and where he should work. Morton held to the principle 
of individualism, a fundamental tenet of Jeffersonian Re- 
publicanism and a legacy to Jacksonian Democracy. His 
was not advocacy of trade unionism or of collective bar- 
gaining as they are considered to-day. The Whig Courier 
reprinted Morton’s letter with the statement that in gen- 
eral it could agree with him. It was of the opinion that 
Morton did not favor Brownson’s theory, as Brownson 
looked forward to the time when there should be ‘‘neither 
employee or employer.’’” 

On the day after the Whig celebration on Bunker Hill, 
mechanics in Charlestown held a meeting to listen to 
Morton’s letter and declarations in support of all Demo- 
cratic national and state candidates. Following many am- 
bitious speeches a series of resolutions were drawn up 
against the Whig meeting. It had been not a Whig but a 
‘‘Boston’’ meeting. It had paraded the ‘‘Huge Paw,’’ but 
there had not been a ‘‘Huge Paw’’ in the procession! 
‘‘They were soft-handed, feminine men, as if born and 
bred in the shade.’’ The Whigs had tried to give the im- 
pression that Boston was ‘‘the center of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy’’! These Charlestown Democrats resolved that 
Boston never had nor ever would be such a center ‘‘until 
potatoes and cucumbers are raised in State Street and 
the Suffolk Bank.’’* 


17 Courier, Sept. 17, 1840. 
18 Bay State Democrat, Sept. 16, 1840. 
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With Van Buren and Johnson as the presidential ticket, 
the Bay State Democrat offered Morton for a second term 
in the State House, and made the Democratic slogan: 
‘Morton and State Reform, Van Buren and Independent 
Treasury.’”® Josselyn and Bancroft began the issue of 
The Bay State, to appear weekly for twelve numbers until 
after the election, as a special campaign sheet. By the 
time that the state convention at Springfield met on Sep- 
tember 16, 1840, Bancroft had the party affairs so well in 
hand that his program went through without opposition. 
As chairman of the state committee, Charles G. Greene 
of the Morning Post, for the time subservient to Ban- 
croft, called the meeting to order. The convention pro- 
ceeded on Bancroft’s motion to make the choice of Mor- 
ton unanimous, and its work was practically finished. 
Present among the delegates was David Henshaw, now 
living in retirement at Leicester in Worcester County. 
How he must have enjoyed the ease with which Bancroft 
ran things! But, although he was out of power for a time, 
Henshaw was by no means out of politics.” 

Now that the Democratic ticket was formally endorsed 
by the party, Bancroft considered the time ripe for his 
strongest attack upon the Whigs. In the Bay State Demo- 
crat of September 19, accordingly, there appeared the 
charge that British capitalists were intriguing with the 
Whigs, that they were in alliance ‘‘to put up Harrison.”’ 


19 Karlier in the year, the collector’s newspaper had followed the sugges- 
tion of J. G, Harris, once its editor, now conducting the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Union, and had urged the nomination of James K. Polk, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, as Van Buren’s running-mate. When it became 
known that the national convention had renominated R. M. Johnson for the 
vice-presidency, the Bay State Democrat dropped Polk for Johnson. This 
demonstration in 1840 for Polk, however, marked the beginning of the re- 
lationship between Bancroft and Polk which culminated in Polk’s selection 
of Bancroft as Secretary of the Navy in 1845. (Harris to Bancroft, Feb. 17, 
1840; A, H. Everett to Bancroft, March 10, 17, 1840, Bancroft MSS.) 

20 Bay State Democrat, Sept. 19, 1840. 
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The Democrat pointed to Daniel Webster’s recent trip 
to England. Before leaving Webster had received a con- 
tribution of $60,000 or $70,000 from bankers and mer- 
chants of Boston. And, said the Democrat, the English 
banking-house of Baring Brothers, of whom Lord Ash- 
burton was one, had given Webster £1000 for his opmion 
that the United States government should assume re- 
sponsibility for the debts of the several states. The Demo- 
crat found ample motive for this intrigue in the fact that 
British capitalists held $200,000,000 in state stocks which 
had been sold chiefly to aid railroad building. If Harri- 
son were elected and ‘‘federal assumption’’ adopted, the 
value of these stocks would probably rise twenty per cent. 
and make their British owners $40,000,000. ‘‘The British 
moneyerats,’’ said the Democrat, ‘‘can well afford to 
spend Five Millions in the election.’’? As proof of this 
plot, the Democrat quoted an article from the London 
Morning Post of June 3, 1840, which said that Harrison’s 
election over Van Buren would mean return to a ‘‘sound 
and rational system’’ and abandonment of the subtreas- 
ury, that ‘‘insane piece of legislation.”’ 

Nathan Hale’s Advertiser of September 22 doubted 
that there was any intrigue, and insisted that the fund 
raised for Webster in Boston was only a loan. The 
Democrat inquired sarcastically what security Webster 
was able to give, and quoted several more English papers 
to prove that English capitalists were vitally interested 
in the success of the Whigs. Clearly Bancroft and Josse- 
lyn were eager to provoke heated denials, for the effect 
that such a controversy would have upon the people. But 
the Whigs dismissed the accusation as highly improb- 
able and gave no further notice to Democratic invective 
against the ‘‘British Whig Party.’ 

21 Bay State Democrat, Sept. 19, 23, 26; Advertiser, Sept. 22, 1840. On 


Nov. 2, 1840, Bancroft wrote to Van Buren: 
‘<The course of Mr. Webster has been singularly reckless. He returned 
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A third party entered the campaign of 1840. Following 
a national convention at Albany, New York, on April 1, 
Antislavery men in Massachusetts also began to organize 
a Liberty party. A state committee in which Samuel E. 
Sewall and George W. Johnson were prominent was 
chosen; and presidential electors nominated. But in the 
state Antislavery convention at Worcester on October 6 
the ‘‘non-resisters’’ were too strong for political Anti- 
slavery men. Under the influence of Garrison, the con- 
vention passed resolutions against the third party move- 
ment as well as against both Harrison and Van Buren. 
The convention approved a list of electors, but the Lib- 
erator declared that they must in no case be considered 
as party candidates. They were merely a means for Abo- 
litionists to ‘‘scatter’’ their votes and make them of no 
value.” Thus to avoid participation in politics you must 
participate ! 

In the Liberator of October 30 Garrison attacked all 
three parties. Davis had refused to answer Abolitionist 
inquiries. Morton had given an ‘‘evasive reply’’ in the 
preceding year and had refused to sign legislative resolu- 
tions on slavery. Garrison concluded, therefore, that both 
were ‘‘sinning against their conscience in this matter, in 
order to propitiate slaveholders.’’ The third party nomi- 
nations, he said, did not represent true Antislavery; in 
fact, the nominees had been chosen without their own 
consent. Sewall remonstrated. All candidates on the Lib- 
erty ticket had once expressed their willingness. It was 


from England wretchedly poor, although he made in England judicious sales 
of Western lands, This I know from a private and authentic source, And 
from the Barings he received not £1,000 merely, but four times that sum, 
nearly $20,000. This was, however, likewise told me privately, but from an 
authentic source.’’ (Printed in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, XLIT. 387.) 
See also a letter from B. F. Hunt to Bancroft, Oct. 3, 1840, Bancroft MSS. 
Hunt said: ‘‘The plan is for Webster to secure the English stockholders.’ 
22 Liberator, Oct. 16, Nov. 6, Dee. 11, 1840. 
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found, however, that some had since changed their minds, 
and so the difference between Garrison and Sewall did 
not become bitter. Nevertheless, Sewall could not per- 
suade Garrison to lend his influence to the cause of the 
Liberty party. Three days before the election the Libera- 
tor declared : 


There is no reason why we should oppose it, if we could per- 
ceive anything good in it, near or remote. 


Although his theory of non-resistance did not allow 
him to use his influence in politics for fellow Abolition- 
ists, Garrison did not hesitate to take sides in the politi- 
cal affairs of Ireland. He gave a sympathetic account of 
the movement for restoration of Irish independence of 
Parliament and quoted a speech by John O’Connell, son 
of the Irish leader, who urged Irishmen in America. to 
join with the Abolitionists in common cause against 
slavery. In Garrison’s code, political non-resistance did 
not include political neutrality.” 

A week before the election Bancroft wrote to Van 
Buren: 


Were it only impossible to carry Massachusetts we would do 
it. Our party has conducted admirably, the contest has been 
earnest : and we have met them at every point. In our counties in 
the aggregate, excepting Middlesex and Worcester, we shall do 
well. In those two we shall lose. The test vote here is, by the na- 
ture of the contest, on the vote for Governor: and I retain the 
opinion which I expressed in Washington, that neither party 
will have a large majority. I do not like to think, still less to 
write, that there may be a majority against us of two thousand. 
Our opponents count on ten thousand, and they are doomed to 
disappointment. . . . I cannot help believing that this Presi- 
dential contest will end like the Bunker Hill Procession here, 


23 Liberator, Oct. 30, Nov. 6, Dec. 25, 1840. 
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which began its course exultingly in the sunshine, and was just 
at the last moment scattered by the worst South Hast flash ever 
known.** 


Then the Whigs secured an overwhelming vote for Harri- 
son and Davis and drove Morton out of office, in spite of 
the fact that his vote increased.” The Liberty vote for 
Johnson was relatively small; but the influence of Anti- 
slavery cannot be measured from the fact that he did not 
win a single town. Far more significant was the fact that 
the Liberty candidates received support in every section 
of the state. 

In the Congressional elections, as in 1839, all the Whigs 
were returned on the first ballot with the exception of 
Brooks in Middlesex and Borden in Bristol. Parmenter 
won again in Middlesex. No election resulted in Bristol; 
but Borden, because of his membership in an Antislavery 
society, was favored for the second trial over the Demo- 

24 Bancroft to Van Buren, Noy. 2, 1840, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 


XLII. 386. 
25 Massachusetts Archives: 305 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor J.Davis -. . 10,884 M.Morton . . 55,169 
Lieut.Governor G.Hull. . . 71,486 N. Willis = 5, 104,090 
President Harmison. = @1,897 Van Buren . . 53,747 
Liberty Scattering 
» Governor GiJohnson ~. . 08h 181 
Lieut. Governor A.Bliss . . . 1124 224 


President Birney 


For the sake of comparison the presidential figures printed in the Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 16, 1840, are given here with the official votes for governor, 

In the election for governor, the Democrats won 113 towns, a loss of 57. 
Hampden, Berkshire, and Bristol, the three counties usually Democratic, 
again went for Morton, but he lost the four others which had elected him 
in 1839, The total vote rose 25,249 over that of the previous year. Of this 
increase the Whigs received 20,159, so that the Democratic percentage of the 
total vote fell from 50 per cent. to 43 per cent., although the party made an 
actual gain of 4135, There were scattered votes for the Abolitionists, Francis 
Jackson, Ellis G. Loring, Wendell Phillips, and Garrison. 
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cratic Congressman Williams of Taunton. Even Morton 
admitted that Williams had small chance.” For the may- 
oralty of Boston, C. G. Greene of the Morning Post op- 
posed Mayor Chapman on December 14. Greene won only 
two wards, for as usual Boston was preponderantly 
Whig.” 

Anticipating possible defeat for Van Buren in Massa- 
chusetts, Alexander H. Everett had written to Bancroft 
on October 20, 1840: 


If Mr. V. B. lose the game, he will owe it in a great measure, to 
the ‘‘conveniently’’ small policy which he adopted ten years 
ago, and has constantly persevered in, in spite of all remon- 
strances, up to the present day, in regard to this State. He 
thought it an advantage to have Massachusetts against him, and 
has labored as hard to keep her in opposition, as most men in his 
situation would have done to get possession of her. She has paid 
him for his trouble with a vengeance. The whole impulse in the 
present campaign has proceeded from Boston; and had the state 
been in our hands, as it would have been five years ago with 
proper aid from the Administration, the opposition to Mr. V. B ’s 
re-election would have been little or nothing. The policy in ques- 
tion was, no doubt, urged upon the President by the Henshaws, 
Hills et id genus omne, but he ought to have good sense and 
good feeling enough to reject it at once with contempt. But it is 
useless to croak about errors that are now irreparable. Perhaps 
a temporary reverse, which shall purge from the high places of 
the party the miserable race just alluded to, and allow other men 
to exercise influence may prove in the end an advantage.”* 


Were we to follow Everett’s opinion and attribute the 


26 Bay State Democrat, Nov. 3, 1840. Isaac Davis ran against Levi Lincoln 
in Worcester, Rantoul against Saltonstall in Essex South, and A. H. Ever- 
ett against Hastings in Norfolk. Morton to Bancroft, Nov. 12, 1840, Ban- 
croft MSS. ' 

27 Bay State Democrat, Dec. 15, 1840. 

28 Everett to Bancroft, Oct. 20, 1840, Bancroft MSS. Everett referred to 
Isaac Hill of New Hampshire. For Van Buren ’gs support of Morton and 
Bancroft, see above, p. 215, and below, pp. 301-303. 
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defeat of the Democratic party to such a policy on the 
part of Van Buren, we would overlook two important 
things of which Everett either was ignorant or which he 
disregarded. That Van Buren did not adopt a ‘‘conven- 
iently small policy’’ in Massachusetts seems amply proved 
by his consistent support of Morton and Bancroft in their 
efforts to build up the party. If a proscriptive policy could 
be charged against anyone, Henshaw would be named, but 
he really was not a Van Buren man. Everett perhaps was 
not aware of this; but we have only to look through Mor- 
ton’s correspondence with Calhoun and Van Buren and 
into Bancroft’s private papers, to trace the course of 
Henshaw’s relations with Calhoun from 1828 to 1848 and 
to view from behind the scenes the rivalry first between 
Morton and Henshaw over the collectorship, between 
Bancroft and Henshaw later over Tyler, and finally be- 
tween Morton and Henshaw over the issue of Free Soil. 
The facts of the case are that Van Buren inherited 
Henshaw’s group from Jackson and replaced it with his 
own following as soon as he could do so. In other words, 
he took control of the Democratic organization in Massa- 
chusetts from Henshaw and the city party and gave it to 
Morton, Bancroft, and the country party. Henshaw’s im- 
mediate declarations for Van Buren were no more than 
pretense. He was biding his time until the influence of 
Calhoun should return to dominance in a National Ad- 
ministration. It cannot of course be denied that Hen- 
shaw’s career had some blighting effect upon the cause 
of Democracy ; but it is more likely that the persistent at- 
tacks of the Whigs upon the subtreasury and reaction 
from the hard times of 1837 and 1839 and restless ambi- 
tions pent up in twelve consecutive years of ‘‘rule’’ by 
one party caused the overthrow of Democracy in 1840. 
The failure of Governor Morton to hold his office more 
than one year might lead one to think that his own sup- 
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porters deserted him for the popular Whig, ‘‘Honest 
John’’ Davis. It is true that Morton lost fifty-seven towns 
which gave him majorities in 1839; the records show also 
that Democratic gains in Whig counties in 1839 largely 
disappeared again in 1840. But both parties increased 
their total votes. It is more difficult to conclude that Mor- 
ton lost support than that Davis gained new votes from a 
rapidly increasing population.” If the gubernatorial re- 
turns for 1839, 1840, 1841 are compared, moreover, it will 
be found that the Whig vote had the greater fluctuation.” 
Morton’s supporters, it seems, remained loyal to him. The 
national issues of the presidential campaign brought out 
the whole vote of the state and caused the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Morton in 1840. 
Morton himself took the outcome philosophically : 


We have met with a Waterloo defeat. But though routed horse 
foot and draggoons, we have a standing army of 55,000 tried 
men, well disciplined and thoroughly united in a good cause. 
Our opponents will hereafter find that they are not to be trifled 
with. 

A tornado, though causeless, has swept over our land and 
swept before it our beautiful fabric. All that now remains is for 
us to clear the wreck and repair damages to be ready for action.™ 


This was virtually the opinion also of Bancroft and the 
Bay State Democrat. Under the heading, ‘‘We want a 
change,’’ its editorial of November 17 declared that the 
fight had been waged on principles, but that only a change 
of men had resulted. It doubted that the problems of sub- 
treasury, tariff, assumption of state debts, and internal 


29 See Appendix for a table of population. , 
30 1839 1840 1841 


WTO ah fo ken 50,725 70,884 55,974 
Democratic. . . 51,0384 55,169 51,367 


31 Morton to Bancroft, Nov. 12, 1840, Bancroft MSS. 
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improvements would be handled by Harrison and the 
Whigs any more to the nation’s liking. Although the Abo- 
litionists, said the Democrat, had supported Harrison, 
their demands‘also would cause him much distress. 

The Atlas exulted over the victory. Jackson and Van 
Buren, ‘‘The Lion and the Jackall,’’ had gone down to 
defeat together. It was ‘‘retributive justice’’ that Harri- 
son, who once had been dismissed from office by Jackson, 
could now succeed Jackson’s favorite. Two days later 
the Atlas published an imaginary dialogue between Mor- 
ton and Bancroft. 

‘‘Morton’’ intimated that he very much regretted the 
message to the legislature which Bancroft and Hallett 
had urged upon him. ‘‘Bancroft’’ cut him short. That 
message was all right; it was the ‘‘Harrison hurricane’’ 
that caused the defeat. But, said ‘‘Morton,’’ the people of 
New England saw through all that talk about dangers 
from corporations, banks, and money power, and he had 
lost his reputation for moderation and stability. Well, 
replied ‘‘Bancroft,’’ ‘‘the philosopher can’t play the 
demagogue after fifty.’’ ‘‘Morton’’ then asked Bancroft 
why he was so attentive to the Whig merchants in Bos- 
ton. Did he expect to retain the collectorship? Of course, 
said ‘‘Bancroft,’’ he did not mean to desert Democracy, 
but he thought that it needed repose. As for himself, he 
was going to work hard from eleven to two in the col- 
lector’s office and put the rest of his day on historical 
work; and he departed, leaving ‘‘Morton’’ to soliloquize 
upon his habit of using meaningless words: ‘‘Pah! What 
Henshaw said of him is true.’’ With this bit of sarcasm, 
the Whig Atlas rang down the curtain upon the Demo- 
cratic disaster of 1840.** 


32 Bay State Democrat, Nov. 17, 1840. 
33 Atlas, Nov. 17, 19, 1840. 
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Tired of twelve years’ direction by the Jacksonians, 
the American people had demanded a change, and, in 
Emerson’s apt phrase, they had elected an ‘‘Indignation 
President.’’ Harrison’s antecedents were neither sharply 
Whig nor Democratic. But he was enough of a Whig for 
Whig politicians to expect exclusive enjoyment of his 
patronage. Webster became Secretary of State. Former 
Governor Lincoln, now in Congress for Worcester, suc- 
ceeded Bancroft in the Boston Custom House, and Hd- 
ward Everett went as minister to England. To succeed 
Governor Davis and Webster in the Senate, the Whig 
legislature selected Isaac C. Bates from the Connecticut 
Valley and Rufus Choate of Boston.” 

From Webster’s letters to Everett in February, 1841, 
it may be seen that the Whigs at once laid out a program 
for tax revision, distribution of surplus revenue, a bank- 
ruptcy bill, and a new Bank of the United States. Web- 
ster himself began negotiations with England to settle 
boundary disputes.** The death of Harrison, however, put 
an entirely new aspect upon affairs. John Tyler’s devo- 
tion to Whig principles was very doubtful, and the domi- 
neering attitude of Henry Clay made codperation between 
President and Congress even less likely. Nevertheless, 
the Whigs repealed the subtreasury law and unhesitat- 
ingly pushed forward measures for a new national bank. 

The controversy which rose from Tyler’s veto of the 
bills passed is not of concern here beyond the excitement 

34 Emerson, Journals, V. 549. 

35 Lincoln’s commission, March 27, 1841, in Lincoln MSS., p. 115. For 
Bancroft’s thought of resigning before removal and decision for party 
reasons to await removal, see his letters to Van Buren, Mass. Hist. Soe. 
Proceedings, XLII. 388-389, and Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 27, 1840, March 
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36D, Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVIII. 99, 105. 
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which it aroused in Massachusetts.*” When he learned that 
Whig politicians in Washington wanted to establish a 
large national bank, Nathan Appleton published his 
pamphlet, Currency and Banking, ‘‘to show the danger 
from an institution of so great power.’’ He recounted his 
struggle with Biddle over resumption of specie payments. 
Such a bank, said Appleton, gave ‘‘power too great to be 
intrusted to any one man.’’ As a proper solution of the 
financial problem, he suggested a national bank of no 
more than $10,000,000 capital; but he preferred the sys- 
tem of private banks which worked so well in Massachu- 
setts under the direction of the Suffolk Bank. His opin- 
ion roused an anonymous pamphleteer to violent re- 
sponse. Appleton, said he, desired ‘‘to effect the delibera- 
tions and the action of Congress,’’ and without argument 
or reasoning had expressed ‘‘an astounding bundle of 
false principles, unfounded assumptions, mistaken and 
misunderstood facts.’’ Since Appleton was a man of so 
large capital that he could be his own banker, declared 
his enemy, he did not see the need of a national bank with 
large capacity for ‘‘assisting smaller customers.’’ Be- 
sides, such a bank might compete with Appleton’s own 
banking group. 

While the Whigs were thus embroiled in factional 
strife, the Democrats were working to recover their for- 
mer position. Morton himself held back; but, at the end 
of the legislative session in 1841, the Democratic mem- 
bers issued an address to compare his policies with those 
of Davis. During Morton’s Administration, Whig opposi- 


37D. Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVIII. 106-107, letters 
from Webster to E. Everett, July 18, 1841; to Mrs. Webster, Aug. 8, 1841. 
These letters intimate that Tyler held Webster in his cabinet for purposes 
other than for counsel upon the establishment of a national bank. 

88 R, C. Winthrop, ‘‘ Memoir of Appleton,’’ Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
V. 290; N, Appleton, Currency and Banking, p. 10. 

89 Remarks upon Mr. Appleton’s Remarks . . ., 1840. 
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tion had made a failure of his retrenchment plans. He had 
been able to reduce some administrative charges; such 
as, the family expenses of the attorney-general, the Whig, 
J. T. Austin, and expenditures upon the State House and 
public printing. He had succeeded in dispensing with the 
fifth justice on the Supreme Bench. But the Whig legis- 
lators had thwarted his proposal for a ‘‘retrenchment 
committee’’ which should direct a general reduction of 
state expenses. 

The Democratic minority protested that the Whigs had 
continued to extend the credit of the Commonwealth to 
the Western Railroad, in spite of the fact that it had re- 
fused to give the state a majority on the board of direc- 
tors. In fact, said the Democrats, liability for this rail- 
road’s affairs had handicapped the state finances to the 
amount of $704,000. They declared that in 1841 the ac- 
counts of the state showed a deficit of $31,841; whereas, 
in 1834, before the administrations of Davis and Everett, 
there had been a large balance. By a policy of ill-con- 
sidered expansion and careless management, the Whigs 
had run expenses beyond revenues and put the state in a 
precarious financial condition. Morton had tried to stop 
this course. Davis, upon resuming the governorship, had 
returned to the old Whig policy. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Rights of Labor,’’ the Demo- 
crats presented a long list of measures for the failure of 
which they held the Whigs responsible. Among them 
were: measures to amend the laws on trusteeship and to 
hold stockholders in banks liable like partners for all 
funds involved; proposals to abolish all property quali- 
fications for voting, to extend the hours of voting, after 
sunset so that laboring men could vote more easily, to 
exempt minors from the poll tax, and to institute the 
secret ballot; bills for entirely abolishing imprisonment 
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for debt, for revising the insolvency law, for the selection 
of sheriffs and probate judges by popular vote. All these 
Democratic measures the Whigs defeated. They passed a 
tax-valuation law which gave exemption to ‘‘increasing 
wealth’’ and especially favored Boston.” 

Both Democratic and Whig politicians tried to disre- 
gard the Antislavery movement. In spite of their wishes, 
nevertheless, it was now breaking through party lines in 
a way which should have given party managers much un- 
easiness. During February, 1841, J. Q. Adams, whom 
Southerners considered a Whig, denounced the Virginian 
Whig, Henry A. Wise, before Congress as an adherent to 
the ‘‘red flag’’ of dueling, to the ‘‘dirty white flag’’ of 
nullification, and to the ‘‘black flag’’ of slaveholding.** 
Later in the year, no doubt with much irony, Adams re- 
corded in his diary that Edward Everett’s nomination as 
minister to England was held up by the Senate ‘‘upon the 
charge of his being an abolitionist.’ Surely, Everett’s 
pro-slavery utterances were not unknown to the Southern 
politicians! The rift between Northerners and South- 
erners was widening, regardless of other sympathies. As 
yet, however, it had not become so great as to obliterate 
differences in either Northern or Southern opinion. 

There were still wide divergences of opinion in Massa- 
chusetts. Garrison’s bitter attacks in 1841 and 1842 upon 
the Methodist ‘‘hierarchy of priests’’ indicate that this 
group as a whole were opposed to Abolition. Although 
most Unitarian church members also were conservative, 
and some were frankly pro-slavery, radical Unitarians or 
Transcendentalists were taking part with increasing zeal 
in the cause of Antislavery. But the Transcendentalists 


40 Address of the Democratic Members of the Legislature, 1841, 

41° W. W. Boardman to D. Daggett, Feb. 8, 1841. Daggett MSS., Yale 
Library. 

42 Adams, Memoirs, Sept. 8, 1841, XT. 6. 
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did not join with the Garrisonian Abolitionists. Accord- 
ing to Emerson, the ‘‘ideal theory’’ of the Transcenden- 
talists respected ‘‘the end too much to immerse itself in 
the means,’’ and as his own reason for holding aloof from 
the Abolitionists, he said: 


They do not rely on precisely that strength which wins me to 
their cause ; not on love, not on a principle, but on men, on multi- 
tudes, on circumstances, on money, on party; that is, on fear, 
on wrath, and pride.** 


Liberty men did not heed the objections of esoteric 
Transcendentalists nor the remonstrances of conserva- 
tive church-members nor the opposition of Garrison and 
‘‘non-resisting’’ Abolitionists. The political Antislavery 
party met in convention at Boston on January 29, 1841. 
Following the directions of a state committee, it chose a 
ticket of state senators. It nominated Lucius Boltwood of 
Amherst and Ebenezer Hunt of Danvers for governor and 
lieutenant governor and determined to test its strength in 
the fall elections. 

Clearly Massachusetts men were far from agreement 
on the question of slavery; there was no surety in 1841 
that Abolition or any form of Antislavery would win the 
support of New England, not to speak of the nation. But 
great men peered into the future and were distressed : 


I saw Webster in the street but he was changed since I saw 
him last,—black as a thunder-cloud, and care worn; the anxiety 
that withers this generation among the young and thinking class 
had crept up also into the great lawyer’s chair, and too plainly 


43 G. W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America: A History of its Origin and 
Development, p. 159, The Transcendentalist periodical, The Dial, was pub- 
lished in Boston from 1841 to 1844, Emerson, Nature, p. 49; On the Times, 
p: 78. See J. F, Clarke, Autobiography, p. 249. Clarke found the Abolition- 
ist society ‘‘too aggressive to meet either his philosophy or his taste.’’ 

44 Liberator, Nov. 5, 1841. 
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he was one of us. I did not wonder that he depressed his eyes 
when he saw me, and would not meet my face. The cankerworms 
have crawled to the top-most bough of the wild elm and swing 
down from that. No wonder the elm is a little uneasy.*° 


If the rank and file of Whigs and Democrats were 
alarmed over the possible consequences of Antislavery, 
they did not reveal their foreboding in the campaign. Dis- 
posing of the election of 1839 as due to dissension among 
the Whigs themselves over particular legislation and not 
to Democratic progress, the Advertiser pointed to the 
large Whig majority in 1840 as indicative of what should 
be expected in 1841. It minimized Caleb Cushing’s defec- 
tion from the Whigs because of their break with Presi- 
dent Tyler. It called upon the Whigs to maintain the na- 
tional Whig party and to protect state institutions. The 
Democrats expected, if they should win, said the Adver- 
tiser, to inaugurate a ‘‘most alarming revolution’? in af- 
fairs of the state and the individual citizen. 

In reply to the Whig campaign, thus exemplified in edi- 
torials of the Advertiser, the Democrats made the usual 
attack upon Davis and defense of Morton’s Administra- 
tion. And they resurrected old party cries. Morton was a 
‘‘consistent Democratic Republican’’; whereas, Davis 
had been and still was a ‘‘blue-light Federalist of the 
Hartford Convention stamp.’’ Morton was a ‘‘disciple of 
Jefferson’’; Davis, of Hamilton. Morton had been op- 
posed to England in the War of 1812, while Davis was 
said to have ‘‘hurrahed’’ when he heard that the British 
had burned the Capitol at Washington. Morton was an 
enemy of ‘‘aristocracy in all its forms’’; Davis ‘‘op- 
posed the interests of the many and advanced those of the 
few.’’* 


45 Emerson, Journals, October, 1841, VI. 91. 
46 Advertiser, September-October, 1841. 
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Davis was reélected but with a small majority.*7 Some 
14,000 voters who had made his victory overwhelming in 
1840 stayed away from the polls in 1841. As both parties 
had the same candidates in the field on practically the 
same issues, the Whigs may have expected an easy vic- 
tory. Overconfidence and lack of interest nearly cost them 
the election. If reaction from the intensity of the presi- 
dential year had not also cost Morton about 4000 votes, 
Davis would have been defeated. In comparison with the 
decline of the Whigs, the Democrats virtually held their 
own. It may be safely said that aside from Cushing’s de- 
fection the Whigs suffered little in Massachusetts from 
their break with Tyler. How much damage, on the other 
hand, the rising Antislavery vote was doing to the regu- 
lar party organizations remains to be considered under 
the year 1842, when the Liberty party nominated Samuel 
E. Sewall for governor and again doubled its numbers. 

Without comment Davis continued in 1842 the Whig 
policy of aid for railroad building. He called the atten- 
tion of the legislature to numerous resolutions from Ala- 
bama, Virginia, South Carolina, and other Southern 
states on the admission of Texas, fugitive slaves, the 
disposal of proceeds from the sale of public lands—all 


47 Massachusetts Archives: 305 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor JeDavisi-.. . -55,974 M. Morton . . 51,367 
Lieut.Governor G.Hull. . . 54,902 H. H. Childs . 50,735 
Liberty Scattering 
Governor L. Boltwood. . 3488 233 
Lieut. Governor E. Hunt. . . 3564 558 


The Democrats won 140 towns and 46 per cent. of the total vote. They 
secured Middlesex, Hampden, Berkshire, Bristol, and Dukes County. Over 
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lost 3802, they were still 333 ahead of their majority in 1839, For the 
Whigs, Davis lost 14,910. The Liberty party gained 2407 over its vote for 
governor in 1840. 
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subjects bound up in the problem of slavery.** Although 
the legislature had put itself on record in 1838 against 
the annexation of Texas and the extension of slave terri- 
tory in the United States, the opinion of Massachusetts 
was by no means solidly against slavery or the annexa- 
tion of Texas. A canvass of both Whig and Democratic 
parties would have found in each supporters and oppo- 
nents of the fight which J. Q. Adams was making in Con- 
gress against annexation. It was clear, however, that sen- 
timent hostile to slavery in all its phases was steadily 
increasing. If opinion in Massachusetts was still uncer- 
tain with regard to Texas and slavery, it was decided in 
its reaction to Tyler. 

So powerful was the Whig attack upon Tyler that even 
Webster, whose loyalty to the conservatives of Massa- 
chusetts—whether called Federalists or National Repub- 
lican or Whig—had never been questioned, had to make 
public explanation for remaining as Secretary of State 
after the friends of Clay had resigned from Tyler’s cabi- 
net. Evidently to the satisfaction of the great body of 
Whigs, Webster declared in Faneuil Hall on September 
30, 1842, that the negotiations with England over the 
Maine boundary had obliged him to remain. Webster told 
them, moreover, that they must not take offense if their 
fellow citizen, Hdward Hverett, should stay at his post as 
minister to England: 


Is he expected to come home, on this separation, and yield his 
place to his predecessor . . .?*° 


One may imagine how such a suggestion struck Webster’s 

audience. Andrew Stevenson, Everett’s predecessor, was 

a Jacksonian and Van Burenite! Everett remained, con- 
48 J. Davis, Message to the Legislature, 1842. 


49 Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), III. 127. See also ibid., 
XVI. 370-374. 
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sequently, until removed by President Polk; the consist- 
ency of his conduct was not further questioned. An ob- 
server of his course, however, cannot help listening to 
Emerson, who remarked that Everett was ‘‘attracted by 
vulgar prizes of politics.’’”* 

Underneath Webster’s action such hostile critics as 
Bancroft and Van Buren saw quite different motives. 
Bancroft felt that Webster was impelled by inordinate 
ambition for office and jealousy of Henry Clay. To leave 
Tyler meant giving in to Clay. Bancroft thought that, in 
spite of opposition from his constituents in Massachu- 
setts, Webster had hopes of building up a ‘‘middling 
party’’ which he should lead in the next presidential cam- 
paign, keeping clear of Clay Whigs on the one hand and 
Jacksonian Democrats on the other. When in 1843 Web- 
ster finally did resign, Bancroft was of the opinion that 
Webster was ‘‘driven from the Cabinet’’ by Calhoun’s 
influence and that in the negotiations for the presidency 
during 1843 Webster’s ‘‘leanings towards Calhoun”’ were 
explicable from ‘‘hatred of Henry Clay.’’ To support 
Calhoun, said Bancroft, was for Webster ‘‘the least sacri- 
fice of his self-love.’’” 

Of Webster and his anomalous position in Tyler’s cabi- 
net, Van Buren formed somewhat different estimates. He 
believed that Clay had taken the aggressive against Web- 
ster and that Webster’s fears of losing place among the 
Whigs would lead him to withdraw from Tyler’s Admin- 
istration. And after reading Webster’s speech in Faneuil 
Hall, Van Buren wrote to Bancroft: 


The speech has disappointed me, and if the author stands his 
ground, that is, if he does not take office out of the country, and 
out of the present reach of his rival, it cannot fail to place his 


50 Emerson, Journals, 1842, VI. 255. 
51 Bancroft to Van Buren, Feb. 21, Sept. 28, 1842, July 18, 1843, Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Proceedings, XLII. 391-411. 
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character upon a better foundation than it has hitherto occu- 
pied.” 


Whether or not Webster was playing a delicate political 
game with Tyler, two things are clear. Webster held to 
his public reasons for staying in Tyler’s cabinet, and re- 
signed as soon as negotiations with England over the 
Maine dispute were completed. On the other hand, al- 
though he did not carry his friendliness with Calhoun so 
far as to leave his own party, Webster did not give warm 
support to Clay in 1844 and, as a result, his relations with 
prominent Whigs in Massachusetts were strained almost 
to the breaking-point. 

The advent of Tyler to the presidency had a marked 
effect upon the Democratic party in Massachusetts. Since 
1838, when Henshaw had been driven out of party leader- 
ship, the ‘‘country party,’’ or the radical Democrats led 
by Bancroft and Morton, had controlled the party organi- 
zation, had supported Van Buren, and had followed a lib- 
eral course. When Tyler broke with the Whigs and the 
influence of Calhoun came to the fore in his Administra- 
tion, it was to be expected that changes in national offices 
throughout the United States would be made in order to 
build up a Tyler-Calhoun party. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that old Calhoun men in Massachusetts, 
who now favored annexing Texas, soon gathered into a 
Tyler faction. David Henshaw, Nathaniel and Charles G. 
Greene, and the remnants of their old Statesman party 
saw their opportunity to regain control of national pat- 
ronage and to rebuild the Democratic organization on the 
old lines of 1828 and 1830. But the adherence to this Tyler 
faction of Hallett and Rantoul is not to be explained on 
similar grounds of friendship with Calhoun and devotion 
to conservative Democracy. There were immediate per- 


52 Van Buren to Bancroft, ibid., XLII. 391-392. 
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sonal opportunities in an alliance with Tyler’s Adminis- 
tration. There were offices to be dispensed. 

The design of this faction, which Morton in 1846 looked 
back upon as ‘‘conspiracy,’’ first appeared in the summer 
of 1842.* It had tried to buy out the Van Buren interest 
in the Bay State Democrat, known to be in financial 
straits, and to secure its editorial columns for Tyler and 
Calhoun.* During August rumors got abroad in Boston 
that Tyler and Calhoun were planning to remove the 
Whig, Levi Lincoln, from the collectorship. That ‘‘soldier 
of fortune,’’ B. F. Hallett, was mentioned as a possible 
successor to Lincoln. When the news reached Henry A. 
Wise, Whig leader in Tyler’s own state, he hastened to as- 
sure Lincoln that he had not sent the information to Bos- 
ton. Wise was disgusted with ‘‘that fellow Hallett.’’® 

But such rumors, although a year later they proved to 
be accurate enough, got into circulation too soon for the 
Tyler faction. On September 13, 1842, Rantoul wrote to 
Bancroft : 


I shall go into this campaign like wildfire into a cane brake, for 
the State must be carried, if it is in mortal power to do it.°” 


And Henshaw also evidently wished to maintain appear- 
ances; for on December 17, 1842, he published in the 
Morning Post a long argument to favor the subtreasury 
against Tyler’s ‘‘exchequer’’ scheme. There is no need 
to go into the relative merits as Henshaw examined them. 


53 Morton to Fairfield, Jan. 23, 1846, Letterbook, III. 102. 

54 Bancroft to Van Buren, Sept. 28, 1842, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLII. 392. 

55 Josselyn to Bancroft, July 12, 1841, Bancroft MSS.; Bay State Demo- 
crat, March 29, 1843. 
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Daily American. 
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His pamphlet gave the regular Democratic bias against 
governmental participation in banking and against banks 
of speculation. Coming from a man who had been involved 
in one of the outstanding failures, his arguments at least 
had the strength of experience, but they could hardly be 
of much political value. Nevertheless, the pamphlet shows 
that Henshaw wished to have the public think of him as 
sympathetic with Van Buren. With a Democrat in good 
position to be chosen governor, it was no time for an open 
fight between Democratic factions.” 

During the fall of 1842 this rivalry was kept under 
cover; Morton and the old ‘‘Van Burenite’’? nominees 
were still retained, and the campaign conducted on other 
issues. As usual, Democratic speakers were despatched 
throughout the state at Bancroft’s direction.” Some 
Democratic capital was made of the fact that the Whigs 
had redistricted the state. It was asserted that they gerry- 
mandered the divisions so as to get the maximum of seats 
in Congress for themselves until old county lines and tra- 
ditional divisions were quite unrecognizable.” 

The real issue of 1842 was the question of ‘‘free suf- 
frage,’’ strongly presented to Massachusetts by the tur- 
bulence and strife in a neighboring state. Since 1829 the 
reduction of property qualifications for voting and the 
extension of the franchise to poorer classes had been a 
vital issue in the politics of Rhode Island. By 1842 all 
factions had accepted a revision of the constitution. Two 
rival constitutions had been presented and voted upon 
by the people. The ‘‘People’s’’ constitution received a 
much larger vote than the ‘‘Algerine,’’ or conservative, 

58D, Henshaw, The Hachequer and the Currency. 
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proposals." The state legislature, however, was in the 
hands of conservatives. It passed laws declaring that the 
elections under the liberal constitution were criminal and 
that anyone who took office under it was guilty of high 
crime. Thomas W. Dorr accepted the governorship under 
the popular constitution and proceeded to appoint subor- 
dinates; but the conservatives forced him to flee from 
Rhode Island. Both parties appealed to the nation for 
recognition and assistance. So great was the pressure 
that public men in New England were practically com- 
pelled to express their opinions. As the issue was clear- 
cut between conservatives and liberals, the Whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts naturally took up the side of the property 
owners and supported the ‘‘Algerine’’ government. The 
Democrats upheld Dorr. 

John A. Bolles, a young Democratic lawyer in Boston 
and graduate of Brown, published a pamphlet in ‘‘vindi- 
cation of the sovereignty of the people’’ as a retort to an 
address which President Wayland of Brown had deliv- 
ered for the conservatives. On October 4, 1842, David 
Henshaw presided at a Democratic ‘‘clambake”’ in South- 
bridge, Worcester County. He maintained that the cause 
of the suffrage party in Rhode Island was just, that its 
constitution was valid. He drew an analogy between the 
landholders of Rhode Island who were opposing free suf- 
frage and the ‘‘federal majority’’ of Massachusetts who 
opposed all Democratic measures. Following Henshaw 
came Sayles, speaker of the ‘‘People’s’’ house of repre- 
sentatives, one of many emissaries sent throughout New 
England in the cause of Governor Dorr. At a similar out- 
ing, a letter from Morton was read in which Dorr was sup- 


61 A, M. Mowry, The Dorr War, 1901. See p. 134 for the definition of 
‘¢ Algerine.’’ A suffrage paper remarked: ‘‘The Dey of Algiers has had his 
day.’’ The ‘‘arbitrary doctrines of this potentate’’ must not be revived in 
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ported as the rightful governor and the conservative King 
declared to be merely acting governor.” 

Nathan Hale of the Advertiser thereupon scored Mor- 
ton for unseemly action. Even if Morton’s view were the 
true one, said the Advertiser, a candidate in one state had 
no business mixing in the affairs of another. The Adver- 
tiser hastened to deny that the government of Massachu- 
setts had sent arms to maintain King by military force. 
The Bay State Democrat immediately replied that the 
Adjutant-General of Massachusetts had acknowledged his 
responsibility for issuing such an order. Hale’s ‘‘re- 
spectable daily,’’ said the Democrat, was descending to 
methods made notorious by the Atlas. How could the 
Whigs attack Morton for sympathizing with the Demo- 
erats of Rhode Island and at the same time uphold Gov- 
ernor Davis, who had sent arms to ‘‘shoot down’’ the 
champions of free suffrage? The ‘‘Algerines,’’ said the 
Democrat, had invaded Massachusetts. They had ab- 
ducted a man named W. T. Olney from Bellingham and 
murdered a certain M’Kilby in Pawtucket; but Davis and 
the Whig legislators had not even ordered an investiga- 
tion of those outrages on their fellow citizens. In the 
opinion of the Democrat, such actions showed the true 
character of that ‘‘coon party’’ which in 1840 had shouted 
‘“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too’”’ and had sung the praises 
of log cabins and hard cider. True Democrats, indeed! 
The Whigs stood revealed as aristocrats. They were re- 
actionaries hostile to the common people. 

The Democratic platform upon which Morton was again 
offered for the vote of the people, may be summed up in 

62 J, A. Bolles, The Affairs of Rhode Island, 1842; Bay State Democrat, 
Oct. 6, 1842. 

68 Advertiser, Oct. 29, 1842; Bay State Democrat, Oct. 29, Nov. 2, 1842. 
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them against the Commonwealth. See Advertiser, April 28, 1848. 
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three appeals: education and legislation for all alike, re- 
trenchment and reform in Administration, and free suf- 
frage.* To meet these demands, the Whigs offered their 
past record and the same candidates, Davis and Hull. At 
the head of the Advertiser’s column there also appeared 
the names of Henry Clay for President and John Davis 
for Vice-President in the coming election of 1844." 

In the balloting on November 14, 1842, no candidate re- 
ceived a majority; but Morton led by 1500 votes.** The 
Democrats had recovered their loss of 1841 and had made 
a fair gain, perhaps on account of their vigorous cham- 
pioning of the Democratic principles at stake in the ‘‘ Dorr 
War.” It is very likely that the encroachment of the ‘‘ Al- 
gerines’’ upon the border towns of Bellingham and Paw- 
tucket in Massachusetts stirred up resentment to react 
against the Whigs. 

The arresting feature of the election of 1842, however, 
was the vote cast for Antislavery men. Besides many scat- 
tering votes for Francis Jackson, William Jackson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and J. Q. Adams, there was a great increase 
in the vote of the Liberty party. Sewall polled an increase 


64 Bay State Democrat, Nov. 8, 1842. 
65 Advertiser, Nov. 7, 1842. 
66 Massachusetts Archives: 308 towns making accepted returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor J. Davis .- . 54,939 M. Morton . . 56,491 
Lieut. Governor G.Hull. . . 54,992 H. H. Childs . 56,228 
Liberty Scattering 
Governor 8S. E. Sewall. . 6382 180 
Lieut. Governor W. Jackson . . 6391 


The Democrats won 169 towns and 8 counties and 47 per cent. of the 
total vote. They surpassed their previous highest total (1840) by 1822 and 
raised their vote 5124 over that of 1841. The Whigs lost 1035 votes, making 
their loss since 1840, 15,945. The total vote rose 6930; but it was still 9323 
short of the record of 1840. The Liberty party carried no towns, but it 
polled a significant vote in Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Norfolk, and 
Plymouth counties. 
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of eighty-two per cent. over the vote given to Boltwood in 
1841. The six thousand votes for Sewall prevented either 
Morton or Davis from securing a majority. Antislavery 
men held the balance of power.” 

Since no election for governor had resulted, the second 
trials for representatives in the legislature from the one 
hundred towns which had given no one a majority were 
virtually to decide the political character of the state gov- 


67 To determine sources of political Antislavery would require an exami- 
nation of the ballots almost name by name, so widely spread over the whole 
state was the Liberty vote. In order to suggest the probable sources, how- 
ever, the same method used in analyzing the Workingmen’s and the Anti- 
masonic parties has been employed. The towns with a significant Liberty 
vote in 1842 (that is to say, a vote large in proportion to the total vote 
cast) have been chosen for study. In these localities the Democratic and 
Whig returns of 1840, 1841, and 1842 have been compared with Liberty re- 
turns in the same years. For example, where the fluctuations show a rela- 
tively stationary Whig return and a declining Democratic balloting together 
with an increase of Liberty votes, that locality has been listed as a Demo- 
cratic source for the Liberty party. Where necessary to determine the char- 
acter of the initial Liberty vote in order to form a judgment, the returns 
for 1839 were also compared. 

From such an analysis of 95 towns the following table has been com- 
piled: 

55 towns showed a Liberty vote of Whig origin, 

1 town showed a Liberty vote of Democratic origin, 

29 towns showed a Liberty vote mostly Whig in origin, 

7 towns showed a Liberty vote mostly Democratic in origin, 

3 towns were indeterminable owing to eccentric variation in voting. 


95 significant Liberty party towns. 


In this analysis of political Antislavery there are several factors likely 
to produce serious errors. In the first place, the Whig decline after 1840 
was so large that a potential vote developed, the dormancy of which is al- 
most incalculable. It cannot be asserted that the Whig loss reappeared im- 
mediately in the vote of the Liberty party. Then, the above table is not 
definitive with regard to Democratic interrelation with Antislavery. Morton 
had made strong public statements against slavery and its extension. Many 
Democrats, otherwise interested in the cause of Antislavery, undoubtedly 
would not desert a Democratic candidate who had such satisfactory opinions. 
Davis, in contrast, had inherited the reputation for pro-slavery sympathies 
which Governor Everett and the ‘‘broadcloth’’ rioters in Boston (1835) 
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ernment. Noting that at present the Democrats were lead- 
ing in representatives elected, the Advertiser of Novem- 
ber 28, 1842, called upon those towns to send Whigs to the 
legislature; for the lower house in convention with the 
senate filled vacancies in the senate and then in its own 
session selected two candidates for the governorship to be 
elected by the senate.** The result of the second trial left 
the Whigs and Democrats deadlocked in representation 
in the lower house, with the ““ Abolitionists,’’ or the Lib- 
erty party representatives, holding the balance. 

As Bancroft looked upon the situation, however, there 
was a clear prospect of Democratic control in every 
branch of the government except the lower house: 


We have, indeed achieved the impossible. The Senate at its 
organization will be sixteen to ten; the house, if law and justice 
are heeded, nay if they are disregarded by our opponents, will be 
one hundred and seventy-seven Democrats to one hundred and 
seventy-five Whigs. I do not know why we may not expect as 
many Whigs to break their legs or be buried up in snow storms, 
as of our friends: yet out of so great a number, so nicely bal- 
anced, the choice of Speaker will be affected by accidents; and I 


had given to the Whig party. In the third place, this analysis could not take 
into account variations in the several communities from year to year that 
came from westward migration, the shift of population from town to town, 
and the influx of new voters from a rapidly increasing population. 

Notwithstanding these possibilities for error, the preponderance of Whig 
influences in the growth of the Liberty party is rather clearly shown in the 
above analysis; it is, therefore, suggested that Sewall’s great increase in 
votes was due to Whig rather than Democratic defections and that his par- 
ticipation in the election kept Davis rather than Morton from securing a 
majority. When in the late ’forties the Coalition movement developed, Mor- 
ton remonstrated with Free Soil Whigs for dominating the new party at the 
expense of Free Soil Democrats. His objection, however, loses some strength 
when one recalls this Whig preponderance in the beginnings of political 
Antislavery. (Morton to J. Van Buren and A. C, Flagg, Oct. 4, Dec. 6, 1852, 
Letterbook, IV. 146, 151.) 

68 Advertiser, Nov. 28, 1842. 
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dare not predict the result. On joint ballot, we have an undenied 
majority, and this must give us the Senate, Council, and Gover- 
nor. Instead of being arrogant and elated, all persons of our 
party seem aware of the responsibility of their position, with a 
powerful enemy in front, and an increasing party in the flank... 
Gov. Morton . . . cannot fail of being Governor, if no fraud is 
used.°° 


Like Bancroft, the Advertiser saw the danger of the 
‘Cinereasing party in the flank’’ and urged Whig legisla- 
tors against throwing their influence for an Abolitionist 
candidate in preference to Morton on the list of two nomi- 
nated for governor. Even if the senate should have a 
Democratic majority and therefore chose Morton, the Ad- 
vertiser declared that it would be better to have Morton 
than an Abolitionist in the governor’s chair. On grounds 
of party rule and party responsibility Nathan Hale dep- 
recated any manipulation that would place power in the 
hands of a governor who was not responsible to one of 
the two great divisions of the people.” 

As the Advertiser had surmised, the five Liberty men 
in the lower house tried to control selections for the six- 
teen vacancies in the senate so as to get an exactly bal- 
anced senate. If they had been successful, they would have 
controlled the whole legislature; but their ‘‘beautiful 
scheme failed for want of a single vote’’ and the Demo- 
crats won all sixteen vacancies in the senate.” 

Writing to Van Buren on the very day in January that 
the plan of the Abolitionists failed, Bancroft exclaimed: 


Great doings to-day in the Bay State! The vacancies in the 
Senate are filled with democrats. .. . We lost the house for a 
time by a man claiming to be a member, and having no right 


69 Bancroft to Van Buren, Dec. 9, 1842, Mass. Hist. Soe. Proceedings, 
XLII. 395. 

70 Advertiser, Dec, 31, 1842. 

71 Advertiser, Jan. 14, 1843; Democratic Address to the People, 1843. 
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whatever to a seat, yet kept there by the Whigs. You will hear of 
Morton’s election in a day or two. 


Bancroft assured Van Buren that he would certainly be 
the Democratic nominee in 1844 and that Boston Whigs, 
disappointed in Cass, were ‘‘now favoring Mr. Calhoun,”’ 
and that Clay could not get the vote of Massachusetts.” 

With twenty-seven of the thirty-eight senators present 
in his favor, Morton was chosen governor.” When three 
years later charges were made that, to secure his election, 
the Democrats had solicited support from the Abolition- 
ists in the legislature, Morton was able to declare: 


Not a single abolitionist, in any form directly or indirectly, 
cast a vote in my favor.” 


The Whigs renewed the contest of 1840 in answer to 
Morton’s inaugural message. Taking up questions of 
moral welfare, Morton expressed his desire for the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, excepting only in aggravated 
cases of murder; his sympathy with the cause of temper- 
ance; and his conviction of the necessity for education. 
But he feared that the state policy was increasing rather 
than decreasing inequalities of education and that the 
Whig Administration had endangered the school system 
by investing its funds in bonds of the Commonwealth 
which were liable to depreciation. 

Without particular comment upon capital punishment, 
the Whigs replied that there was no difference of opinion 
on temperance and the necessity for education. They took 
exception, however, to his criticism of their management 
of the schools. Giving statistics for the period 1837-1842 
they maintained that appropriations had been increased, 

72 Bancroft to Van Buren, Jan. 12, 1843, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLII. 396. In a postscript Bancroft said that one of the sixteen senators 
chosen was a Whig; but later the Democrats claimed all sixteen. 


73 Advertiser, Jan, 17, 1848. 
74 Morton to C. G. Atherton, Feb. 18, 1846, Letterbook, III. 118. 
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that the number of schools and teachers and time spent 
by pupils in attendance had increased, and that no par- 
tiality to certain districts had been shown by the state 
board in distributing library aid. They denied that they 
had endangered the school fund by investing it in state 
bonds. When in 1841 and 1842 $600,000 had been necessary 
to discharge instalments due on the state loan to the West- 
ern Railroad, the state’s five per cent. bonds were selling 
at a discount of ten per cent. To prevent loss by sale of 
bonds, accordingly, they had taken $100,000 from the 
school fund, which was lying idle in the treasury, and had 
credited the school fund with $110,000. The whole trans- 
action, of course, depended on ‘‘faith in the state’’; and 
Morton’s criticism, said the Whigs, was a blow at the 
credit of Massachusetts as a ‘‘dishonest profligate.”’ 
Morton denounced the practices of using wealth to in- 
fluence voting at the polls and of depositing more than one 
ballot. To meet the latter evil, he recommended that the 
election law be amended to make double voting a penal 
offense. This attack on abuses of the suffrage, the Whigs 
dismissed lightly. Why, of course, there was no difference 
of opinion between Democrats and Whigs on this matter. 
Morton offered suggestions for reform in taxation. As- 
serting that personal property, such as shares in joint- 
stock companies and money at interest, too often escaped 
assessors and that real estate received more than its share 
of the burden, he expressed it as his duty and pleasure to 
champion the cause of the agricultural class and the 
poorer members of the community. Indirect taxes on arti- 
cles of consumption, he declared, hit the poor man hard- 
est. As a remedy for this injustice, therefore, he recom- 
mended that the assessment on mortgaged estates be 
shifted from the mortgagor to the mortgagee; that is, 
from the debtor to the creditor. Such a change, he said, 
would prevent property from being taxed twice and stop 
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the usual escape of money at interest. For relief of the 
poor taxpayer, he further suggested that the poll tax on 
every male between the ages of twenty and seventy (ex- 
cepting paupers and persons under guardianship) be re- 
duced to a small sum; for ‘‘every man had a natural right 
to a voice and an equal voice.’’ 

To these suggestions the Whigs answered that an im- 
provement might be made in the system of assessment, 
but that it was not a pressing matter. Even if indirect 
taxes, said they, did bear upon the poor man, tariff duties 
did not burden him nearly as much as the rich; and several 
articles consumed by the poor were entirely duty-free. 
The Whigs could not see the advantage of transferring 
assessment from mortgagor to mortgagee. Often the for- 
mer was wealthier than the latter. For example, said they, 
state banks held $2,000,000 invested in mortgages, and in 
this case, the depositors, large and small, were the mort- 
gagees or creditors. In other cases, charitable institutions 
were often in a like situation, by reason of having their 
funds invested in mortgages. As for Morton’s Democratic 
theory of the poll tax, the Whigs replied that citizens did 
not ‘‘consider it a boon to be made in the eye of the law 
paupers’’; for men set a value upon a thing which cost 
something. To the Whig mind there was in a poll tax no 
abridgment of ‘‘equal rights before the law.’’ As a prac- 
tical matter, furthermore, they argued that a reduction of 
the poll tax would lessen state revenues and make neces- 
sary further taxes, which would no doubt burden farmers 
more than anyone else, and exempt transients within the 
state, who should be obliged to share in state expenses. 

The financial condition of the Commonwealth dis- 
tressed Morton. He found the state deep in debt, its credit 
impaired, and its bonds selling below par. It was further- 
more a partner in the Western Railroad, controlled by in- 
dividuals, which absorbed, he declared, $50,000 a year 
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from state resources and had no prospect of yielding divi- 
dends. Although the income of the state had increased 
from $200,000 to $450,000 in twenty years, he asserted 
that its expenditures had increased even more rapidly, 
and it now had a debt of $1,200,000 besides the $5,000,000 
in bonds issued to aid railroad building. Perceiving the 
danger of this situation, he declared that in 1840 he had 
urged measures of strict economy, but that his recom- 
mendation had not been followed and the state now paid 
a yearly interest charge of $60,000. To overcome this 
alarming condition he now proposed that an amendment 
to the constitution be passed— 


. restricting the power of the legislature to borrow money, » 
except in case of invasion or insurrection, to a limited and cer- 
e 

tain sum. 


As part and parcel of the previous ‘‘course of legisla- 
tion tending to aid the few at the expense of the many,”’ 
Morton condemned the practices of bank officers who 
made extravagant loans to themselves and employed the 
capital of their banks in private speculations. They con- 
fused the relations of borrower and lender, which in sound 
finance should be kept distinct. To the same source he 
ascribed the evil of an inflated and fluctuating currency. 
From the prevalence of these bad conditions he reached | 
the conclusion that the state board of bank commissioners 
had failed and, to save expense, should be abolished. He 
recommended further that a law be passed requiring that 
the books of all banks must be opened for inspection by 
all stockholders and that statements of loans by banks to 
their directors must be published. To correct the evil of 
exclusive privileges now enjoyed by corporations, banks 
or others, and to eliminate expense of long legislative ses- 
sions, now occupied with individual bills of incorporation, 
he recommended that a general statute be passed which 
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would open the advantages and limited liabilities of cor- 
porations to partnerships as well as joint-stock com- 
panies.” 

The Whigs resented Morton’s declaration that the fi- 
nances of the Commonwealth were in precarious condition 
and that Whig legislatures had misused their function of 
borrowing. Discussing the condition of the state treasury, 
independent of railroad accounts, they could show that 
during 1842 the funded debt of some $294,000 had been 
reduced $119,000 and that, with a balance of $41,000 in 
the treasury and $150,000 due from the United States 
(part of Massachusetts’ share in the settlement with Eng- 
land of the Maine boundary), there were funds immedi- 
ately available to wipe out the whole funded debt if such 
a move were desired. And in regard to bonds issued to aid 
railroads, all of the roads were paying interest to the 
state with the exception of the Western Railroad, for 
which $1,000,000 in bonds had been issued, and that, said 
the Whigs, would ‘‘eventually be good!’’ Of such charac- 
ter were the contradictory opinions of Democratic gover- 
nor and Whig legislators.” 

Study of the two sides of the discussion in 1840 and 1843 
leaves one with the conviction that both in part were right. 
For this view no better summary could be made than has 
already been written: 


Governor Morton was right in believing that there had been 
extravagance . . . the Whigs were right in maintaining that 
much of the increased expenditure was for desirable and neces- 


75 See L. H. Haney, Business Organization and Combination, 1914, Ch. 
IV., pp. 63-80, for definitions of these different forms. The term ‘‘ joint- 
stock company’’ used above in the text is Morton’s term for the ‘‘incor- 
porations’’ of his day, for the earlier types from which the modern ‘‘cor- 
poration’’ has evolved. 

76M. Morton, Message to the General Court, Jan, 20, 1848, Senate Does., 
no. 8; Address of Whig Members of Both Houses to Their Constituents, 
Occasioned by the Inaugural Address of Gov. Morton, 1843, 
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sary objects. The governor was right in condemning the policy of 
borrowing to meet recurring deficits ; yet the Whigs could point to 
the fact that considerable sums of money had been diverted from 
the ordinary revenues into the school and sinking funds, so that 
the actual situation was not so serious after all. 

With regard to existing investment in railroad securities, time 
showed that Mr. Morton’s fears were groundless. Massachusetts 
was a small state with a comparatively dense population ; and the 
early railroads, offering no difficult engineering problems were 
reasonably successful. . . . Finally it is too clear for con- 
troversy that the policy of the state with reference to its ordi- 
nary revenue and expenditure had not been a sound one, and, if 
persisted in, would finally lead to trouble. . . .” 


Further in justification of Morton’s suspicions of the 
Western Railroad, one might call attention to the experi- 
ences of Georgia and South Carolina, not to mention sev- 
eral other states, in giving state-aid to railroad promoters. 
For a decade those experiences had been far from satis- 
factory. Moreover, it was in fact a relatively difficult engi- 
neering feat in those days to construct the Western Rail- 
road across the Berkshires to Albany. 

The controversy between Morton and the Whig legisla- 
tors served a political purpose quite apart from determin- 
ing the merits of rival financial policies. The Whig ad- 
dress declared to the public that Morton’s inaugural was 
like his message of 1840: 


it declaims against our government, and makes vague and uncer- 
tain promises of reform, and is not wanting in an ostentatious pa- 


770, J. Bullock, Historical Sketch of the Finances and Financial Policy 
of Massachusetts, 1780-1905 (1907), p. 40. 

ws Cf. T. D. Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and His Times; U. B. Phillips, 
An American State-Owned Railroad ; The Western and Atlantic; A. Trotter, 
Finances of the North American Union; J. Winsor, The Memorial History 
of Boston, TV, 111-150, an article on railroads and canals by C. F. Adams, 
Jr. For letters of D, Henshaw in regard to the Western Railroad, see 
Baldwin MSS., Yale University Library. 
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rade of political, moral and religious truisms. It also, like that, 
avoids any notice of most of the great interests of our Common- 
wealth. 


He had not mentioned the fisheries, the public lands, 
manufactures, commerce, claims in the Maine boundary 
dispute, nor the growing question of fugitive slaves.” The 
last charge, we may conjecture, was included by the com- 
mittee of reply—one of whom was Charles Francis 
Adams, son of J. Q. Adams—for the sake of those young 
Whigs who were to expand political Antislavery into the 
new Free Soil party. 

The Whigs belittled Morton’s claim that he had been 
elected by the people to reform abuses. He had been 
chosen, they said, by the turn of a single vote in the legis- 
lature: 


By the vote of a man elected a Whig, and by Whigs—a man 
who came to this city a Whig—and to the amazement of his own 
constituents and of all honest men, was found voting with his 
Excellency’s partisans who alone probably knew by what means 
this sudden conversion was wrought! 


To whom the Whigs were referring in these intimations 
of bargaining and bribery appeared later in the attack 
of the Atlas upon a certain B. H. A. Collins, a Whig who 
evidently followed the Advertiser’s suggestion and voted 
for Morton in preference to an Abolitionist. It is incon- 
sistent with Morton’s whole career to suspect him of de- 
scending to vote-buying. 

When the legislative session of 1843 came to an end the 
Whigs had successfully opposed practically all proposals 
offered by the Democrats. As a matter of course, all fi- 
nancial measures of Democratic origin were rejected. The 
Democrats in the senate passed bills for eliminating the 
poll tax, revising the duties of tax-assessors, establishing 


79 Address of Whig Members . . .«, 1843. 
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secrecy of the ballot, protecting the exercise of suffrage, 
popularizing tenure of judicial offices, redistricting cities 
for representation in the legislature (to cut down Bos- 
ton’s large quota), and prohibiting large additions to the 
state debt without popular consent; but the Whigs in the 
lower house defeated every one.” 

The Democratic members of the legislature published 
an address to their constituents in review of this Whig 
blockade. Not only, it declared, had the Whigs opposed 
Morton at every turn, but they had endeavored to pro- 
tract the session so as to keep the Democrats from making 
a record for economy and to increase their own salaries. 
Legislators were paid by the day. The Democrats pointed 
to the one hundred banks and five hundred corporations 
chartered during the twenty years of Whig ascendency. 
The aggregate capital of these institutions, much of it 
exempt from taxes, amounted to one-half of the whole 
valuation of the state; and their thirty thousand stock- 
holders and two thousand paid officers, said the Demo- 
crats, were entirely devoted to the Whig cause. To cap 
their indictment of Whig control, the Democrats declared 
that all the principal institutions of learning were under 
Whig domination and three-fourths of the newspapers 
were in its pay.” This address of the Democratic legisla- 
tors served well as a countercharge to the attacks upon 
Morton; but the Democrats could not hold a solid front 
to engage the Whigs. 

80In fact, they permitted only three Democratic measures to become 
law: the release from poll taxes of males between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty; the introduction of the principle of individual liability of stock- 
holders in business corporations, and a repeal of the ‘‘sunset’’ law which 
regulated closure of the polls. See above, p. 171. 

81 Addresses of the Democratic Members . . ., 1843. 8. CO. Allen, former 
candidate of the Workingmen’s party, was a member of the committee which 


drafted this address. The Whig ‘‘minority’’ replied with a Review of Pro- 
ceedings . . ., 1843. 
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President Tyler visited Boston in June. Bancroft pic- 
tured vividly to Van Buren the crowds that lined the 
streets, roofs, and chimneys along the way as the Presi- 
dent rode from the State House to Bunker Hill, where 
Webster delivered an address on the anniversary of the 
battle. But far more important for Van Buren was the 
information that Tyler had caused a division in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. Bancroft reported to his old chief: 


The Whigs paid little court to the Cabinet. I called on them 
on Sunday, once and once only, and found only officials and 
office seekers. There was quite a party of the faithless, who 
haunted them constantly. Robert Tyler made a regular onset 
upon Gov. Morton’s son, telling him that the next Presidential 
question lay between Tyler and Cass, and that Gov. Morton ought 
to run as Vice-President on the ticket with him. Such fools exist ! 
Of Tyler I think better and worse: that is, I had no conception 
that he is so weak a man as he showed himself here; and I think 
better of his integrity by perceiving how incapable he is of a 
steady judgment. His cabinet dupe him. Spencer sees clearly his 
feebleness, and takes the utmost advantage of it. Tyler thinks his 
cabinet are planning his re-election, and they are really busy for 
someone else ; Spencer, who rules it, being for Calhoun.* 


David Henshaw, supported by Greene, Hallett, and 
Rantoul, had marshaled ‘‘the faithless’’ in resistance to 
Bancroft. In the spring, Henshaw had challenged the 
Van Buren faction by standing for Congress from 
Worcester County. At first Bancroft had considered this 
movement the work of ‘‘but two or three dissenters.’’ But 
he soon thought differently, and the Bay State Democrat 
came out in opposition to Henshaw’s nomination. He was 


82 Bancroft to Van Buren, June 22, 1843, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLII. 409-410. Bancroft told of Tyler’s actions at a dinner in his honor: 
‘“‘The dinner was a cold water one; teetotal: but Tyler must have his 
brandy and water, and it was amusing to see him hold his tumbler below 
the table, to get a stiff glass of it, and then duck himself down to swallow 
it unseen. ’’ 
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responsible, it said, for much of the past failure of the 
Democratic party. His ‘‘fondness for corporations’’ and 
his questionable connection with the Commonwealth Bank 
were not good for the party cause. Hallett and Greene 
retorted bitterly in the Morning Post. The Bay State 
Democrat replied with a series of articles entitled ‘The 
Chronicles of David,’’ discussing every twist and turn in 
Henshaw’s politics for a score of years.* 

In May Bancroft saw that Henshaw’s faction had 
grown formidable and that it jeopardized Morton’s 
chances of reélection. He wrote to Van Buren: 


You have no idea of the corruption that has been attempted 
here: odious, disgusting, and injurious to our party, because 
leaving in the public mind a sentiment of uncertainty and dis- 
trust. I have done my utmost to prevent Tyler’s putting the 
offices here into the hands of nominal democrats. The movement 
was designed to throw us into a minority here, which I am afraid 
will be accomplished, and then to barter away the vote of Massa- 
chusetts in the convention, all that they could offer, to the 
South.** 


Bancroft and other old Jacksonians who had adhered 
to Van Buren had to stand by and watch the friends of 
Calhoun raid the Democratic party. Tyler nominated 
Henshaw to be Secretary of the Navy when Webster’s 
resignation caused the promotion of Upshur to the De- 
partment of State. Bancroft tried to assure Van Buren 
in July that Henshaw’s appointment would not be too 
serious a blow to the Democratic party : 


The effect of his appointment politically is a nullity. It may 
assist to prevent Morton’s re-election; but we had great obstacles 
before, and I do not know that they are made greater. As to Hen- 
shaw, his reigning passion at this time is to prevent a northern 

88 Bancroft to Van Buren, Feb. 16, 1843, ibid., XLII. 398; Bay State 
Democrat, March, 1843. 

84 Bancroft to Van Buren, May 10, 1843, ibid., XLII. 402. 
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nomination at Baltimore, and that is with him at this time a more 
engrossing consideration than any other. My own opinion is, that 
the indifference of contempt is the fit mode of neutralizing him, 
rather than decided opposition. 


But as we shall see, Henshaw was not ‘‘neutralized.’’ It 
was Van Buren who lost control over Democracy, and 
Bancroft himself soon found advantage in an under- ’ 
standing with Henshaw.” 

The next move of Tyler and Calhoun to win Democrats 
in Massachusetts came during August. Rantoul, not Hal- 
lett, received the commission as Collector in place of Levi 
Lincoln.** The Whigs at once were up in arms. They had 
disliked Tyler’s appointment of Caleb Cushing as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but after all he was a Whig of a cer- 
tain sort. They were not pleased with the selection of 
Henshaw; still, he had. displaced no Whig officeholder. 
But Lincoln was an excellent official, said the Atlas, and 
Rantoul was a ‘‘Loco Foco of the very worst stamp.’’ He 
had no knowledge of the office, no kindred feeling with 
Boston merchants. He was ‘‘a mere supple tool of John 
Chea Er glee 

When Lincoln talked with Bancroft on August 31, he 
readily admitted that he had worked hard for the election 
of Tyler and that he was now regretful. Bancroft at once 
reported to Van Buren: 


85 Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 567; The Madisonian, Washing- 
ton, 1841; Appleton, Cycl. Am. Biog., II. 39; Bancroft to Van Buren, July 
18, 1843, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, XLII. 410-411. Characterizing Hen- 
shaw, Bancroft said: ‘‘Mr. Henshaw has ability sufficient to make himself 
an able officer, but he is too excitable. As a politician he was too dogmatical 
to succeed; though his decision of character will aid him in the Navy de- 
partment: but he has no healthy frame, capable of enduring his new posi- 
tion. The first worry of the honor threw him on his back with the gout, and 
he has been under the physician’s care ever since. And he will have recur- 
rences of disease, as often as his passions are violently roused or his 
equanimity disturbed.’’ 

86 Rantoul to Lincoln, Aug. 29, 1843, Lincoln MSS., p. Wb 

87 Atlas, Aug. 29, 1843. 
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He recapitulated to me all the proceedings of the past year, 
the attempt of the administration to pick a quarrel with him dur- 
ing a twelve-month; his own wary resistance. At Philadelphia, 
Roberts’ letters from Tyler were made away with. To prevent 
this, Mr. Lincoln has kept the original letters from Spencer and 
Tyler, leaving in the office copies. On one occasion, a letter in the 
handwriting of Webster, signed by John Tyler, requested Mr. 
Lincoln to appoint one Albert Fitch to a place in the custom- 
house; Spencer, too, March 16, wrote, advising an increase of 
officers and the appointment of this same person. Lincoln was 
obliged to say, that the increase of officers was not consistent 
with the public interest or the state of the public business. At 
last a vacancy came, and Lincoln sent to Spencer the name of 
Fitch. And then Spencer who had demanded the appointment, 
wrote to know who he was, and if he had political influence.** 


Later in the Whig campaign against Morton, Lincoln for- 
got his confession to Bancroft and insisted that his re- 
moval had been ordered because he had refused to give 
government printing to the Bay State Democrat.” The 
Whigs tried, of course, to link Tyler with the Democratic 
state administration. 

The Atlas declared that Governor Morton had a share 
in the advancement of ‘‘Loco Focos.’’ Besides Henshaw 
and Rantoul, Tyler had appointed: ‘‘Peanut’’ Leland, 
senator from Bristol, to the collectorship at Fall River; 
George Savary, senator from Hssex, to the postmaster- 
ship at Bradford; Seth Thomas, representative from Bos- 
ton, as Naval Store Keeper in the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, and B. H. A. Collins, the Whig who had voted for 
Morton and ‘‘made him governor,”’ as keeper of the East- 
ham Lighthouse.*? The Atlas saw connivance between 

88 Bancroft to Van Buren, Sept. 1, 1843, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLII. 413. 

89 Bay State Democrat, Nov. 8, 1848. Lincoln’s charge surprised the 


Democrat. It had not heard of such a plan. 
90 Atlas, Aug. 31, 1843. 
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Morton and Tyler in these appointments. But both Lin- 
coln and the Atlas erred if they really thought that the 
Bay State Democrat and Morton were allied with Tyler. 
In fact, the selections of Leland and Thomas were con- 
trary to Morton’s wishes. They were members of that 
‘‘conspiracy.’? They were opposed to Van Buren. The 
actual state of affairs was that Van Buren’s machine was 
breaking down in spite of the efforts of Morton and Ban- 
croft. David Henshaw was coming back to power.” 
Their successful negotiations with Tyler encouraged 
the Calhoun men in Massachusetts to try for control of 
the Democratic convention at Worcester on September 13. 
They kept Bancroft from being sent as delegate from the 
ninth ward of Boston even though he was chairman of the 
caucus.” Lemuel Williams wrote Calhoun at considerable 
length to tell of the progress that was being made in 
Maine and Massachusetts. He could report that the 
friends of Calhoun had secured sixty of the seventy-two 
delegates from Boston to the state convention; that the 
same proportion would result in Essex. Van Buren’s fol- 
lowers were using slavery as an argument against Cal- 
houn. Governor Morton’s influence was on the side of Van 
Buren. Williams thought, nevertheless, that the city party 
had a chance to nominate Calhoun. Van Buren’s friend 
Vanderpool, he said, had met with small success on his 
trip to Boston to ‘‘buy up’? Calhoun’s supporters with 
offers of the Post Office and positions in the Navy Yard.” 
The Van Buren faction in the convention was led by 


91 Morton to Fairfield, Jan. 23, 1846, Letterbook, III. 102. 

92 Atlas, Sept. 2, 1843. - 

93 Williams to Calhoun, Sept. 6, 1843, ‘‘ Calhoun Correspondence,’’ Am. 
Hist. Assoc. Report, 1899, II. 875. Lemuel Williams, once Jackson ’s collector 
at New Bedford, was a lawyer in Boston and a member of the Henshaw 
group. Although Calhoun had expressed an opinion in favor of Governor 
Dorr of Rhode Island, Williams thought that Calhoun might win many 
Whig votes in Massachusetts. 
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John A. Bolles, now Morton’s Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. Hallett led the Calhoun group. After some jockey- 
ing the committee on resolutions finally adopted Hallett’s 
suggestion that there be no nomination for President. 
Bolles then secured the renomination of Morton for gov- 
ernor, and C. G. Greene of the Calhoun faction moved that 
it be made by acclamation.* The crisis,came when the 
convention turned to the task of choos delegates to the 
national convention. 

But that is best told in the words of Bancroft, who de- 
scribed the whole affair to Van Buren: 


Yesterday we finished our year’s campaign against the inter- 
nal enemy in our own ranks. Everything had been done by them; 
Uncle Sam’s reservoirs tapped liberally: Henshaw came on to 
discipline the troops: every doubtful delegate that passed thro’ 
Boston was waylaid and encouraged. But the true democracy of 
the party was roused: the farmers came down from the country: 
the throng was great, being the largest democratic convention 
ever held in this state. I went to Worcester on Monday. Tuesday 
evening a caucus was held. The Tyler-Calhoun people were on 
hand in all their strength. Those of our friends who spoke, spoke 
most adroitly: the very genius of Prudence seemed to have got 
into the hot heads themselves. At the close of the evening a kind 
feeling of the proper character prevailed. Next morning new 
throngs came. We knew what we wanted. Henshaw in the Worces- 
ter Congressional District had, by a sudden move, driven Isaac 
Davis from the track as candidate for Congress, and got himself 
nominated. We rectified that, by making Isaac President of the 
Convention. The convention nominated Morton and Childs by ac- 
clamation. Then came the choice of delegates. It was proposed to 
make the expression of the opinion of the convention by the 
selection. The Tyler-Calhoun party headed their ticket with 
Benj. F. Hallett; and to increase their chances, Hallett rose in 
the convention and said, he was for Van Buren. All would not 
do. The friends of Van Buren came out openly, headed their 
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ticket ‘‘Van Buren Ticket,’’ and put on it one who has been 
named in the Madisonian as the most decided friend to Mr. V. B. 
in Massachusetts. With him they named H. H. Childs of Berk- 
shire, who had given his adhesion in the strongest possible lan- 
guage, as alone and entirely for Van Buren. I confess myself 
pleased that the first of these two obtained the largest vote of all; 
the farmers, the country people, were resolutely bent on sustain- 
ing me: and a firmer set of men never came together. Having fol- 
lowed up the legislative action of last winter by the choice of an 
avowed Van Buren ticket, triumphantly carried over the heads 
of the avowed opponents, of the lukewarm, of the hypocritics, of 
those who look one way and row the other, nothing remained but 
to endorse the action of the Syracuse Convention on the only new 
issue of Calhounism, which was done by voting unanimously, that 
‘“‘each state for itself has the undoubted right to determine upon 
the manner of choosing its quota of delegates to the national 
Convention ...’’ We shall have of our twelve delegates to Balti- 
more eleven reliable men, and one who will not dare to avow his 
secret preference for Calhoun.” 


The rival Democratic factions could not conceal their 
quarrel. The Morning Post claimed that everything was 
‘‘harmonious’’ within the party. But the Whig Atlas de- 
rided such assertions with imaginary conversations be- 
tween ‘‘Tyler-Calhounites’’ and ‘‘Van Buren men”’ that 
were anything but harmonious. The Bay State Democrat 
made no attempt to disguise its hostility to Tyler and that 
‘<small band of mercenaries’? about Henshaw.” Neverthe- 
- less, the Democratic state committee tried to seem un- 
concerned over the factional strife. It published a review 
of Morton’s second Administration, carefully avoiding 
any suggestion of internal dissension. It scored Whig 
- members of the legislature for fraud and sharp practices. 
Henshaw, Greene, Hallett, and Rantoul could easily en- 
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dorse this propaganda for Morton even if he were a Van 
Buren man. They were interested more in appointments 
at the disposal of the National Administration. Rantoul, 
moreover, was evidently somewhat alarmed by losses in 
his own district of Essex County. Calhoun’s popularity 
in Massachusetts was waning, perhaps? It behooved him 
to appear eager for the success of Morton!" 

For the Whigs, the Atlas conducted its usual campaign 
of destruction. It persistently ridiculed Rantoul for in- 
competence in the collectorship. Its sarcastic comment 
upon Henshaw’s large salary as Secretary of the Navy 
was equaled by its abuse of Morton. Labeling him as 
‘Collins Morton”’ in nearly every issue a month before 
the election, it charged that Morton had bribed the Whig 
Collins for his vote with the prospect of office, and Tyler 
had made Collins caretaker of the Hastham Light to ful- 
fil Morton’s obligation. 

During October, the Atlas unearthed another episode 
which it could develop into the accusation that Morton had 
again tried bribery. The Democrats had approached Rep- 
resentative Bell of Montgomery in Hampden County. 
Morton sent his correspondence with Bell to the Adver- 
tiser. That Whig paper published his letters and cleared 
Morton himself of complicity in the affair. Both the Atlas 
and the Advertiser, however, made the most of the oppor- 
tunity and never gave up their assertion that the Demo- 
crats had been using bribery. The Bay State Democrat 
threw the charge back in Whig faces. It declared that the 
Whigs themselves had first tried to bribe Bell and, being 
rebuffed, had sought to turn the blame upon the Demo- 
cratic Administration. It is not necessary to sift to the 
bottom of the ‘‘Bell conspiracy’’ to show the vituperative 
and destructive character of the campaign in 1843. 


97 Bay State Democrat, Nov. 7, 1843; Bancroft to Van Buren, October, 
1843, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, XLII. 416. 
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Whether or not there was bribery in the case, Bell re- 
ceived a Democratic nomination as Justice of the Peace, 
and when he found that the affair had caused such a po- 
litical tempest, had the good sense to resign.” 

The new laboring class was a factor in the election of 
1843. Those Irish immigrants whom Emerson saw work- 
ing fifteen hours a day for fifty cents and for whom he 
cried, ‘‘Shame! on the contractors!’’ now formed a voting 
element which had to be considered. As we have seen 
above in the early ’thirties, the Democratic party had 
from the first secured the bulk of Irish votes. That was 
still the case in 1843 just before the birth of the Native 
American party. Quoting Whig editorials that attacked 
the Irish, the Bay State Democrat appealed to them to 
stand by the Democratic party. The Boston Atlas had 
called them ‘‘alien vagabonds.’’ The Atlas retorted after 
the municipal elections in December that the ‘‘Loco Fo- 
cos’’ had tricked their Irish friends in the second ward. 
The Irish had voted for native Democrats, it said, and 
they had not supported the Irish candidates. The Irish 
vote, however, was not the controlling factor in the elec- 
tion of 1843.*°° 

The Whigs offered a new ticket to oppose Governor 
Morton. Davis had retired from state politics after his 
defeat in 1842. In his place, they chose George N. Briggs, 
Congressman from Berkshire. And to replace George 
Hull as lieutenant governor, they selected John Reed of 
Yarmouth on Cape Cod. Briggs was an excellent political 
choice. Not only was he an ardent supporter of temper- 
ance but his conservatism toward slavery made him ac- 
ceptable to such cotton manufacturers as Abbott Law- 
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rence. Best of all, Briggs came from the western part of 
the state. Urban Whigs could be kept in line by the party 
managers; his candidacy would invade the rural strong- 
holds of Democracy in Berkshire and Hampden. The 
strategy of the Whigs was successful. Briggs defeated 
Governor Morton at the polls. But there was no majority, 
thanks to the Liberty vote.*” 

The Bay State Democrat did not consider whether or 
not the rising tide of Antislavery had swept Morton out 
of office. It chose to think that ‘‘corruption and ve- 
nality,’’? the ‘‘malignant influence of Tylerism,’’ had 
blighted the Democratic cause. Henshaw’s negotiations 
with Tyler had cost the party its control of the state. In 
Henshaw’s defense, the Worcester Palladium at once re- 
plied that the Democrats had met defeat because the 


101 Massachusetts Archives: 307 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor G. Briggs . . 57,899 M. Morton . . 54,242 
Lieut.Governor J. Reed . . 57,685 H. H. Childs . 54,301 
: Liberty Scattering 
Governor S. E. Sewall. . 8901 246 
Lieut. Governor W. Jackson . . 8939 274 


Again, the choice had to be made by the new legislature. Morton, how- 
ever, was now in second place; Briggs had the popular endorsement. The 
Democrats won 153 towns, 7 counties, 44 per cent. of the total vote. They 
lost 2249 votes while the Whigs gained 2960. The total vote rose 3296 over 
that of 1842. 

102 As Morton’s loss was spread over the whole state and Briggs’s gain by 
no means represented the whole of the dormant Whig vote, it is very hard 
to determine how much of the Liberty party’s gain of 2519 votes for Sewall 
was drawn from Morton’s following, and yet there is some evidence that 
Morton suffered. He had won Essex County in 1842. He lost it in 1843. A 
comparison of the election returns of 1842 and 1843 from the towns of Es- 
sex and its neighbor, Middlesex, showed that Sewall made considerable 
gains where Morton had losses, at the same time that the Whigs were in- 
creasing their vote. One cannot help but conjecture that Morton’s known 
opposition to slavery was offset in the minds of some Democrats by Hen- 
shaw’s alliance with Tyler and Calhoun. It may be, indeed, that Anti- 
slavery Democrats abandoned Morton for Sewall. 
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friends of Van Buren had insisted upon mixing national 
with state problems by dragging him in as a presidential 
candidate. But, the Democrat retorted, Henshaw’s wishes 
had been followed. The state convention had expressed no 
preference for Van Buren beyond nominating two dele- 
gates at large. The real cause of the Democratic down- 
fall, reiterated the Democrat, was the bargain of Hen- 
shaw and Rantoul with Tyler for offices. Tylerism had 
been ‘‘worst in Essex county’’; there the Democrats had 
lost one thousand votes. In Boston, Tyler had reappointed 
Nathaniel Greene as postmaster; the Democrats had lost. 
four hundred votes. In Charlestown, Henshaw got Tyler 
to reward his ‘‘pets,’’ Sawyer (postmaster) and Thomas 
(naval storekeeper) ; and a Democratic majority of three 
hundred sixty-five had dwindled to three. That was the 
effect, insisted Bancroft’s newspaper, of Democratic in- 
trigue with Tyler.*”* But, no matter how much politicians 
might wish to have it that John Tyler caused the overturn 
of 1843 in Massachusetts, the underlying force was Anti- 
slavery. And it was destined to disrupt both Whig and 
Democratic parties in the next five years. 


103 Bay State Democrat, Nov. 16, 22, 1843. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERIOD OF POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 
1844-1848 


In sixteen consecutive campaigns, Morton had stood for 
the Democratic party of Jackson and Van Buren. Through 
many contests with independent movements, amid fac- 
tional disputes and individual jealousies, the party had 
gained in strength until it had twice put Morton in the 
governor’s chair. But with his defeat in 1843, it virtually 
came to its end. Bancroft and Isaac Davis, both ‘‘Van 
Burenites,’’ succeeded to the candidacy and appeared to 
carry on the old party; but the time had come when the 
original tenets of Jacksonian Democracy lost their ap- 
peal. They were rapidly being superseded by the demands 
of a single problem, slavery. A change had come over 
politics. A national party.philosophy was no longer ade- 
quate for reconciling sectional differences. And so, while 
on the face of things Democracy in Massachusetts seemed 
to be proceeding as of old, again as in 1824 it was in proc- 
ess of radical transformation. 

The next five years witnessed turmoil within the party. 
As President Polk’s Collector at Boston, Morton strug- 
gled to maintain the Van Buren faction in control. Hen- 
shaw strove as determinedly to undermine Morton and 
gain the leadership for the followers of Calhoun. Ban- 
croft, before the five years had passed, abandoned Mor- 
ton for an understanding with Henshaw’s group. The 
ground swell which tossed these Democratic leaders about 
surged from the storm of feeling over the annexation of 
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Texas and war with Mexico. The intensity of these issues 
split old parties. Old Whigs and conservative Democrats 
and ‘‘Free Soilers’’ waged a three-cornered fight in the 
presidential election of 1848. ; : 

Having defeated Morton in November, 1843, the Whigs 
turned their attack upon Henshaw and Rantoul. It was 
still necessary to convince the United States Senate that 
their appointments as Secretary of the Navy and Collec- 
tor at Boston must be rejected. The Atlas recalled Hen- 
shaw’s connection with the failure of the Commonwealth 
Bank and referred to the investigating committee of the 
legislature. To Rantoul’s confusion, the Atlas reminded 
the public that he had been on that committee of censure. 
Now he was intriguing with Henshaw. And in the short 
time that he had been collector, said the Atlas, Rantoul 
had run up expenses and shown himself incompetent to 
receive confirmation in the office.’ 

The Whigs in the Senate were not reluctant to harass 
Tyler. In spite of the able defense made for Henshaw by 
his friends, the Senate carried out the wishes of Webster 
and the Whigs of Massachusetts. On January 15, 1844, it 
rejected Henshaw’s appointment, and on March 14, de- 
nied Rantoul’s confirmation in the collectorship.’ Along 
with Henshaw and Rantoul, Caleb Cushing, Tyler’s ap- 
pointee as Secretary of the Treasury, also went into the 
discard. 

In view of recent associations in politics with Cushing, 

‘Webster probably had no desire to see Cushing repudi- 
ated, but he was pleased with the rebuff to Henshaw. Writ- 
ing in the Washington National Intelligencer of January 
18, 1844, Webster disclaimed any knowledge of the rea- 
sons why Democratic Senators opposed Henshaw’s* ap- 
1 Atlas, Dec. 26, 1843. 


2 Atlas, Jan. 19, March 18, 1844. See A Refutation by His Friends of the 
Calumnies against D. H., see above, pp. 224-230. 
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pointment but declared that the Whigs rejected him for 
three political considerations. They were angry with 
Tyler for replacing Whigs with Van Buren men, as he had 
done in the case of Lincoln and the collectorship at Bos- 
ton. They welcomed a chance to retaliate upon Henshaw 
for his leading part in that removal and in similar dis- 
placements from post offices. And they wished to censure 
Tyler, who had been elected a Whig, for bargaining with 
the party’s enemies. According to Webster, Henshaw had © 
been a ‘‘Van Burenite’’ leader. He had instigated many 
political executions. Anticipating much bitter comment, 
upon the action of the Senate, Webster drily remarked : 


In a question of goring, it makes all the difference in the 
world, who owns the Bull and who owns the Oz.’ 


In spite of this blow to its pretenses, the Tyler-Calhoun 
faction in Massachusetts tried to make some show of 
strength. A group of petitioners, among whom old mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Statesman party’’ were prominent, sought 
the use of Faneuil Hall for a Tyler meeting in April.* But 
their hopes were blasted in May with the elimination of 
both Tyler and Calhoun from consideration in the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Baltimore. An independent 
like O. A. Brownson might declare that Calhoun was 
still before the public as the best choice for President; but 
Van Buren men and Tyler men alike accepted the nomina- 
tion of James K. Polk on the platform of ‘‘Re-annexation 
of Texas and Re-occupation of Oregon.’’ Bancroft ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the whole party when he 
said after Van Buren had publicly opposed the annexa- 
‘tion of Texas: 


I jean a little more in favor of the rights of Texas, and against 
the claims of Mexico: I think by the law of nations a recognition 


3 Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XV. 189. 
4 Atlas, April 11, 1844, 
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of independence and the establishment of permanent relations 
with an insurgent state mean rather more than you allow.® 


Although he did not agree entirely with Van Buren on 
the question of Texas, Bancroft nevertheless went to the 
national convention at Baltimore to work for the nomina- 
tion of Van Buren. Upon arriving in Washington, how- 
ever, Bancroft found that Van Buren’s stand against an- 
nexation had thrown party affairs into confusion. He 
wrote to Van Buren on May 23, 1844: 


The fever here is very high. I had hardly touched the pave- 
ment when I found Rantoul at my side. He was full of the South- 
ern feeling: he was sure they would not go for V. B. but they 
were very reasonable men, and the North might select: they 
would adopt any Northern man that was a Texan, be it Cass! or 
Stuart !! or Heaven save the mark, Levi Woodbury!!! Buchanan 
expresses himself firmly and decidedly for you. This is the ac- 
count of his friends; and this is the statement of the Tylerites. 
... The city is full of disorganizers. . . . Our Louisiana delegate 
is in the house with me: he is furious on the Texas matter: it is 
his first word and his last; I walked with him for half an hour to 
mollify him: but he would not be soothed: Texas must immedi- 
ately become American or will soon be British. . . .° 


And when Jackson’s letters to the Democrats in support 
of Van Buren did not win over the convention, Bancroft 
was among the first to turn to James K. Polk and a plat- 
form which pledged him for annexation. In fact, Bancroft 
forty years later took pride in declaring that he person- 
ally had made arrangements with the New York delega- 
tion and others to prevent the selection of Cass and to 
give the nomination to Polk." For governor, Morton re- 


5 Bancroft to Van Buren, May 2, 1844, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLII. 426. 

6 Bancroft to Van Buren, May 23, 1844, ibid., XLII. 428. The reference 
is to A. H. H. Stuart. 

7S. 8. Green, ‘‘George Bancroft,’’ Am. Antiq. Soc. Proceedings, April 29, 
1891, new series, VII. Green quoted from H. BE. Hale’s record of a conversa- 
tion with Bancroft in 1888. 
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tired in favor of Bancroft. The Whigs once more ad- 
vanced Governor Briggs and Henry Clay for President 
to oppose these Democratic selections. 

Bidding for popular support, Democratic members of 
the legislature published the usual address to the people. 
In the past session which had been controlled by a large 
Whig majority, it said, legislation had been confined to 
favors for corporations and attacks upon Morton’s ap- 
pointments. There had been no consideration shown to 
agricultural interests, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Western Railroad was hurting the farms of Massachu- 
setts. Nor, even though the needs of the treasury were 
urgent, had there been any thought of taxing personal 
property. Such old appeals to the common people consti- 
tuted practically the whole of the Democratic campaign.* 

On their part, the Whigs fought over the issue of 1842. 
In response to a public letter from Bancroft on August 
30, 1844, which favored the liberation of Dorr, now im- 
prisoned in Rhode Island, the Whig, George Ticknor Cur- 
tis, published a pamphlet against Morton, Bancroft, and 
the Democrats of Massachusetts who had sympathized 
with Dorr and supported the demand for free suffrage.° 

Both parties avoided the real issue which Emerson saw 
bearing inevitably upon Massachusetts and the nation. 
Reflecting upon the consequences of adding Texas to the 
Union, the transcendental philosopher was convinced that 
the ‘‘New England character . . . should resist the an- 
nexation with tooth and nail.’? He reacted against Wen- 
dell Phillips’ indictment of the manufacturers of New 


8 Address of the Democratic Members . . ., 1844. 

9G. T. Curtis, The Merits of Thomas W. Dorr and George Bancroft, 
1844, Note also the speech of H. Williams, Democratic Congressman from 
Bristol before the House of Representative on Feb. 28, 1845: The Vindica- 
tion of Rhode Island. 
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England for their alliance with Southern cotton planters. 
Emerson felt that the city merchant was bound to the 
planter by an ‘‘intense selfishness . . . which we all 
share’’; yet, he realized that the ‘‘iniquity of slavery in 
this country was a ghost that would not down at the bid- 
ding of Boston merchants, or the best democratic drill 
officers.’’*° 

In Emerson’s opinion, the Whigs, having always been 
strong as opponents to Jackson and Van Buren, were be- 
wildered now that times had changed and they were called 
upon for a constructive policy to meet the problem of 
slavery extension. They were trying, in fact, to rid them- 
selves of the Abolitionists, the only group that had a 
positive policy. The venerable John Quincy Adams, to be 
sure, was giving positive example in his resistance to 
slavery; but Webster, Everett, and other Whig leaders 
were unequal to the task before the party. As for Gover- 
nor Briggs, he too gave no indication that he could lead: 


An excellent middle man; he looks well when speaking, and 
seems always just ready to say something good, but never said 
anything ; he is an orateur manqué."* 


The Democrats of Massachusetts also distressed Emer- 
son. When the annexation of Texas was made by joint 
resolution of both houses of Congress on March 1, 1845, 
Massachusetts Democrats voted for annexation. Emerson 
exclaimed against their action as ‘‘a sort of fancy poli- 
tics,’’ and took some consolation in the thought that they 
would not have favored annexation if the decision had 
depended upon their votes.” 

The opinions of Emerson seem a fair judgment of both 

10 Emerson, Journals, Jan. 30, Oct. 5, 1844, VI. 495, 539-542; January, 
1845, VII. 5. 
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Whig and Democratic parties. Young Whig leaders like 
Charles Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, John G. Pal- 
frey, and Horace Mann could not attain commanding in- 
fluence in the old party. They had not yet broken away 
from its ranks to join with Antislavery men of all sorts 
to create the Free Soil party. Abbott Lawrence, Nathan 
Appleton, Daniel Webster, and other conservatives of the 
old school still directed Whig affairs and gave such coun- 
tenance to the point of view of their Southern friends that 
Emerson despaired for the life of the party itself. The 
Democratic party likewise was in a phase of uncertainty. 
One faction had actively supported Calhoun and Southern 
principles; another had upheld Van Buren and expressed 
opposition to the institution of slavery. Yet both, to all 
appearances, were united in support of Polk and annexa- 
tion of Texas, although such a position meant for one 
abandonment of its professed loyalty to Tyler and Cal- 
houn and for the other, tacit acquiescence in the spread of 
slavery. It was indeed a time of ‘‘fancy politics.’’ The Lib- 
erty party alone made its campaign on a simple and 
straightforward platform. It demanded the abolition of 
slavery and nominated James G. Birney again for presi- 
dent and Sewall for governor. 

In spite of negative party leadership, so noticeable to 
Emerson, the presidential campaign brought out the la- 
tent Whig vote and gave Briggs a safe majority over 
Bancroft. But while Briggs gained over 11,000, he was still 
short of the vote given to Davis in 1840. Bancroft gained 
nearly 500, but he did not reach Morton’s high mark of 
1842 nor even the vote for Morton in 1840. At the same 
time Sewall added over 700 to his total, and Birney re- 
ceived more than 10,000 votes for president. The rise of 
the Liberty party, it would seem, was responsible for the 
failure of the Whigs and Democrats to reach their marks 
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of 1840. It was a bad omen, indeed, for the future of both 
Whig and Democratic parties in Massachusetts.** 

As soon as Polk’s election was assured, the Van Buren 
faction in Massachusetts hastened to make capital of Ban- 
croft’s relationship with Polk and the Tennessee Demo- 
crats. The Bay State Democrat was merged with the Bos- 
ton Daily Times, a ‘‘penny press’’ which had been mildly 
Abolitionist and Democratic, and Lewis Josselyn, once 
Bancroft’s lieutenant in charge of the Democrat, returned 
from his term as clerk of the state senate to editorial work 
on the Times.* 

In the first issue of the Times after the merger, Josse- 
lyn attacked the favorite projects of the Whigs. There 
should never be a new Bank of the United States. There 
should be no distribution of proceeds from the sale of pub- 
lic lands, no assumption of state debts by the federal gov- 
ernment, no internal improvements at federal expense, no 
national debt. As a slap at Webster’s settlement of the dis- 
pute with Great Britain over the boundary of Maine, 
Josselyn exclaimed that the government must never cede 
a foot of national soil to any foreign power. Then he de- 
clared loyalty to Polk and his program. There should be a 
tariff for revenue, with protection only incidental. The in- 
dependent treasury system must be restored; and a gov- 


13 Massachusetts Archives: 308 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor G. Briggs . 69,570 G. Bancroft . 54,714 
Lieut. Governor J. Reed. 69,307 H. H. Childs 54,258 
President H. Clay 67,009 Jet ebolky ~ 53,039 
Liberty Scattering 
Governor S. Sewall 9,635 306 
Lieut. Governor W. Jackson . 9,870 193 
President J. G. Birney 10,830 


The popular vote for president printed in Niles’ Register (LVIT. 297) 
is given for comparison. The Democrats won 130 towns, 3 counties (Berk- 
shire, Hampden, Bristol), and 40 per cent. of the vote. 

14 See above, pp. 219, 263. 
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ernmental policy which would not rob labor to pay capital. 
The state should be free from arbitrary encroachment by 
the federal government. Texas should be annexed! It 
could be, insisted the Times, without a war or dishonor. 
Oregon must be reoccupied! American soil must be jeal- 
ously guarded from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Josselyn 
thus would have the people of Massachusetts overlook the 
issue of slavery and fix their attention upon the proud 
destiny of their nation. But he could not divert them from 
an affair in South Carolina.” 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts had sent one of 
its prominent sons to defend the interests of its negro 
citizens who had been forcibly removed from vessels while 
in Charleston harbor and detained in jail. If a vessel left 
without its men, they were sold into slavery to pay the 
jail fees. Samuel Hoar was obliged to leave Charleston 
without accomplishing his mission. He was practically 
ejected from the state.** All Massachusetts was deeply 
stirred by this treatment of its official representative, and 
young Whigs began to talk of dissolving the Union. That 
would be better, they declared, than to admit more terri- 
tory in which such an insult might happen again. Texas 
should not be admitted. The Times raged at them. They 
were displaying their old Hartford Convention spirit! 
They were treacherous to the Union! The annexation of 
Texas, insisted Josselyn, did not necessarily involve the 
question of slavery. National destiny made its acquisition 
a rightful heritage. It must be ‘‘re-annexed.’’” 

Bancroft, Morton, and the Van Buren group were suc- 
cessful in winning the favor of Polk. The president had 
inherited the policy of annexation from Tyler, but he did 
not choose to receive with it the Tyler-Calhoun faction in 

15 Times, Nov. 18, 1844, 


16 G, F, Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years, I. 24-28. 
17 Times, Jan. 3, 1845, 
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Massachusetts. With Van Buren’s policy of an inde- 
pendent treasury, Polk took over Van Buren’s political 
organization. But, after all, Polk had always been a Jack- 
sonian. He had not strayed with Calhoun into ‘‘nullifica- 
tion.’’ It was natural for him to put the administrative 
affairs of Massachusetts in the hands of Van Buren men. 
Morton was induced to accept the collectorship of Bos- 
ton. Bancroft was called to Polk’s cabinet as Secretary of 
the Navy—to the place which Henshaw had recently held 
under Tyler. But, although Polk thus gave his approval 
to the Van Buren element in the Democratic party, he was 
not able to give it entire support. The strength of the op- 
posing faction was so great that he could not prevent his 
cabinet officers from granting many favors to the friends 
of Calhoun. 

Morton saw Rantoul and Hallett at the bottom of this 
‘“nowerful conspiracy’’ which determined to cripple his 
management of Democratic affairs. Rantoul wanted the 
collectorship, and Hallett wished to take Rantoul’s place 
as district attorney. The reader will observe that Hallett 
was still aspiring to the place over which he had quarreled 
with Rantoul in the campaign of 1838. The intrigues of 
his former associates in ‘‘radical Democracy,’’ however, 
would not have disturbed Morton so much, had they 
not received ‘‘aid and encouragement from a higher 
source.’”** 

Behind Rantoul and Hallett, of course, was the influ- 
ence of Henshaw. When Morton was first made collector, 
Henshaw remained in the background and let his lieuten- 
ants work up the agitation against Morton. It is not to be 
presumed, however, that Henshaw was inactive. He very 
likely was laying lines at Washington to draw as many as 
possible of the minor appointments in Massachusetts to 


18 Morton to Senator Benj. Tappan of Ohio, Oct. 1, 1845, Letterbook, 
III. 66. 
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his own followers. Certainly, Morton’s recommendations 
for small jobs met constant objection and criticism from 
Washington; he had some subordinates in the Custom 
House appointed over his own objections. 

It was not until September, 1845, that Henshaw came 
into the open against Morton. Then, hearing that Morton 
had commented upon his alleged purchase of the Concord 
Freeman and the Ohio Statesman, Henshaw chose to take 
violent exception and to engage Morton in controversy. 
The upshot of it was that the Morning Post, hand-in-glove 
with Henshaw, charged Morton with ‘‘falsehood.’”® Mor- 
ton and his friends returned the compliment by publish- 
ing a series of articles to bring out the inconsistencies of 
Henshaw and his group in supporting Polk and favoring 
Calhoun. Morton declared that Henshaw’s editor of the 
Concord Freeman had indulged in ‘‘most rabid declara- 
tion in favor of Abolitionism, putting in the background 
even Garrison himself.’’ How would Henshaw’s Southern 
friends like that !?° 

In the meantime the ‘‘ Post clique’’ had hurled three 
accusations at Morton. He was an Abolitionist. He was 
arbitrary in his removals from the Custom House. He was 
hostile to immigrants and Roman Catholics. 

The first charge that Morton while governor had fa- 
vored Abolitionists in his appointments appeared during 
February, 1845. A group calling itself the ‘‘Democratic 
Party of Charlestown’’ forwarded resolutions against 
Morton to the Georgian politician, Colquitt. Morton at 
once followed them with a letter to Senator Atherton of 
New Hampshire. Morton stated that the Democratic meet- 
ing from which the resolutions had been sent consisted of 
only twenty-five citizens out of a town of ten thousand, 


19 Morton to Tappan, Greene, and Henshaw, Letterbook, III. 53-89. 
20 Morton to Brand, Dec. 8, 1845, Letterbook, IIT. 82. 
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and he disposed of the charge as falsehood.” He clearly 
demonstrated that he was not sympathetic with Abolition- 
ists when he began to reorganize the personnel of the fed- 
eral offices in Massachusetts. His letters to Cave Johnson, 
Postmaster-General, to R. J. Walker, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, re- 
peatedly opposed the suggestion of an Abolitionist for 
any office.” And yet in December, 1845, when his con- 
firmation in the collectorship came before the Senate, his 
enemies objected specifically on the ground that he fa-- 
vored Abolitionists. He cited his defense of a slave- 
holder’s rights in the Griffith case, to which we have 
referred above, to affirm his faithfulness to the Consti- 
tution. He wrote to Bancroft that he was opposed to both 
Abolition and slavery.” 

Morton disapproved positively of Abolitionist methods, 
and he held that slavery could only be removed by the 
people of those states in which it existed. But, into new 
territories where the federal government had full juris- 
diction, he thought that the evil slave system should not 
be admitted. 

The second charge that Morton arbitrarily removed 
occupants of offices under him in the Custom House and 
made unworthy appointments was pushed so successfully 
that he was drawn into controversy with his superiors at 
Washington. His own attitude added to his difficulties. 
Blunt in expressing his opinion and persistent in urging 
his recommendations, he informed the cabinet at Wash- 
ington that the Tyler-Henshaw appointee to the collec- 
torship at Fall River, whom the Atlas had nicknamed 
‘‘Peanut’’ Leland, was a disgrace to the district; that the 

21 Morton to Atherton, Feb. 21, 1845, Letterbook, III. 122. 


22 Morton to Johnson, Walker, Bancroft, and others, Letterbook, ITI. 8 ff. 
28 Morton to Bancroft, Dec. 26, 1845, Letterbook, III. 95. See above, p. 44. 
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candidate considered at Washington for the collectorship 
in Newburyport was mediocre; that he would not dis- 
charge a certain Whig official whom he had found to be ex- 
ceptionally fitted to serve the public. Morton refused to 
remove officeholders for political reasons solely. Out of 
eleven removals, eight, he said, had been on the ‘“princi- 
ple ground of politics’? for they were ‘‘decided Whigs,”’ 
but the other three men had been ‘‘inferior.’’ He said, in 
short, that he believed in ‘‘rotation in office’? because it 
tended to prevent stagnation; but he took the whole party 
into consideration and he would not give his patronage to 
any one clique.”* 

It was by dismissal from the Custom House of a George 
Gibson, however, that Morton brought down upon his 
head the most censure and opposition. He had found Gib- 
son ‘‘totally unfit’’; but Gibson had influential friends 
who won a hearing from Bancroft and Walker. Bancroft 
as a personal favor urged that Morton retain Gibson. 
Morton refused. Then he learned that Secretary Walker 
had reappointed Gibson to his place in the Custom House. 
Morton at once remonstrated. He had taken the collector- 
ship, he declared to Bancroft, with the assurance that he 
could select his own subordinates. He had understood that 
he was to direct party affairs in Massachusetts. He of- 
fered his resignation. Bancroft disclaimed any responsi- 
bility for the appointment over Morton’s objection, but 
Gibson remained. The influence of Morton’s enemies, 
however, was not strong enough to convince Walker that 
Morton’s resignation should be accepted. Henshaw and 
his group were able only to get publicity for the accusa- 
tion that Morton made appointments arbitrarily, to call 
out from various parts of the state resolutions abusing 


24 Letters to Walker, Bancroft, and others, May-July, 1845, Letterbook, 
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him, to spread reports of antagonism between the rival 
Van Buren leaders, Bancroft and Morton, and to increase 
Morton’s fears that he might not be confirmed in office.” 
The third charge that Morton was guilty of ‘‘nativism’’ . 
was developed by his opponents out of his candid recom- 
mendation to Postmaster-General Johnson with regard 
to the post office in North Bridgewater. Of the two candi- 
dates, Michael O’Niel was said to be a ‘‘Catholic in reli- 
gion and a twaddler in politics’’ and for those reasons 
very unpopular with the citizens of the town. On the sim- 
ple ground that O’Niel was unpopular with the towns- 
people, Morton advised against his selection. An excellent 
opportunity for the Henshaw group to strengthen their 
hold upon the Irish-Catholic vote and to hurt Morton’s 
chances of confirmation by the Senate. In spite of all 
efforts to maintain a solid party behind Polk, the quar- 
rel between Morton and Henshaw was breaking into the 
Democratic party organization and opening a breach be- 
tween Calhoun and Van Buren men that could not be 
closed.” 
The Whig party also gave indications of impending dis- 
integration. To place Webster back in the Senate, the 
party managers had recourse for a third time to a sub- 
scription for $100,000. The interest upon this sum would 
meet Webster’s pecuniary difficulties, that he might de- 
vote his time to party concerns. But this time, the re- 
quest did not meet with approval from all conservatives. 
Webster’s close relations with Tyler and his jealous ac- 
tions toward Clay in the campaign of 1844 had angered 
prominent Whigs. Abbott Lawrence would not subscribe. 
25 See Morton’s letter to Bancroft, Oct. 31, 1845, Letterbook, III. 74. 


26 Morton to Johnson, Niles, June 14, Nov. 12, 1845, Letterbook, III. 14, 
77. 
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Harrison G. Otis also refused to give.” The failure of 
Webster to strike out in as strong leadership as he had 
displayed in 1830 when he had opposed Hayne and the 
South discouraged others. Emerson, although admiring 
Webster’s intellectual power, lamented ‘‘Yet he is all 
wasted.’”* Webster, however, still retained the financial 
support and political adherence of such ‘‘passive-Whigs”’ 
as John Murray Forbes.” 

Many conservatives who had not given heed to Chan- 
ning in 1837, had now come to the conviction that the an- 
nexation of Texas and the evils of slavery were insepa- 
rable. Samuel Hoar’s experiences in South Carolina led 
to a stirring mass meeting of Antislavery Whigs in Bos- 
ton. In defiance of the feelings of Whig merchants, these 
radical Whigs attacked the position of the Times and 
Polk Democrats, through them striking at the South. Old 
Whig leaders like Abbott Lawrence might still hope that 
they could strengthen commercial relations between New 
England and the South, break down differences over the 
tariff, and develop political understanding with Calhoun 
and the planters.*° But many others were rapidly coming 
to the opinion of Emerson that Massachusetts had been 
‘‘dishonoured’’ by South Carolina. No longer, said Emer- 


27 Webster, Writings and Speeches (nat. ed.), XVIII. 201; J. Schouler, ” 
“«The Whig Party in Massachusetts,’’ Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, L. 39- 
53; Morison, Harrison Gray Otis, II. 303. 

28 Kmerson, Journals, 1845, VII. 87. 

29 Forbes, Recollections, I. 118, 247. So Forbes described his own posi- 
tion in 1845 as he looked back upon it after he had left the Whig party and 
joined with Antislavery men, following Webster’s ‘‘Seventh of March’’ 
speech for the compromise of 1850. Writing to the English economist, Nas- 
sau Senior, on Sept. 30, 1861, Forbes marveled at the ‘‘ prevoyance of the 
results of our Texas land thefts’’ that Channing had exhibited in 1837 when 
he protested to Henry Clay against the annexation of Texas. 

80 Calhoun to Lawrence, May 13, 1845, ‘‘Calhoun Correspondence,’’ Am, 
Hist. Assoc, Report, 1899, II. 654, 
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son, could the Boston merchant entertain the Southern 
planter as a respected guest at his dinner table.* 

Notwithstanding the rising sounds of discord in both 
Whig and Democratic parties, their organizations were 
still intact. They offered regular tickets for the fall elec- 
tions. Governor Briggs stood again for the Whigs; the 
Democrats replaced Bancroft with Isaac Davis of Worces- 
ter, a Van Buren man like his predecessors. The Liberty 
party again proposed the name of Samuel E. Sewall, who 
had been making large gains each year. And a fourth 
party entered the campaign. During the elections in Bos- 
ton of 1844-1845, a local controversy over the water sup- 
ply gave to an extremist faction of Whigs, who called 
themselves the American Republican party, control of 
the city government. Although they gained prominence 
by happening to be on the right side of a local issue, the 
leaders felt that they had received popular approval of 
their demands for the restriction of Irish immigration.” 
They thought that they had support enough among native 
American laborers to warrant an attempt to break from 
the Whig party. As Bancroft observed to Van Buren on 
January 22, 1845: 


Mr. Webster put an engine on the Whig track, that has run 
away with the party. The Natives abjure aristocracy, and rail 
quite like agitators against the Beacon Street dictation. The end 
at this time will be their triumph; and perhaps a triumph in 
Boston will encourage them to ‘‘persevere.’’** 


Engouraged by that triumph, they nominated Henry 
Shaw of Lanesborough, former Antimason, to run against 
Briggs, Davis, and Sewall. Shaw, however, did not re- 
ceive a very cordial response. Emerson looked upon the 


31 Emerson, Journals, March, 1845, VII. 13. 

32 Times, December, 1845. 

33 Bancroft to Van Buren, Jan. 22, 1845, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
XLII, 434, 
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Native Americans as a ‘‘dog in the manger party.’’* Na- 
than Hale’s Advertiser quoted Shaw’s own statements 
of the previous year. He had deprecated any discrimina- 
tion against the foreigner for political or religious differ- 
ence. The Whig organization also turned against Shaw. 
At a caucus on November 7, 1845, in Faneuil Hall, R. C. 
Winthrop urged that no Whig should vote for either Sew- 
all or Shaw. Shaw’s party, he said, could never accom- 
plish its end outside the Whig party. Although Winthrop 
declared his sympathies with their general principles, he 
deplored their secession.** As the naturalized Irish la- 
borers generally voted with the Democrats, Morton and 
his party, of course, were opposed to any such hostile 
movement. 

The people of Massachusetts were not especially con- 
cerned over the election of 1845. More than twenty-eight 
thousand stayed away from the polls. Of the four candi- 
dates, Governor Briggs secured the largest vote, but the 
Native American movement so taxed Whig strength that 
he did not receive the necessary majority. As the Whigs 
controlled the new legislature, however, he was assured 
of reélection.* The Liberty party suffered a small loss; 

34 Emerson, Journals, VII. 115. 


35 Advertiser, Nov. 3, 8, 1845. 
86 Massachusetts Archives: 308 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor G. Briggs . . 51,638 i. Davis: 3° 2) a *3742r 
Lieut.Governor J.Reed. . . 51,365 G.Savary . . 37,712 
Liberty American Republican Seattering 
Governor S.Sewall . . 8316 H.Shaw . . 8089 454 
Lieut. Governor J.Brewster . 8363 C.Moore. . 8023 416 


Of the scattering vote for governor, over 360 went to Frederick Robinson, 
independent Democrat of Charlestown, who was the candidate of a small 
group of Democrats in Boston, Charlestown, and Essex County who formed 
a so-called Workingmen’s party. (Advertiser, Nov. 11, 1845.) 

There was a decrease of 28,301 from the total vote for governor in 1844, 
The Whigs lost 17,932; the Democrats, 17,287, and the Liberty men, 1319. 
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but, on account of greater decreases in Whig and Demo- 
cratic polls, Sewall emerged for the first time as the lead- 
ing candidate in two towns of Essex County.’ The Na- 
tive American party polled its largest vote in the urban 
centers of eastern Massachusetts, in Cambridge, Charles- 
town, Roxbury, and Boston—places, of course, where the 
Irish immigrants were more numerous.** The Democratic 
party lost so heavily that even Bristol, Hampden, and 
Berkshire counties, usually Democratic, slipped from its 
grasp.” Although there had been a general decline of in- 
terest, the destructive effects of the quarrel between Mor- 
ton and Henshaw, between Van Buren and Calhoun men, 


87 Sewall led in Georgetown and Manchester. He made a gain of 21 
votes in Manchester, but on account of the great decrease in other party 
totals, there is no accuracy in ascribing his gain to either Whig or Demo- 
cratic accessions. 

38 Shaw secured no votes in either Nantucket or Dukes County, only 8 in 
Franklin, and 38 in Hampshire. At least 80 per cent. of his vote was cast in 
Suffolk, Middlesex, Essex, Worcester, and Norfolk. Owing chiefly to the large 
falling off in the general vote, Shaw was able to carry 5 towns: Gloucester, 
West Cambridge, Provincetown, Truro, and New Ashford. 

In an endeavor to determine the partisan sources of the American Re- 
publican vote, a comparative study was made of the gubernatorial returns 
for 1844 and 1845 in 36 towns which showed a significant number of bal- 
lots for Shaw: 

1 town seemed to give Shaw Democratic votes, 

2 towns seemed to give Shaw Whig votes, 

7 towns seemed to give Shaw mostly Whig votes, 
26 towns were indeterminable owing to the large decrease in ballots cast. - 

Democrats in Taunton gave Shaw enough votes to throw the town to the 
Whigs; but Provincetown and Salem displayed Democratic gains, indicating 
that Shaw drew Whig support. While the Liberty vote in 24 of these towns 
decreased somewhat, that shrinkage was probably due as much to general 
lack of interest in the election as to a shift to Shaw’s following. There is 
no way to trace such a change, short of comparing the signed ballots of 
individual voters, and they are not available. In view of the contemporary 
opinion of Bancroft and Winthrop given above and the indications of this 
analysis, the Native American party of 1845 seems to have had a Whig 
character. 

39 The Democrats received only 35 per cent. of the total vote cast and 
carried only 114 towns—a loss of 16, 
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were evidently more responsible for the disaster. That, 
moreover, was the opinion of Morton. 

Writing to Senator Fairfield of Maine, on January 23, 
1846, Morton insisted that the noise of the Morning Post 
and Henshaw’s friends must not be taken for the ‘‘voice 
of the party’’ in Massachusetts, for they were only the 
old Tyler-Calhoun faction. Yet so blighting had been the 
effect of their factiousness, said Morton, that they had 
driven the Democratic vote down from over fifty thousand 
to about thirty thousand. Unconcerned with the losses 
of the Democratic party, the Post clique continued its 
efforts to discredit him. While this faction was supported 
by only five of twenty-four Democratic newspapers in 
Massachusetts and by only four or five thousand of the 
fifty thousand Democrats in the state, said Morton, they 
obtained three-fourths of the favors distributed by the 
national government; so influential were Henshaw, 
Greene, Hallett, and Rantoul in Washington. To Mor- 
ton’s dismay, this group which really was conspiring to 
break down the Democratic Administration, was now al- 
lowed by Polk to ‘‘monopolize almost all the offices.’’ Be- 
sides Nathaniel Green, postmaster, and Rantoul, district 
attorney, the Post clique held the naval agency, the naval 
store keepership, and six of the ten minor collectorships. 
Of the rest, two or three were held by Whigs, and but one 
or two by ‘‘inactive, honest Democrats.’’*? The Van Buren 
party, making up nine-tenths of the Democratic voters, 
was ‘‘proscribed.”’ 

During the first four months of 1846, Morton was so 
hounded by the ‘‘indefatigable intrigues’’ of the Post 
faction and by ‘‘secret movements at Washington’’ 

40 Morton to Fairfield, Jan. 23, 1846, Letterbook, III. 102. According to 
Stimpson’s Directory of Boston, I. H. Wright was navy agent under Mor- 


ton. Morton elsewhere names 8. J. Thomas as the naval storekeeper, The 
six other collectors were: Leland, Adams, Stacy, Jackson, Hinckley, Pease. 
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against his confirmation in the collectorship that he de- 
clared to Senator Tappan: 


I have repented in sackcloth and ashes that I did not follow 

my own judgment and your advice in refusing the Collector- 
ship.* 
His fighting spirit and his pride, however, had been 
aroused by the interference of Henshaw with his preroga- 
tives as party leader. Following previous custom, he had 
expected as collector to dispense national patronage and 
to direct party affairs. And Morton did not care to follow 
in Rantoul’s footsteps and to suffer the disgrace of be- 
ing removed by Senatorial disapproval.” 

Hoping to prejudice Southern Senators, Henshaw and 
Hallett pressed the charge that Morton had favored the 
Abolitionists, that in fact he was himself an Abolitionist. 
The Post recalled as proof of this assertion Morton’s let- 
ter, which Hallett had printed in the Advocate on Novem- 
ber 15, 1837. To defeat this move, Morton declared that 
his opposition to slavery in 1837 had no connection with 
the Abolitionist movement. And he was right. His public 
statements in 1837 showed him to occupy the same posi- 
tion as the conservative Samuel Hoar. They both looked 
upon slavery as evil, opposed its further extension in new 
territory, and advocated its removal by constitutional 
means; that is, by the people of the states concerned. Such 
an opinion was very different from the views of Garrison 
or even the political Abolitionists who made up the Lib- 
erty party and demanded action by the federal govern- 
ment.‘ Such distinctions, even if true, did not trouble 


41 Morton to Tappan, April 21, 1846; Morton to Bancroft, May 11, 1846, 
Leiterbook, III. 148, 150. 

42 Morton to Bancroft, to Tappan, Feb. 19, Feb. 27, 1846, Letterbook, 
lie LOTSA, 

43 Morton to Bancroft, Jan. 13, 1846, Letterbook, ITI. 99. Morton to 
Eddy, Feb. 21, 1846, Letterbook, TIT. 121. See above, p. 213. 

44 Niles’ Register, LV. 222. 
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Morton’s enemies. They hammered on the charge that he 
was an Abolitionist, and they insisted also that he was 
hostile to the Irish Catholics. 

In several letters to friends in the Senate and to the 
Postmaster-General, Morton went over carefully his pro- 
cedure in the matter of the post office at North Bridge- 
water. He had recommended Reynolds over O’Niel solely 
on the ground that O’Niel was unpopular in the com- 
munity. In defense of himself, Morton called attention to 
the number of Catholics who held office under him in the 
Custom House. That he was not hostile to Catholics would 
be attested by his actions as judge in the trial of the rioters 
who had burned the Ursuline Convent in 1834 and by the 
warm friendship of Catholics which he had enjoyed from 
that time.* Writing to Bancroft, Morton expressed as- 
tonishment that he particularly should be charged with 
‘‘nativism.’’ Why, he had worked with Bancroft to re- 
move from the constitution of Massachusetts those pro- 
visions which were disadvantageous to Catholies.*° 

Henshaw, Hallett, and Greene completed their campaign 
against Morton with a petition to the Senate from the 
Suffolk County committee. Morton’s confirmation as col- 
lector at Boston, it declared, would not be acceptable to 
the Democratic party in Massachusetts. Recognizing the 
handiwork of Henshaw, Morton wrote to Senator Fair- 
field of Maine that the petition was got up by the ‘‘clique’’ 
and that, of the twenty-eight members of the county com- 
mittee, only eleven had signed the paper.” In spite of 

45 Morton to Niles, Atherton, Johnson, and Burke, Feb. 12-25, 1846, 
Letterbook, IIT. 107-132. 

46 Morton to Bancroft, Feb. 26, 1846, Letterbook, III. 135. 

47 Morton to Fairfield, April 4, 1846, Letterbook, III. 143. In the same 
letter Morton brought to light the activities of a certain Hammond Whitney, 
husband of Henshaw’s niece. Whitney held a position as weigher in the 


Custom House and served as ‘‘errand boy’’ for Morton’s enemies. Morton 
intimated that he could prove Whitney both a forger and a perjurer. Mor- 
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Henshaw’s plots, the appointment of Morton was finally 
ratified by the Senate. 

Morton had expected some resistance from Southern 
Senators because he had spoken against slavery. He had 
thought that Lewis Cass might also oppose him because he 
had favored Van Buren over Cass in the preceding cam- 
paign. But thanks to Tappan, Niles, Fairfield, Atherton, 
and other friends in the Senate and special emissaries 
in his behalf, such as Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, 
no prejudices were allowed to hold up his appoint- 
ment.** Morton now felt that he had been recognized as 
the party leader in Massachusetts. He began to lay plans 
with Pliny Merrick, John A. Bolles, and others of the Van 
Buren group for a new Democratic paper in Boston. The 
Morning Post was entirely out of the question. Hallett. 
and Greene had gone too far in Henshaw’s schemes. The 
Times and Bay State Democrat, since Josselyn had left 
on March 31, 1845, had been too much interested in other 
things to give much attention to party affairs. It is not re- 
corded whether the arrangements were completed; but the 
Free Soil movement burst upon the Democratic party and 
probably shattered Morton’s plans beyond repair.” 

The United States had gone to war with Mexico. Un- 
able to get satisfactory response in regard to the contro- 
versy over Texas and American claims for damages, 
President Polk recommended to Congress that it recog- 


ton, however, did not press his charges. It was not until August that he 
forced an investigation of Whitney’s accounts. Then, rather than create 
misunderstanding and hard feeling by doing so himself, he requested William 
Parmenter, naval officer, to make the examination. On September 20, 1846, 
Morton reported to R. J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, that Whitney’s 
accounts from informal examination showed padding of $66.95 and re- 
quested that Walker order an official examination by some other officer. 
(See Morton’s Letterbook, III. 143-177.) 

48 Morton to P. T. Homer, Niles, Tappan, March 23, April 7, 21, 1846, 
Letterbook, iII. 140-147. 

49 Morton to Merrick, July 13, 1846, Letterbook, III. 167. 
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nize the state of war which existed ‘‘by the act of Mexico. 
herself.’’ On May 12, 1846, Congress had declared war.” 

Polk had not obtained the entire support of Massa- 
chusetts men in this course. His Secretary of the Navy, 
Bancroft, would not approve. Perhaps Bancroft was re- 
strained by his close relations with Van Buren, who had 
refused to endorse the annexation of Texas. Morton’s 
associations with Van Buren were equally close, but he 
seems to have kept silence. Henshaw’s devotion to Cal- 
houn is proof enough that he favored the war with 
Mexico. The Democrats, however, were no more divided 
over the war than the Whigs.” 

Although Webster offered no resistance to the decla- 
ration of war, John Davis, now back in the Senate, cast 
his vote in opposition. Following Webster’s example, 
some conservative Whigs had no objection to the cam- 
paign against Mexico. Others opposed Polk’s manage- 
ment for party reasons. To them the connection of slav- 
ery with the war was of no concern. But younger Whigs, 
led by Sumner, Palfrey, and C. F. Adams, protested vio- 
lently. Their disagreement with the conservative Whigs 
marks the beginning of the Free Soil movement.” 

This division of opinion in Massachusetts was wid- 
ened by the convictions of such Transcendentalists as 
Theodore Parker and Emerson. Parker, who had been 
startling conservative Unitarians in Boston with the 
‘‘naturalism’’ of his theology, now began an active cam- 
paign against slavery which in the ’fifties led him into 
fugitive slave ‘‘forays’’ with Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Samuel Gridley Howe, and other fighting Aboli- 

50 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, IV. 442. 

51 Loring, Hundred Boston Orators, p. 564; G. P. Garrison, Westward Ex- 
tension, pp. 204-205. 


52 For Webster’s opinion see J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States, 
I. 86-87. 
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tionists.** Looking back from 1859 upon the declaration 
of war with Mexico, Parker revealed the spirit which 
animated him in 1846: 


Obedient to the whip of the Slave Power, which hag-rides the 
nation still, the American Government—not the people, nor even 
Congress—plunged us into a wicked contest with Mexico, she 
clearly in the right, we notoriously in the wrong.” 


Emerson felt that New England was shamed by the in- 
action of its representatives and he sorrowed over the 
fact that there were ‘‘no great captains.’’ ‘‘The Satanic 
genius of the rabble at Washington,’’ he said, had gauged 
Webster and Governor Briggs accurately ; for, when the 
President proclaimed war, only such Senators as Ben- 
ton and Calhoun, who could afford to remain silent, were 
found to dissent from Polk’s decision. Webster’s ‘‘great 
proportions only exposed his defect.’”* In so disposing 
of Briggs, however, Emerson was not quite accurate. A 
company of Massachusetts volunteers had received recog- 
nition from the state legislature as militia, but Briggs 
refused to give commissions to the officers, unless they 
agreed that they would not march beyond the boundaries 
of Massachusetts.” 

Emerson watched Edward Everett make an opportune 
retirement from politics on May 1, 1846, to the presi- 
dency of Harvard College, and observed with biting sar- 
casm his ‘‘political brothers come as if to bring him to 
the convent door.’ From Robert C. Winthrop, Whig 


58 T, W. Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays, Ch. V, ‘‘The Fugitive Slave 
Epoce.’’ 

54 J, Weiss, Parker, II. 493. 

55 Emerson, Journals, VII. 193, 218, 219. 

56 Morton to Marcy, July 25, 1846, Letterbook, III. 173. 

5? Emerson, Journals, VII. 166. C. H. Van Tyne, Letters of Webster, 
p. 331. Everett wrote, July 6, 1846, that he was ‘‘an usher and police magis- 
trate combined . . . I feel already as if rottenness had entered into my 
bones . . . the step was false.’’ 
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Congressman for Boston, Emerson could hardly look for 
progressive leadership, but he was disgusted with Win- 
throp’s ‘‘ready adhesion to Southern policy,’’ surpass- 
ing ‘‘even the swift sequaciousness of his constituents.’’** 

In Emerson’s opinion, New England was really not 
held to acceptance of the slave system by the ‘‘weari- 
some constitutional argument’’ of ‘‘misleading Whig 
parties and good-boy statesmen,’’ but by material in- 
terests: 


Cotton thread holds the union together; unites John C. Cal- 
houn and Abbott Lawrence. Patriotism [is] for holidays and 
summer evenings, with music and rockets, but cotton thread is 
the wnion.°® 


The material interest of the community entered even into 
its religion, said HKmerson, for the Christianity of the 
Brattle Square Unitarian Church was— 


a compound of force, or the best Diagonal line that can be drawn 
between Jesus Christ and Abbott Lawrence. 


Emerson recognized the genius of Lawrence for build- 
ing cities and developing manufacturing to the benefit of 
civilization; but he felt that Lawrence shared with the 
Southerners a ‘‘hatred of labor’’ and that he too ‘‘ bought 
slaves’’—the Irish immigrants who worked in his mills.” 

In hope that they might come nearer together ‘‘upon 
the great questions that now agitate the country’? Law- 
rence was continuing the friendly correspondence with 
Calhoun which we have already noted. On March 30 he - 
wrote to introduce the historian Prescott and Charles 
Sumner, with the wish that whatever their political dif- 
ferences from Calhoun, they might be his personal friends. 

58 Emerson, Journals, VII, 220; VIII. 308, July, 1852, Emerson charac- 
terizes Winthrop as saying: ‘‘I am, as you see, a man virtuously inclined, 
and only corrupted by my profession of politics.’’ 


59 Ibid., VII. 201, 232. 
60 [bid., VII. 197, 299 (June 27, 1847). 
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By July, 1846, however, the Walker tariff had been passed 
in deference to Southern interests and contrary to pro- 
tectionist principles. Lawrence now wrote Calhoun to 
protest against ‘‘glaring absurdities in the bill’’ and to 
declare that two-thirds of the people were against it. It 
would reduce the national revenue $5,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000, and it was particularly hostile to manufacturers of 
cotton. He appealed to Calhoun to make himself a ‘‘na- 
tional man, as you have done in the settlement of Ore- 
gon.’’ But Lawrence foresaw that Calhoun would never 
adopt a course so contrary to his stand against protec- 
tion in the days of nullification: 

- If yourself and others however are resolved on trying an ex- 
periment I can only say we must take our chance with you in 
maintaining ourselves as well as we can.* 


In a sense, here was the difficulty between North and 
South. Here was the canker that could not be rooted out. 
While Lawrence, and the conservative Whigs for whom 
he stood, could sympathize with the Southerner’s posi- 
tion in society as a slaveholder and could resist the Abo- 
litionists with similar determination, they could not 
eradicate economic jealousies. They could not prevent 
estrangement over conflicting material interests. 

This letter, moreover, gives just a glimpse of what 
lay in the future. As yet, familiar and friendly relations 
still continued between Boston merchant and Southern 
planter, but the Boston merchant no longer spoke for the 
whole Whig party in Massachusetts. During the summer 
of 1846, the disagreement which had been growing under- 
neath the surface came into full view. 

In a series of articles on ‘‘The Slave Power,’’ the Bos- 
ton Whig traced the historical development of slavery in 
the United States, and under the caption, ‘‘ Consequences 


61 A, Lawrence to Calhoun, ‘‘ Calhoun Correspondence, ’’ Am. Hist. Assoc. 
Report, 1899, II. 1079-1086. 
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of Cottoning to It in the North,’’ charged that Nathan 
Appleton and his manufacturing and financial circle had 
encouraged Polk to begin the war with Mexico by giving 
up their opposition to the annexation of Texas in No- 
vember, 1845. The correspondent of the Whig evidently 
thought that Polk’s policy was impelled solely by a de- 
sire to increase slave territory. Students of Polk’s Diary 
know, of course, that this was not the case. Polk was a 
political descendant of Andrew Jackson, a son of the 
frontier whose conscience was not wounded by the sight 
of a black man in bondage, whose patriotism urged him 
to expand the bounds of his country to meet its ‘‘mani- 
fest destiny.’’* 

On August 8, 1846, Appleton wrote to the Whig in ex- 
planation of his side of the affair. Sumner, Palfrey, and 
Adams had asked him to supply funds for issuing pam- 
phlets against the admission of Texas. He had declined on 
November 10, 1845, for two reasons. First, Texas. had 
already been admitted by vote of both houses of Congress 
and there remained only the formality of ratifying its 
constitution to give it complete status as a state in the 
Union. As the next Congress was sure to be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of accepting Texas into the Union, he 
thought further opposition entirely useless. In the second 
place, among the papers which he was asked to assist in 
distributing were, to his ‘‘unmingled disgust,’’ vicious 
attacks upon the Constitution, and he would not partici- 
pate in their circulation. Appleton’s letter to Sumner, 
Adams, and Palfrey made the second objection more 
specific than it appeared in the Whig. To those gentle- 
men, he declared that he could not associate with the 
Abolitionists who cried ‘‘Accursed be the Union’’—a di- 
rect reference to Garrison’s article in the Liberty Bell, 
a book printed for the Antislavery Fair of 1845. 


62 J. K. Polk, Diary, 4 vols., Chicago, 1910. 
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‘When the articles on ‘‘The Slave Power’’ appeared 
over the signature of Palfrey in pamphlet form during 
October, 1846, Appleton at once requested that his let- 
ters to Sumner, Adams, and Palfrey and to the Whig also 
be published along with Palfrey’s pamphlet. Palfrey 
made a heated reply, loaded with additional charges and 
complaints of mistreatment by Appleton’s friends. Aside 
from its merits, which any candid reader of the corre- 
spondence will concede were on the side of Appleton, this 
controversy between representatives of the old and the 
new Whigs was significant. It came before the public on 
the eve of the fall elections, and its sharpness revealed 
clearly that the disagreement between the two factions 
was approaching dangerously near to dissolution of the 
Whig party.” 

Both factions, however, supported Governor Briggs 
for reélection. The Democrats again offered Isaac Davis. 
Sewall was renominated by the Liberty party. Francis 
Baylies, former Jacksonian and later Whig, took Henry 
Shaw’s place at the head of the Native American ticket. 
Briggs was again successful. While he was making a gain 
of three thousand, the Democrats lost over four thou- 
sand.** 

63 The Slave Power; Correspondence of Nathan Appleton and J. G. Pal- 
frey, 1846. Palfrey’s father and brothers had migrated from Boston to 


Louisiana where they had bought plantations and become slaveowners. 
64 Massachusetts Archives: 309 towns making legal returns. 


Whig Democratic 
Governor G. Briggs=. * 54,801 dee avise | iy a amoU io” 
Lieut.Governor J. Reed . . 54,672 G. Hood. . . 33,824 
Liberty Native American Scattering 
Governor S.Sewall. . 9,997 F. Baylies . 3423+ 484 
Lieut.Governor J.Brewster . 10,134 C. Moore . 3425 270 


The total vote declined 4008. The Democrats won only 90 towns, a loss 
of 24, They lost Berkshire, Hampden, and Bristol counties this year by un- 
mistakable margins. They received only 32 per cent. of the total vote cast. 
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The Democratic share of the total vote fell to the low- 
est point that it had reached since 1834—a time also when 
four parties were in the field. One might think at first, 
therefore, that the Democratic party of 1846 faced-a 
situation similar to that of 1834 when the Antimasonic 
and Workingmen’s parties contained many Democrats. 
But in view of the Whig character of both the Liberty 
and the Native American movements, it is not likely that 
a comparable situation existed in 1846. Perhaps some 
Democratic voters went into the third and fourth parties, 
but not to such an extent as to be primarily responsible 
for the decline of the Democratic party ; rather, its losses 
were due to the efforts of the group about Henshaw. To 
destroy the influence of Van Buren leaders and to carry 
the Democratic party of Massachusetts into sympathy 
with the Southern wing of the party, seems to have been 
the ambition of Henshaw and his friends. Instead of ac- 
complishing that end, they succeeded in breaking up the 
party. They drove Antislavery Democrats from the 
ranks. Rather than vote for Southern principles, even if 
Isaac Davis were a Van Buren man, many stayed away 
from the polls altogether. 

The Whig increase does not seem to indicate a revival 
of interest so much as a return to their former allegiance 
of those who had voted for Shaw in 1845. Baylies lost 
over four thousand of the previous Native American 
votes. And as the total vote declined, it is hard to main- 
tain that latent Whig votes were cast. Although the con- 
troversy between Palfrey and Appleton had burst out 
just before the election, the radical Whig element did not 
desert the party. The Boston Daily Whig supported 
Briggs. 

The Liberty party advanced to the greatest vote yet 
given to any Abolitionist candidate for governor. Politi- 
cal Antislavery sentiment was growing stronger over the 
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whole state. Sewall made a distinct gain in spite of a gen- 
eral decline of interest in elections. Perhaps his gain was 
due to some temporary additions of regular Democrats 
and Whigs; but from considerations just mentioned, it 
seems more likely that those who were disgruntled with 
Democratic or Whig programs either accepted the situa- 
tion and stayed within the ranks, or else remained away 

from the polls. The increase of the Liberty party in 1846 
seems to have been independent and positive, drawn 
from the latent vote of Massachusetts. 

The group about Henshaw appeared to have no regrets 
over the misfortunes of the Democratic party, for it con- 
tinued to intrigue against Morton. So successful, more- 
over, was Henshaw’s influence upon members of Polk’s 
cabinet that control of appointments, once part of the 
collector’s power, slipped from Morton’s hands. Light- 
house keepers on Cape Cod were removed without his 
‘‘knowledge or desire.’’ Polk’s original appointee to the 
collectorship at New Bedford was ousted by the ‘‘clan- 
destine’’ efforts of Henshaw. Morton complained to 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury. He laid the whole 
ease before Clifford, Attorney-General. He protested to 
Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, that such factional in- 
trigues were ruinous to the party in a time when the 
‘‘dreadful question about slavery’’ had taken on a “‘ worse 
aspect than on any former occasion.’”®” 

Now, to complete Morton’s difficulties as the party 
leader in Massachusetts, he found that Bancroft had de- 
serted him, presumably for an understanding with the 
faction of Henshaw, Hallett, Greene, and Rantoul. Mor- 
ton became aware of Bancroft’s change of heart when 
the Hampden Statesman at Springfield secured the 
‘eoncession of publishing the laws of the United States 


65 Letters to Walker, Clifford, Bancroft, and others, February-May, 1847, 
Letterbook, III. 216-253. 
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in place of the Pittsfield Sun. Morton was surprised that 
a paper which not only was the youngest and had the 
fewest subscribers in the community but which also had 
been abusing him should be selected. He pressed for ex- 
planations. When Bancroft was questioned by Morton’s 
friend, John Mills, he ‘‘preemptorily denied . . . that 
he had any knowledge or agency in the matter.’’ But 
Morton was not satisfied. He inquired of Buchanan, Sec- 
retary of State. Buchanan assured Morton that, as he © 
knew nothing about the Hampden Statesman, he had 
made the selection ‘‘at the special request of and to oblige 
Mr. B ”’ Sarcastically attributing Bancroft’s con- 
flicting statements to ‘‘wnaccountable forgetfulness,”’ 
Morton thereafter avoided political confidences with 
him. 

Morton tried to rally the Democrats of Massachusetts 
to maintain a semblance of the old party strength when 
Polk came to New England. But Morton would not, if he 
could, place the friends of Henshaw on his committee to 
prepare for the President’s visit. He chose Merrick, Isaac 
Davis, Childs, and others who had been associated with 
him in the cause of Van Buren. Dissension had so 
broken into the party that united action was out of the 
question. Underneath the personal rivalry between Mor- 
ton and Henshaw lay irreconcilable differences over the _ 
question of slavery. While Morton was striving to hold 
the Democrats of Massachusetts in loyalty to Van Buren 
and to give an Antislavery character to the party, Hen- 
shaw’s aids, Hallett and Greene of the Morning Post, 
campaigned for Southern interests. They broadcasted 


66 Morton to P. Allen of the Pittsfield Sun, May 14, 1847, Letterbook, 
IIT. 255. It will be recalled that Apollos Munn, owner of the Hampden 
Statesman, had been editor of a Northampton paper controlled by Bancroft 
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pp: 219, 234. 
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Jackson’s famous toast, ‘‘The Union—It Must Be Pre- 
served,’’ but they meant to have it serve the purposes of 
Calhoun. They commended Polk for protecting the Un- 
ion against Mexico; but they had in mind the satisfac- 
tion of the South with the addition of slave territory. 

Having deprived the collector of his control over the 
national patronage, Henshaw’s faction gained enough 
influence in local town and county committees throughout 
the state to dominate the Democratic convention. Greene 
was chosen president of the meeting at Worcester on Sep- 
tember 22, 1847, and Hallett was elected chairman of the 
state committee. Under their direction, the convention set 
aside Isaac Davis and nominated Caleb Cushing of New- 
buryport for the governorship. Cushing, as we have al- 
ready noted, had left the Whig party to support Tyler. 
After serving on a special mission to China, he had con- 
tinued in support of Tyler’s Administration. When war 
had been declared upon Mexico, he recruited a regiment 
in Massachusetts and became its colonel. At the time of 
his nomination he was on the march against Mexico as a 
brigadier-general. His ‘‘patriotism and fidelity to the 
honor and glory of the Union”’ and, we might add, his 
well-known sympathy with Southern views gave Hen- 
shaw’s group an excellent opportunity to appeal to the 
conservatism of Massachusetts. 

With resolutions supporting Polk, condemning Whig 
attacks upon the Walker tariff and the subtreasury, and 
endorsing Morton’s policies as governor, the conven- 
tion would have been content to rest; but the friends of 
Morton, though thus far unsuccessful, could not be en- 
tirely subdued. Amasa Walker, a Boston merchant who 
had retired to North Brookfield, former Antimason and 
temperance worker, presented a resolution against the 
extension of slavery into any territory which the United 
States should thereafter acquire. There was an immedi- 
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ate uproar in the convention. Shouts from all sides, said 
the Whig Advertiser, to table Walker’s suggestion at 
once! Hallett, who was floor-manager of the convention, 
would not permit such arbitrary suppression. He gave 
Walker a chance to speak. After Walker’s plea, Hallett 
dismissed the resolution with the remark that it would 
be time enough to consider the matter when additional 
territory had been acquired. Then, Walker’s suggestion - 
was tabled. But, although defeated at every turn in this 
conservative convention, the Van Buren Democrats had 
forced the party to face the question of slavery. The af- 
fair pointed ominously toward the approaching events 
of 1848.% 

The Advertiser made fun of the Democrats over their 
dissensions. They probably found difficulty, it said, in ob- 
taining ‘‘a gentleman willing to be a candidate for Gov- 
ernor for 16 or 17 years’’ without election (an obvious 
reference to Morton’s long candidacy). So, they had 
chosen a man ‘‘who is out of the country, and will not 
be troubled by the use made of his name.’’ But the Whig 
convention also ran into trouble.® It renominated Briggs 
and after much opposition presented Webster for the 
presidency; but the activities of Sumner, Adams, and 
Palfrey made its sessions stormy. Playing up the differ- _ 
ences between city and country Whigs, these radicals 
claimed that Boston conservatives suppressed true Whig 
feeling, that the country Whigs were bitter against the 
war with Mexico and against the extension of slave terri- 
tory. Notwithstanding such claims, however, the conven- 
tion of 1847 passed only mild resolutions against Polk’s 
management of the war. It rejected Palfrey’s resolution 
that it refuse to support all candidates for the presidency 


68 Morning Post, Sept. 22, 1847. 
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except those who were known to oppose the extension of 
slavery.” 

The Liberty party again placed Sewall in nomination 
to oppose the conservatism of both Democrats and 
Whigs. Baylies was renominated by the Native American 
party, although its program was now practically eclipsed 
by the controversy over the Mexican War. 

The candidacy of Cushing raised the Democratic vote 
over six thousand, but Briggs though falling behind a 
thousand votes secured a majority and won reélection. 
Both Sewall and Baylies lost ground.” In reaching con- 
clusions as to the causes of these fluctuations, one must 
bear in mind that the country was in the midst of war. 
Patriotic emotions swept over and altered party lines. 
Briggs’ loss may have been due as much to his coolness 
toward the war as to anything. The Liberty party’s de- 
cline also may have been due to similar feelings; for no 
doubt, many voters who were hostile to the slave system, 
did not think that the development of the United States 
at the expense of Mexico meant unavoidably the exten- 
sion of slavery. The decline of the Native American party 
may be ascribed to the same causes that were respon- 
sible for its losses in 1846. As the Whig leaders were fre- 
quently stating their opposition to unrestricted immi- 
gration, Whig laborers in the Native American party 
returned to their old allegiance. 


70 Advertiser, Sept. 29, 1847. 
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Whig Democratic 
Governor G. Briggs . . 53,742 C. Cushing . . 39,398 
Lieut. Governor J. Reed . . 53,937 H. Cushman. . 39,685 
Liberty Natwe American Scattering 
Governor 8. Sewall . . 9193 F. Baylies . 2876 234 
Lieut. Governor J. Brewster . 9080 C. Moore . 2980 381 


The total vote increased 3527 but it was still 28,782 behind the vote cast 
in 1844, 
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Cushing’s prominence in the war drew patriotic sup- 
port to his party. It may have brought some ultra-con- 
servative Whig votes, especially in the Newburyport dis- 
trict, to the Democrats. With the support of the Morning 
Post, he certainly received a maximum vote from Hen- 
shaw’s following. And since they were officeholders under 
Polk, Morton and others in the Van Buren faction could 
hardly repudiate the Administration by refusing to vote 
for a man so prominently concerned in the Mexican War. 
As the regular party nominee, Cushing won the vote of 
consistently Democratic towns in Berkshire, in Hamp- 
den, in Middlesex, and the rural towns of Bristol and 
Plymouth counties. 

All of these considerations taken together seem suffi- 
cient to explain the increase of the Democratic vote for 
governor in 1847, in spite of the fact that the candidate 
had been a long-time opponent of Democracy and an ac- 
tive Whig politician. For the moment, the pressing issue 
of slavery was held in check by adroit leadership, and di- 
vision of the party was prevented by patriotism and 
habitual response to appeals from the party organization. 

The quarrel between Henshaw’s group and Morton 
continued on into the following year. Morton would not 
let the disturbance over the collectorship at New Bedford 
subside. Hallett and Greene charged that Morton had 
written to Washington to prevent the selection of T. G. 
Coffin, one of his own personal friends, as district at- 
torney. Morton was obliged to explain to Coffin that he 
had not opposed Coffin but had recommended Pliny Mer- 
rick. Hallett then attacked Morton directly. Boasting 
that he had in his possession a copy of Morton’s letter 
to Bancroft which misstated facts concerning himself 
and his ambitions to be district attorney, Hallett insinu- 
ated that Morton had used questionable methods. Mor- 
ton took up the matter with Bancroft, and easily discov- 
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ered that Hallett had based his accusations upon his own 
imagination.” 

For his part, Morton retaliated against the Henshaw 
faction by assailing the character of Nathaniel Greene, 
who had been postmaster of Boston since the days when 
Henshaw, Dunlap, and Greene himself organized the 
Statesman party and won Jackson’s patronage. Morton 
wrote to Cave Johnson, Postmaster-General, and strongly 
opposed the reappointment of Greene, on account of his 
length of service, his moral character, his residence out- 
side the city, and his associates. Morton was less re- 
served in an informal letter to Senator Niles, Demo- 
cratic leader in Connecticut. He told Niles that Greene 
was guilty of ‘‘intemperance,’’ ‘‘libertinism,’’ and 
‘“black-leg associates.’’? A worse man politically but not 
morally, he declared, could be found. But even from a 
political point of view, Greene was unfit for office, said 
Morton, because he had joined a Clay club at the last 
election. And as for the suggestion of Hallett for the 
place, why, he was ‘‘less desirable’’ than Greene!” 

Both factions had descended to the muck of slanderous 
personalities. Although he could not restrain himself, 
Morton read the true meaning of this sad state of affairs. 
He could never resume fair relations with Henshaw and 
his group. He, therefore, turned to the radical Demo- 
erats in New York for an understanding in hope that the 
‘‘Barnburners,’’ with whom Van Buren was associated, 
might dominate the national Democratic convention at 
Baltimore. To John A. Dix, Senator from New York, 
Morton wrote expressing such desires. It was ‘‘quite time 
that they asserted their rights and let the South know 


72 Letters to Senator Dix of New York, to Coffin, to Bancroft, January- 
September, 1848, Letterbook, III. 289-377. 

73 Letters to Johnson, to Niles, Feb. 15, 28, 1848, Letterbook, III. 304, 
309. 
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that a man who disapproves of Slavery is to stand on an 
equality with a man who approves of it.’’ He had become 
so distressed with the situation that he could declare to 
Senator Niles of Connecticut that there must be a change 
of administrations. He would be willing to endure the 
‘‘federal rule’’ of a Whig president, if necessary, to over- 
turn the present régime. In May, he arranged for a per- 
sonal conference in New York City with Van Buren.” 

At this juncture Morton’s correspondence with Ban- 
croft became especially interesting. Now minister to Hng- 
land, Bancroft quite evidently felt out of touch with the 
inner politics of the party. He wrote to Morton for inti- 
mate information. But Morton had not forgotten the af- 
‘fair of the Hampden Statesman. His letter of March 24, 
five days before he wrote Niles, told Bancroft that he had 
no political news to offer that had not appeared in the 
newspapers. ‘‘T keep nobody’s secrets,’’ said Morton, 
‘‘and am in no one’s confidence.’’ As for presidential 
possibilities, he thought that the Whigs were divided be- 
tween Clay and Taylor and that the Democrats might 
choose Woodbury, Cass, Buchanan, or Dallas. The 
Democrats, he said, had better chances of ‘‘union,’’ and 
the united party would win. But, as we have just seen, 
Morton was working for something quite different from 
compromise and union, for domination of the whole party 
by the radical Antislavery wing. In regard to Polk’s Ad- 
ministration, Morton had nothing to say to Bancroft be- 
yond mild criticism of some ‘‘erroneous action.’’ He did 
not wish, he said, to expose his motives to misconstruc- 
tion. Yet to Niles, he had declared that it would be better 
to have a Whig Administration than to continue Polk in 
office.” 


74 Letters to Dix, to Niles, to John Van Buren, March 2, 29, May 12, 
1848, Letterbook, III. 318, 323, 338. 

75 Morton to Baneroft, March 24, 1848, Letterbook, III. 318, 

On May 2, 1848 (III. 334), Morton again replied to Bancroft’s in- 
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In spite of the efforts of New York radicals and the 
wishes of Van Buren men in Massachusetts, the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore gave heed to New York 
‘‘Hunkers’’ and conservatives. General Cass of Michi- 
gan, for whom Henshaw had made some demonstration 
in December, 1842, was named for the presidency on a 
platform of preservation of the Union and deference to 
Southern feelings.” 

The Barnburners broke into revolt. They called an- 
other convention at Utica on June 22, 1848, and opened 
negotiations with radical Democrats in other states for 
a new presidential ticket. Morton received communica- 
tions from Van Buren leaders in New York offering him 
the vice-presidential nomination with Van Buren. But, 
although Morton had desired to have the radical Demo- 
crats dominate, as a leading officeholder under Polk’s Ad- 
ministration he did not feel that he should bolt the party. 
He therefore wrote on June 17, 1848, to D. D. Field of 
New York: 


It is not easy for me to restrain myself in so righteous a cause, 
especially when stimulated by the ardor of three sons, who are 
anxious to rush into the fight. 


And to A. C. Flagg, another Barnburner close to Van 
Buren, Morton wrote on the same day that he was ‘‘at- 
tached to Barnburner principles,’’ but that he was re- 
strained by his subordinates in the Custom House who 
were politically dependent upon him. They would lose 
their places if he were to leave his office. He looked upon 
Van Buren as ‘‘the pure but betrayed and abused Pa- 
quiries. He remarked in this letter that many felt that Polk had followed 
‘‘expediency’’ rather than principle and that he had relied for support 
upon the ‘‘honesty of the mass of the party’’ but that he had given ‘‘the 
spoils to the sections.’’ Morton spoke in general terms, but from his own 


experience. 
76 Bancroft to Van Buren, Dec. 9, 1842, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
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triot’’ and predicted his election if the decision should 
go to the House of Representatives; but for himself, he 
could not accept the nomination as Vice-President.” 

Two days later Morton had occasion to answer more 
inquiries from Bancroft. Prophesying Taylor’s success, 
he commented upon the Barnburner movement as fol- 
lows: 

The least we can anticipate from the pending ‘‘Free Territory 
question’’ is the loss of New York. What the Utica Convention, 
now about to assemble, will do, I have not the slightest informa- 
tion, nor even a conjecture. Report says that it will nominate the 
best of all Democrats, Mr. Van Buren. But I do not believe that 
he will be a candidate.”® 


And five days after that, when the Utica convention 
had nominated Van Buren for the presidency and, in 
place of Morton, Henry Dodge of Wisconsin, Morton 
wrote to Van Buren: 


I cannot express to you my delight at the Utica nomination. I 
don’t despair of seeing you at the head of our Government once 
more. It would be the happiest day of my life. 

I fear we can do nothing for you in this state. But there are 
many true hearts here which would swell with delight at your 
success. 

I hope you and I will never (meet) again with such ingrati- 
tude and treachery as we did in a man for whom you did so 
much, and for whom I did more than any one beside yourself. 
Unpleasant as this subject is, I may have occasion to explain it 
further at some future time. I will only say now, that from the 
time of his coalition with Hallett, Greene, & Co., no one did so 
much to proscribe your friends and mine, as our late friend 
Bancroft.”® 


Morton worked openly for Van Buren in the interim 
between the Barnburner convention at Utica and the fu- 


77 Morton to Field and Flagg, June 17, 1848, Letterbook, III. 345-346. 
78 Morton to Bancroft, June 19, 1848, ibid., III. 350. 
79 Morton to Van Buren, June 24, 1848, ibid., IIT. 353. 
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sion of the Barnburners with Liberty men in the Free 
Soil convention on August 9, 1848, at Buffalo, New York. 
On July 12, he urged John Van Buren, son of the candi- 
date, to come to Massachusetts to stir enthusiasm and 
help organize an electoral ticket. Although ‘‘the real 
Democrats in the Old Bay State’’ were in a ‘‘hopeless 
minority,’? Morton was determined to make a fight 
against Henshaw’s campaign for Cass. 

To Senator Niles of Connecticut, he declared on July 
25, 1848: 


I must go for Free Territory and for Van Buren, be the conse- 
quences what they may. 


That was his purpose, in spite of the abuse which he knew 
Hallett and the Post would turn upon him. Controlling 
the national patronage, this ‘‘unprincipled faction,’’ said 
Morton, was eager to keep the Democratic party ‘‘con- 
veniently small’’ in Massachusetts. It was ready to con- 
done slavery in order to receive Southern support to 
that end. ‘‘To this cause,’’ he wrote Senators Bright and 
Felch, ‘‘is to be imputed the reduction of our vote from 
fifty-six down to thirty-siz thousand.’’ 

On August 9, 1848, he wrote to Seth Whitmarsh of 
Seekonk, a former Antimason and more recently asso- 
ciated with Morton in the Van Buren group: 


Spoils Democrats would support anybody or advocate slavery 
or anything else to secure the ‘‘Hunk.’’ . . . Democracy and 
Slavery are antipodes. 


Morton, accordingly, was surprised that Whitmarsh had 
not joined with him in support of Van Buren but had 
gone with Hallett and Greene. With the remark, ‘‘I envy 
you not such associates,’’ Morton declared for himself, 
‘“‘T go for liberty and human rights.’’* 


80 Letters to J. Van Buren, Niles, Bright, Felch, Whitmarsh, July 12, 25, 
Aug. 4, 9, 1848, ibid., III. 339-367. 
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But the Buffalo convention went too far for Morton. 
As Henry Dodge had declined the Barnburner nomina- 
tion, the Free Soil convention had to find a new candi- 
date for Vice-President when it took over the nomination 
of Van Buren. Quite properly, he was found in the radi- 
cal Whig section of the new party, in the person of 
Charles Francis Adams.** Morton’s ardor, however, was 
chilled. Looking back upon the campaign of 1848, he 
wrote to John Van Buren on October 4, 1852: 


We adopted Van Buren and Dodge, with all our hearts, and 
could have carried for them all the Democrats of the state. But 
the substitution for the latter, of the greatest Iceberg in the 
Northern hemisphere, was death to all our hopes.*? 


He felt that the dominating Whig element in the Free 
Soil party would ‘‘proscribe’’ the Free Soil Democrats 
as much as Henshaw’s ‘‘Hunker’’ organization had sup- 
pressed them. Morton therefore held aloof from the Free 
Soil organization and refused to participate in Free Soil 
meetings over the state. He gave independent support to 
Van Buren.* 

Following the creation of the Free Soil party at Buf- 
falo, a convention was called in Massachusetts on Sep- 
tember 8, 1848. Into this assembly came the radical 
Whigs who had disturbed the Whig convention in 1847, 
Liberty party men, and Van Buren Democrats. The con- 
vention was organized with the Democrat, John Mills of 
Springfield as president, Marcus Morton, Jr., among the 
secretaries, and the Democrats, T. G. Coffin of New Bed- 


81 Winsor, America, VII. 293, note 2. 

82 Morton to John Van Buren, Oct. 4, 1852, Letterbook, IV. 146. In a 
letter to A. C. Flagg, Dec. 6, 1852 (IV. 151), Morton says of Van Buren: 
‘‘the wisest statesman and the most farseeing politician who had been pro- 
posed for the presidency during my political life.’’ 

88 Morton to Chittenden (Burlington), Chapin (Norton), Tillinghast 
(Bridgewater), Aug. 24, Sept. 19, 1848, Letterbook, III. 372, 383, 384. 
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ford, and N. Hinckley of Barnstable, among the vice- 
presidents. Amasa Walker was placed on the committee 
of resolutions; the name of John A. Bolles, another sup- 
porter of Morton, appeared on the list of nominations 
for Van Buren electors; and Dr. Abner Phelps, Anti- 
mason and Democrat, was active in the new party. On 
the state committee, of which Charles Sumner was chair- 
man, were placed Marcus Morton, Jr., and Amasa 
Walker. The convention endorsed the nominations of 
Van Buren and Adams and selected a state ticket headed 
by S. C. Phillips, wealthy Whig merchant of Salem, for 
governor, and John Mills for lieutenant governor. The 
Boston Republican, formerly the Daily Whig, began a 
vigorous campaign for their election.™ 

Relieved of the most radical Van Buren Democrats, 
the Democratic convention proceeded smoothly in en- 
dorsement of Cass and the Post’s platform of ‘‘The Un- 
ion.’’ Caleb Cushing was renominated for governor. In 
a letter to Calhoun on August 26, 1848, Cushing made 
clear his own position. The North, he said, supported the 
Democratic nominations at Baltimore on the ground that 
equal justice in government should be given to the South; 
and it was for the interest of the South, accordingly, to 
support General Cass. Since the Buffalo convention had 
‘‘neutralized’’ the independent Democratic demonstra- 
tion at Utica, for ‘‘Mr. Van Buren is now regarded as 
the ally and agent of the Abolitionists,’’ the Democratic 
party outside the state of New York was really becoming 
united. Cushing was therefore hopeful of a victory for 
Cass.* 


84 Boston Republican, Sept. 9, 1848, and following issues. Henry Wilson, 
later a leading Republican Senator and Vice-President, was the owner of 


the Republican. 
85 Cushing to Calhoun, Aug. 26, 1848, ‘‘Calhoun Correspondence,’’ Am. 
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Also freed from its radical element, the Whig party 
continued its old program and renominated Governor 
Briggs. Although there was much sentiment for Web- 
ster, the Whigs of Massachusetts acquiesced in the nomi- 
nation of the military hero, General Taylor. A national 
convention of the Native American party had met at 
Philadelphia in September, 1847, to recommend Taylor 
for President and to nominate General H. A. 8S. Dear- 
born of Massachusetts, for Vice-President; but there 
had been little interest in the cause of nativism during 
1848. Virtually reabsorbed into the Whig party, the Na- 
tive Americans made no independent stand in the elec- 
tions of November. 

The excitement of the presidential campaign brought 
out over eighteen thousand votes more than were cast in 
1847, but the balloting fell short of the largest vote which 
had previously been polled in 1844. Governor Briggs 
along with Taylor received the most votes, but Cushing 
and Phillips between them secured enough support to 
keep Briggs from a majority. Cushing, however, lost 
nearly fifteen thousand and ran third. Phillips led him 
by more than ten thousand.*” 


86 Advertiser, November, 1848; Niles’ Register, LXXIII. 79; Garrison, 
Westward Extension, p. 270. 
87 Massachusetts Archives: 310 towns making legal returns, 


Whig Democratic 

Governor G. Briggs . . 61,640 C. Cushing . . 25,323 
Lieut.Governor J. Reed . . 61,361 H. Cushman . 26,670 
President Z. Taylor . . 61,972 deCasee en ooo 

Free Soil Scattering 
Governor 8. Phillips. . 386,011 1081 
Lieut. Governor J Muisi 050,50! 255 
President M. Van Buren . 38,307 


On account of variations in the votes of individual electors, the last two 
digits of these presidential figures are not significant. 

The increase for Briggs was 7898. As the national Liberty party had 
fused into the new Free Soil party, the Liberty vote of 1847 went to Phil- 
lips in 1848. An examination of the returns in towns which had a signifi- 
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The campaign for Van Buren and Free Soil had dis- 
rupted the Democratic party, and, although enough la- 
tent Whig votes had appeared to assure Briggs the lead, 
the Whig party also had lost heavily to the Free Soil 
movement. It is difficult, however, to say whether Whigs 
or Democrats contributed more to the rank and file of 
Free Soil voters in 1848. Although Morton later claimed 
for the Van Buren wing of the Democratic party a large 
share in the movement and assailed the Whig leaders of 
the ‘‘Coalition”’ for ‘‘proscribing’’ Free Soil Democrats, 
he could not hold that Sumner, Adams, and Palfrey ma- 
nipulated a Democratic majority for the benefit of a Whig 
minority in the Free Soil party. 

On the other hand, Whig historians of this period can- 
not be supported in their sweeping assumptions that the 
Free Soil party was only a ‘‘young Whig’’ movement 
and that the only issue lay between conservative and 
youthful Whigs. The prominent leaders of the Free Soil 
party, to be sure, were Whigs. Morton, who logically 
should have stepped into leadership of a Van Buren 
party, refused to participate in the affairs of the Free 
Soil organization. Rantoul and Boutwell, who as Sena- 
tor and Governor later came to the fore in the ‘‘Coa- 


cant Liberty vote substantiated this logical conclusion. The Native Ameri- 
can party disappeared from the polls, and it is a safe assumption that it 
went back to the Whig party. As in 1845, Frederick Robnison, an inde- 
pendent Democrat, received a small vote for governor. His 475 ballots were 
east chiefly in the urban centers of Boston, Charlestown, and Lynn. The 
Advertiser in 1845 had called this a Workingmen’s party; it is probable 
that the same element again voted for Robinson. 

Cushing won only 54 towns and 20 per cent. of the total vote. He failed 
to secure as many votes as General Cass. As a former Whig, Cushing was 
unsatisfactory to many Jacksonian Democrats; and as he, more than Cass, 
was committed to ‘‘Southern principles,’’? many Democrats, who favored 
Van Buren yet were unwilling to leave their own party, could vote for Cass 
while. in deference to their opinions they could not vote for Cushing. These 
two reasons are suggested as going far to explain the difference of 10,000 
between the vote for Cushing and the vote for Cass. 
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lition,’? were still in the regular Democratic party. 
Rantoul was still close to Henshaw and ‘‘Southern princi- 
ples.’’ Of the more prominent Democratic leaders, Amasa 
Walker and John Mills almost alone joined with Sum- 
ner, Phillips, Adams, and Palfrey in the Free Soil or- 
ganization. Quite apart from any question of leadership, 
however, Democrats unmistakably made up a vital part 
of the Free Soil demonstration in 1848, and their partici- 
pation is not to be overlooked.” 


88 Origins of the Free Soil vote in 1848. Polling 29 per cent. of the total 
vote, the Free Soil party won 69 towns and carried Worcester County: 


Woreester. 1°. 2 = . 129 towns 
Plvamouthy sae eee eee ae 9 towns 
IMiddlesexd 6 0-T).3 eo A ae 8 towns 
Norfolk Seve gay a ee) ate ORLOMEES 
INSSCXSo Aa oie vish oc ou SS 7 towns 
PrankNnii=. yf esa ye 4 towns 
BRISTOL. ey see atom ies 3 towns 
IBER iyo IMEY he 1 town 

69 towns 


Defeating Cushing in Boston and Suffolk County by 1200, Phillips se- 
cured 2596 votes and ran second to Briggs who secured 8247. These facts 
give the impression that the Free Soilers drew their greatest strength from 
Whig sources. Norfolk, Essex, and especially Worcester had been Whig 
strongholds; and it is noteworthy that Hampden and Berkshire, usually 
Democratic counties, did not contribute to the Free Soil group of towns. 

To look at the problem from another angle, however, the following tenta- 
tive analysis of the Free Soil vote is suggested: 


9,000 from the Liberty party 


sree, 9,000 Whig ; 
1000 from + 91,000 Democratic ' avaalebley 


36,000 

The 9000 Whig factor was determined by subtracting the vote in 1848 
for Briggs from the maximum (1840) Whig vote previously cast. The 
21,000 Democratic factor was determined by subtracting Cushing’s 1848 
vote from the maximum (1842) Democratic vote, giving 31,000. Then the 
10,000 given to Cass but withheld from Cushing was deducted, on the 
ground that a Democratic vote for Cass over Van Buren, Free Soil candi- 
date, would hardly go to Phillips, Free Soil candidate for governor. Con- 
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The flood of Antislavery had risen so high that it had 
swept over party lines and tossed party organizations 
into confusion. As early as 1831 the problem of slavery 
had begun to disturb the Democratic managers. Morton 
had given up political association with Calhoun, it now 
seems, because of his defense of the slave system; but 
Henshaw’s newspaper, the Boston Statesman, had as- 
sured the slaveowners that the Democrats of Massachu- 


sideration of this table would lead to the deduction that the larger portion 
of the 27,000 added to the Liberty vote came from Democratic sources. But 
it is difficult to reach any conception of proportions because the whole vote 
of 1848 was at least 10,000 short of the potential vote in Massachusetts. 
Since these two separate tabulations resulted in contradictory hypothe- 
ses, an examination of the records of the 69 Free Soil towns was made. 
First, the official election returns in these towns from 1834 to 1847 inclu- 
sive (the period between Antimasonic and Free Soil phases of Massachusetts 
politics) were studied, and it was found that their party antecedents were 
as follows: 
Whig towns. . . . . 386 (mostly in Worcester County) 
: mostly in Middlesex 
Democratic towns 0 : k 
and Bristol counties 
Whig towns in a large 


majority of years 6 
Democratic in a _ large 
majority of years 3 , 
Indeterminable . . . . 4 
69 


From this compilation, one would surmise that the Free Soil vote came 


largely from Whig sources. 
In the second study of these 69 Free Soil towns, comparison of the re- 
turns for 1847 and 1848 revealed that the Phillips vote came from the fol- 


lowing sources: 


Democratic votes in Tear eee 20 towns 

WVETORVOTCSMinMets. (9s Set usc i vs 4 towns 

Mostly Democratic votes . . . . 20 towns 

Mostly Whig votes’. . . . . . 19 towns 

imidererminavley = 6 hae 6 6 towns 
69 


In this analysis a method similar to that employed in studying Anti- 
masonic, Workingmen, and Liberty votes was used. For example, where the 
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setts were opposed to Garrison and Abolition. In fact, 
neither Whig nor Democratic politicians would approve 
of Garrison. Leading Whigs publicly denounced his Lib- 
erator. By 1840, however, it became apparent that the 
Whig party was no longer united in support of the cot- 
ton manufacturer of Massachusetts and Southern cotton 
planter. The Liberty party rose chiefly from Whig sources 
to defy both Whig and Democratic managers and to carry 
the issue of Abolition to the polls. When in a few years 
the annexation of Texas and the extension of slave terri- 
tory became the dominant issues, the old parties began 
to lose steadily. Many stayed away from the polls. Others 
gave their votes to the Liberty candidates. 

The war with Mexico brought a crisis. Older men in 
the Whig and Democratic parties were held too firmly 
by social, religious, and economic prejudices to converge 
into a new party. No such traditions, however, could re- 
strain young Whigs and radical Democrats from joining 
with the Liberty men as Free Soilers. Although it had 
been obliged to set aside extreme Abolitionist demands, 


Whig vote remained practically stationary or made a gain and the Demo- 
cratic vote fell off, the Free Soil vote in that town was ascribed to Demo- 
cratic sources. Where both Whig and Democratic rose or fell, effort was 
made to determine proportions, but decision was often extremely difficult 
and in some cases impossible. It must be remembered that the presence of 
such a large latent vote rendered accuracy of judgment doubtful. While this 
study of the returns for 1847 and 1848 gives the impression that the Free 
Soil vote had a greater Democratic than Whig character, it is contradictory 
to the preceding analysis. A possible error in the last analysis may have been 
caused by Cushing’s unpopularity: that is to say, the decrease of Demo- 
eratic votes may have been due to the fact that many who voted for Cass 
did not vote for Cushing. Instead of shifting to Phillips, they did not vote 
for governor at all and, in consequence, the Free Soil vote in those 
towns, except for old Liberty ballots, came from latent sources which are 
almost indeterminable. It was repeatedly noted that in strong Whig com- 
munities the Free Soil vote seemed to come from Democratic sources; 
whereas, that may not have been the case at all. Regardless of their contra- 
dictions, these analyses are here given for what they are worth. 
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Antislavery had broken down party barriers. It was now 
forcing the American people to face the issue as their 
greatest political problem. Yet in 1848 they went to the 
polls uncertain and bewildered. To Emerson the election 
was the ‘‘most dismal ever known in this country.’’ All 
three parties were compelled to vote for ‘‘candidates 
whom they disliked.’’ Dreading to think of the inevi- 
table, they found their only ‘‘sure topic of conversation’’ 
to be ‘railroads and California gold.’’ These engrossed 
alike ‘‘farmers, merchants, boys, women, saints, philoso- 
phers, and fools.’’* 


89 Emerson, Journals, 1848, VII. 504, 548. 
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THE POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


STATE, CITY, TOWNS 


1820 1830 1840 1850 
Massachusetts ee OLo. 280 610,408 737,699 994,514 
Boston . =. 2 . «| ~43;298 61,392 93,383 136,881 
ADAMS Ts ied en 1,836 2,649 3,703 6,712 
Barnstable 5 5. |. 3,824 3,924 4,301 4,901 
Cambridge. . . . 3,295 6,072 8,409 15,215 
Charlestown . . . 6,591 8,783 11,484 17,216 
Chicopeet te aes 30.66 BeNsieilny 6 ae aietss. 8,291 
Dalton 2s. Be an 817 827 1,255 1,020 
Danvers) 6 wt wy xs 3,646 4,228 5,020 8,109 
Dorchester. . 3. : 3,684 4,074 4,875 7,969 
eeeonleRavery, 9. “ts. 1,594 4,158 6,738 11,524 
Gloucester 5 “= ~. 6,384 7,510 6,350 7,786 
Haverhill: 4 los. 2 3,070 3,896 4,336 5,877 
Lawrence? . OOF bape tepent 8,282 
Lowell Senge ee Rs 6,474 20,796 33,383 
Ue! Let ce 4,515 6,138 9,367 14,257 
Marblehead .. . 5,630 5,149 5,575 6,167 
New Bedford. . . 3,947 7,592 12,087 16,443 
Newburyport . . . 6,852 6,375 7,161 9,572 
Pittsield=a 10 =. 2,768 3,559 3,747 5,872 
AyIMOUtHer. Wie) i oe 4,348 4,758 5,281 6,024 
EVISTA (are We enna 1,623 2,201 3,486 5,017 
Roxbury ee 4,135 5,247 9,089 18,364 
Silent qo se 2 6 L846 13,895 15,082 20,264 
Springfield. . . . 3,914 6,784 10,985 11,766 
Tauntom =. | se 4,520 6,042 7,645 10,441 
Westfield) 9.) <2 2,668 2,940 3,526 4,180 
Wiorcester,. 3. 2,962 4,173 7,497 ‘ 17,049 


The towns included in this table were not chosen as having the 
largest population. They were selected to represent different 


1 Incorporated in 1848. 
2 Incorporated in 1847. 
3 Established in 1821 and incorporated in 1826. 
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areas and to show the relative density of the population over the 
whole state. The seaports of Gloucester, Salem, New Bedford, 
and Newburyport may be contrasted with the inland towns of 
Adams, Springfield, Worcester, and Haverhill. The rapid growth 
of such factory centers as Lowell, Lawrence, and Chicopee is 
especially notable. The table also shows the preponderance of Bos- 
ton and its immediate neighbors—Roxbury, Cambridge, Charles- 
town, and Dorchester—the urban district, over the rest of Massa- 
chusetts. (Twelfth Census of the Umted States, 1900, I, part 1, 
pp. 480-437 ; Massachusetts Census, 1875, I. 733-751.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A LARGE part of the material for this study of liberal movements 
in Massachusetts from 1824 to 1848 was found in manuscript. 
Three letterbooks of Marcus Morton and the papers of George 
Bancroft, both leaders of Jacksonian Democracy against the 
dominance of Bostonian Whigs, are in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. David Henshaw’s papers could not be found. His 
activity as the organizer of Jackson’s political machine in Massa- 
chusetts and the leader of conservative Democracy in support 
of J. C. Calhoun and ‘‘Southern principles’? was discovered 
chiefly in the comments of Whig enemies and the protests of fel- 
low Democrats. A few of Henshaw’s letters are preserved among 
the papers of Ebenezer Baldwin in the Yale Library and in the 
Chamberlain collection of the Boston Public Library. Other 
manuscript material was obtained from the papers of Levi Lin- 
coln and John Bailey, Antimasonic friend of J. Q. Adams, in the 
collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society; from the 
papers of David Daggett, a leading politician in Connecticut, 
which are deposited in the Yale Library; from the letters and 
papers of Caleb Cushing, whose life has just been written by 
C. M. Fuess. Permission was given to examine the papers of J. G. 
Palfrey, historian of New England and protagonist for F'ree Soil ; 
but they were not used in this study. Whatever relates to him 
came from the newspapers and pamphlets of the time. 

The libraries of Harvard University, the Boston Athenaeum, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Boston Public Library 
contain a great number of pamphlets. It is not the purpose of 
this note to list them all; but some require special mention. Two 
enemies of Henshaw explained their animosity to the public. 
Henry Orne brought out his Letters of Columbus in 1829 to vent 
his disappointment over Henshaw’s successful negotiations for 
control of the party organization in Massachusetts. In 1835 J. B. 
Derby published his Political Reminiscences, including a sketch 
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of the origin and history of the ‘Statesman Party”’ of Boston, to 
oppose Jackson’s war on the Bank of the United States and to 
help defeat Van Buren in the approaching election. Henshaw 
published successive pamphlets and speeches to explain his posi- 
tion on the subject of banks and corporations and to bid for the 
support of liberal elements in Massachusetts: Remarks on the 
Bank of the United States (1831), Fourth of July Oration 
(1836), Remarks upon the rights and powers of corporations 
(1837), The Exchequer and the Currency (1842). But his pro- 
fessed opposition to corporations was vitiated by a petition to 
Congress to replace the Bank of the United States with a larger 
corporation which he and his friends should control: Senate 
Documents, 22 Cong., 1 sess., no. 37. When Tyler wished to make 
Henshaw Secretary of the Navy an elaborate argument was pre- 
pared to defeat the charges of his enemies that he had been re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Commonwealth Bank, a national 
depository, following the panic of 1837. It was entitled A Refuta- 
tion by His Friends of the Calummes against D. H.... (1844). 
In 1841 Nathan Appleton, prominent Whig banker, wrote an ex- 
tensive pamphlet on Currency and Banking. His review of the 
controversy over the bank shows that Appleton and his friends 
did not approve of Biddle’s methods. There were some Whigs in 
Massachusetts who did not follow Webster. 

The Democratic members of the state legislature published ad- 
dresses to the people in 1841, 18438, and 1844 to support Morton’s 
messages to the legislature and to resist Whig attacks. Whig 
members replied with similar publications. A comparative study - 
of these pamphlets presents a cross section of liberalism in 
Massachusetts during the ’forties. Antimasonry was fully pre- 
sented to the public in numerous pamphlets and printed letters 
of its advocates. Among them the following are most noteworthy : 
J. Q. Adams, Address to the voters of Massachusetts, Jan. 5, 
1834; EH. Everett, Speech at Concord, July 15, 1833; Pliny Mer- 
rick, Letter on speculative free-masonry, 1829, and the Proceed- 
ings of the several Antimasonie conventions from 1829 to 1835. 
The story of the outrageous attack upon the Ursuline Convent in 
1834 by a mob of native laborers, who resented the increase of 
Irish Catholic workmen, has been preserved in G. T. Curtis’ The 
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rights of conscience and of property (1842), Documents relating 
to the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown (1842), Mrs. L. Whit- 
ney’s The Burning of the Convent (reminiscences of an eyewit- 
ness written in 1877), and in the essays of J. P. Munroe, The New 
England Conscience (1915). J. G. Palfrey wrote a series of arti- 
cles on The Slave Power (1846) which provoked controversy and 
widened the breach already developing in the Whig party. 

The newspapers of the period contributed a great deal that 
could not be secured from the correspondence of participants. The, 
Boston Public Library has the best collection; the files of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and Harvard University are 
supplementary. National Republican and Whig opinion was 
traced through the columns of the Daily Advertiser, the Courier, 
the Atlas, and the Columbian Centinel. All of these were Bos- 
ton papers, but they reflected the opinion of outlying districts 
and often quoted excerpts from other papers such as the Spring- 
field Republican or the Worcester National Aegis. The Boston 
Statesman was the first Jacksonian organ, having won the na- 
tional patronage from the Jackson Republican—Evening Bulletin 
which represented those old Federalists who wished to support 
Jackson in preference to J. Q. Adams. The Statesman, however, 
gave way to the Morning Post as the Democratic mouthpiece. 
When Hallett’s Advocate could no longer live upon Antimasonic 
sentiment and could not gain the support of Bancroft, it merged 
with the Morning Post. Bancroft, upon taking Henshaw’s place 
as manager of the Democratic party in Massachusetts, decided 
against retaining the Post as his official spokesman. He established 
the Bay State Democrat. Henshaw’s group retaliated by setting 
up The Thorn to oppose the policy of the new Democratic ‘‘boss.”’ 
In 1844 The Bay State Democrat was consolidated with the Daily ° 
Times. The cause of Antislavery was served first by Garrison’s 
Liberator, but in the ’forties young Whigs who were irritated 
by the conservative leadership of Webster and Lawrence read 
the Boston Whig. The Whig soon became the Republican under 
the ownership of Henry Wilson, who later was Vice-President 
with Grant. 

Several unpublished dissertations on Massachusetts affairs were 
used. Priscilla H. Fowle has written an account of Boston daily 
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newspapers in the period 1830-1850; Grace R. Nute has studied 
the subject of Boston merchants from 1820 to 1850. Both of these 


dissertations are deposited in the library of Radcliffe College. » 


G. H. Blakeslee’s manuscript on the history of the Antimasonic 
party and W. G. Bean’s study of the transformation in the po- 
litical parties of Massachusetts from 1850 to 1860 may be found 
in the Library of Harvard University. Published studies of spe- 
cial subjects which have been indispensable are: C. J. Bullock, 
Historical Sketch of the Finances and Financial Policy of Massa- 
chusetts, 1780-1905 (1907); H. C. Goddard, Studies in New 
England Transcendentalism (1908); C. McCarthy, The Anti- 
Masonic Party (Am. Hist. Assoc. Annual Report, 1902, I. 365) ; 
A. E. Morse, The Federalist Party in Massachusetts (1904) ; 
A. M. Mowry, The Dorr War (1901); W. A. Robinson, Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy in New England (1916), and F. J. Turner, 
Greater New England in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century 
(Am. Antiq. Soc. Proceedings, October, 1919). 

There are many biographies of prominent New Englanders but 
the following may be mentioned as pertaining especially to the 
liberal movements of the ’thirties and ’forties. J. W. Chadwick’s 
William Ellery Channing (1903) gives a sympathetic portrayal 
of Channing’s difficult position in opposition to slavery. G. S. 
Hillard’s Memoir and Correspondence of Jeremiah Mason (1873) 
contains important letters of Daniel Webster concerning the con- 
troversy over the Bank of the United States. G. F. Hoar’s Auto- 
biography of Seventy Years (1903) gives an account of his father, 
Samuel Hoar, and the trouble with South Carolina over black 
citizens of Massachusetts. M. A. DeW. Howe has written a Life 
and Letters of George Bancroft (1908), which adequately re- 
counts the literary and social career of the historian but does not 
entirely reveal his political activities. There are no biographies 
either of Henshaw or of Morton, but N. W. Littlefield delivered an 
address before the Old Colony Historical Society in 1905 which 
sketched the life of Governor Morton. G. S. Merriam’s Life and 
Times of Samuel Bowles (1885) narrates the development of the 
Springfield Republican and the origin of the Free Soil party. 
S. E. Morison has written the Life and Letters of Harrison Gray 
Otis, Federalist, 1765-1848 (1913) and explained the practices 
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of the Federalist party as well as revealed the character of the 
Hartford Convention. J. T. Morse, Jr.’s, Memoir of Henry Leé 
(1905) contains references to the elder Henry Lee which indicate 
the relation of the merchants of Boston to Jacksonian Democracy. 
R. 8. Rantoul’s Personal Recollections (1916) tells of Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., but it is not adequate for an understanding of Ran- 
toul’s place in the Democratic party. R. C. Winthrop’s ‘‘Memoir 
of Nathan Appleton”’ (1862) in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society (V. 249) is especially valuable, for it 
contains excerpts from Appleton’s diary. In 1842 A. Bradford 
compiled a New England Biography to preserve a record of 
“Statesmen, Patriots, Physicians, Lawyers, Clergymen, and Me- 
chanics.’’ Bradford labored with a Whig bias which made him 
prone to eulogy or overcareful in criticism. Ten years later J. S. 
Loring presented a series of short biographical sketches in his 
Hundred Boston Orators. Both of these books have the value of 
contemporary documents as well as of biographical repositories. 

The literature of the period abounds in autobiographies, jour- 
nals, diaries, and printed correspondence. The Memoirs of J. Q. 
Adams are a penetrating commentary upon men and affairs. They 
are a direct source for knowledge of the negotiations between 
Antimasons and National Republicans for the creation of the 
Whig party. C. C. Baldwin’s Diary, 1829-1835 (1901), observes 
the social and religious life of the time from the viewpoint of a 
liberal National Republican and Unitarian. Baldwin was librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester and came in 
personal contact with prominent men. Lyman Beecher’s Auto- 
biography and Correspondence (1865) was edited in filial ad- 
miration. It is partisan and narrow in its championing of ortho- 
dox religion and social reform. J. C. Calhoun’s Correspondence 
(Am. Hist. Assoc. Annual Report, 1899, II.) contains important 
letters from Abbott Lawrence, Caleb Cushing, and Lemuel Wil- 
liams. By far the most significant expression of contemporary 
opinion is to be found in the Journals (1909-1914) of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He used both humor and caustic in characteriz- 
ing his fellows, their ideas, and affairs, The Letters and Recollec- 
tions (1899) of John Murray Forbes, China merchant and rail- 
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road builder, conservative and Unitarian, are also valuable to an 
understanding of the upheaval caused by Antislavery. The ac- 
tivity of R. Rantoul, Jr., is recorded in his Memoirs, Speeches, and 
Writings (1854). George Ticknor’s Life, Letters, Journals (1909) 
depicts a life of conservatism, culture, and social leadership. For 
Daniel Webster’s correspondence, his Writings and Speeches, 
national edition (1903), and C. H. Van Tyne’s Letters of Daniel 
Webster, (1902) are available. The American Historical Associa- 
tion’s Annual Report for 1918 (II.) contains the Autobiography 
of Martin Van Buren. It throws sidelights on Webster and the 
Whigs of Massachusetts. But Van Buren wanders from the 
significant point with exasperating frequency. The Massachu- 
setts Historical Society has published in its Proceedings from 
time to time selected letters. Among them are some of Van Buren, 
Bancroft, Levi Lincoln, A. A. Lawrence (son of a leading Whig), 
J. B. Davis (Antimason), and Francis Baylies, who claimed 
to be the pioneer Jacksonian in Massachusetts only to become a 
Whig and finally to campaign for the Native American party. 

Such local histories as J. L. Holland’s History of Western Mas- 
sachusetts (1855) or H. Snow’s History of Boston (1828), for ex- 
ample, add considerably to knowledge of the subject. The ob- 
servations of such foreigners as Harriet Martineau, whose Society 
in America (1887) and The Martyr Age of the United States 
(1839) comment on the Antimasonic and Antislavery move- 
ments, and J. F. Maguire, who wrote on The Irish in America 
(1868), are also to be consulted before one has a complete view of 
the time. There is much secondary material on all phases—eco- 
nomic, religious, political, social, and intellectual. As such works 
are easily found, they are not listed here. 

The official records of elections are preserved in the archives 
of the State House at Boston and are necessary for a compre- 
hension of the development of parties and political movements. 
The Report on Manufactures (1832) of Louis McLane, Secretary 
of the Treasury, House Documents, 22 Cong., 1 sess., no. 308, 
gives detailed information on the condition of industry in Massa- 
chusetts. Shattuck’s Census of Boston (1845) gives statistics on 
immigration and poorhouses and jails. Stimpson’s Directory 
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(1800- ) is valuable for the names of bank directors, United 
States officers, and other public officials. 

References to other works that have been used in this study 
may be found in the footnotes. 
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45; and Morton, Calhoun, and 
Henshaw, 82-83; and Working- 
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Davis, 109; negotiator with Demo- 
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discontented conservatives, 124- 
126; opposition to the Bank, essay 
in North American Review, influ- 
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346-349. 
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Bank of the United States, 3, 85; 
attacked by Morning Post, 95; 
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266. 
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Bell, bribery affair, 308-309. 
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Case, 40. 

Benton, T. H., 335. 
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opinion of Jackson, 2-8, 22, 67. 
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Boston Female Antislavery Society, 
mobbed by ‘‘broadcloth,’’ 153. 
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Boston Temperance Society, 239. 
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Bradford, A., New England Biogra- 
phy, 114, 

Bradford, G., Letter to H. G. Otis, 
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membership rolls, 26; Emerson on 
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Briggs, G. N., Whig Congressman, 
candidate for governor in 1843, 
309; Emerson on, 317, 335; and 
Mexican War, 335; reélected gov- 
ernor, 318, 327, 339, 344, 354. 

Brighton, suburban to Boston, 4. 

British capitalists, and the Whig 
party, 266. 

British newspapers, and Harrison’s 
election, 267. 

Broad Street riot, native versus Irish 
labor, in 1837, 166. 

Broadcloth mob, attack on Garrison 
in 1835, 243. 

Brodhead, D. D., and Statesman, at- 
tacked by ‘‘Columbus,’’ 43, 69. 
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Brooks, P. C., Boston merchant, 13. 
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politicians, 28. 

Brownson, O. A., attack on factory 
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tem, 10, 264; comment on Ever- 
ett’s defeat in 1839, 241; on Whig 
view of poll tax, 259; attacked by 
Atlas, 261; for Calhoun in 1844, 
314. 

Buchanan, J., 315, 342, 348. 

Buckingham, J. T., Whig editor of 
Boston Courier, 142, 261. 

Bulletin, Boston, merger with Jack- 
son Republican, 66; mudslinging 
with Statesman, numerical strength 
of its faction, 69-71; merger with 
New England Palladium, 71, 76. 

Bullock, C. J., Historical Sketch of 
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Policy of Massachusetts, 1780- 
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between Morton and Whig legisla- 
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Butler, B. F., Autobiography, 165. 
Byrdsall, F., History of the Loco 
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Cabot, J. S., Democratic rival of 
Rantoul, 218, 223, 235. 

Calhoun, J. C., alliance with Jack- 
son, Duff Green, his son-in-law, 
Correspondence, opposed to Adams 
and Clay, influence in Massachu- 
setts, responsibility for Monroe’s 
censure of Jackson in 1818, defec- 
tion from Democratic party, 55- 
71, 78-84; and Henshaw, 272; and 
Webster and Tyler, raid upon 
Democratic party, faction in Mas- 
sachusetts, national Democratic 
convention, 283-284, 298, 302, 305, 
312, 314; 335; Emerson on, 336; 
correspondence with Lawrence, 336- 
337; 343. 

Calvinism, 85. 

Cambridge, suburban to Boston, 4. 

Cape Cod, townsmen of, 5. 

Capital punishment, Rantoul’s re- 
port, contest over, Boyd and Hud- 
son on, 215, 293. 

Capitalism, in manufacturing, 37. 

Cass, L., and temperance, 158; 293, 
315, 333, 348; presidential nomi- 
nee, Cushing on, 353. 

Catholics, Irish immigrants and ‘‘ Pu- 
ritan Yankees,’’ 164; Morton on, 
332, 

Caucus, legislative, Henshaw and, 
174. 

Chadwick, J. W., Life of W. E. Chan- 
ning, 154. 

Chamberlain Manuscripts, containing 
letters to Henshaw, 73. 

Channing, W. E., Federal Street 
Church, 26; influence of German 
thought on, influence on Emerson, 
31, 38; on Napoleon, Henshaw’s 
resentment, 57; Works (1886), 
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155; Transcendentalist, drawn to 
Antislavery, repelled by Garrison, 
essay on slavery, on annexation of 
Texas, 154-156; attacked by Aus- 
tin, by Morning Post, open letter 
to Clay on Texas, letter to Birney, 
Lovejoy meeting, 244-247; 326. 

Channing, W. H., Memoir of W. E. 
Channing, 34. 

Chapin, H., Democrat in Springfield, 
222. 

Charles River basin, 4. 

Charles River Bridge Company, case 
before Supreme Court, 50. 

Charlestown, suburban to Boston, 4; 
meeting of Democrats in, 265. 

Chase, F. H., Lemuel Shaw, 166. 

Chase, G. B., Remarks on Lyman fac- 
tion, 66. 

Childs, H. H., Democrat, 307, 342. 

China, Cushing’s mission to, 343. 

Choate, R., appraisal of Warren As- 
sociation, 228; Senator, 275. 

Church, the orthodox Puritan, 22. 

Civil War, the, 4. 

Clark, V. S., History of Manufac- 
tures in the United States, 9. 

Clarke, J. F., Autobiography, 153. 

Clay, H., and J. Q. Adams, ‘‘ Ameri- 
can system,’’ 41; and Antima- 
sonry, scored by Antimasons, elec- 
tion of 1832, 94, 100, 130; compro- 
mise tariff, 150; and Webster, 232, 
283, 325; presidential candidate, 
289, 293, 316; 348. 

Clinton, Governor, of New York, 69. 

Clough, E., Antimason and Whig, 
234, 

Cobb, 8. H., Rise of Religious Liberty 
in America, 23. 

Cobb, T. W. W., 152. 

Coffin, T. G., Democrat and Free 
Soiler, 346, 352. 

Coleridge, 8, T., 31. 

Collector, port of Boston, power in 
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politics, subordinates, patronage, 
nominations, expenses, ‘‘the tax,’’ 
officeholders, the succession, party 
boss, 176-183; Henshaw, Simpson, 
Morton and, struggle between lib- 
eral and conservative Democrats, 
195-197; quarrel between Morning 
Post and Advocate over, 214. 

Collins, B. H. A., Whig supporter of 
Morton, 299, 304; attacked by At- 
las, 308. 

Colquitt, Georgian politician, 322. 

Columbian Centinel, Federalist paper, 
for J. Q, Adams, 52. 

Committee, county and ward, the Suf- 
folk, Henshaw’s control, 174. 

Commons, J. R., History of Labor in 
the United States, 99. 

Commonwealth Bank, Henshaw’s in- 
terest, and J. K. Simpson, chosen 
as a ‘‘pet bank,’’ Democratic 
headquarters, 15, 48, 137, 178; and 
the panic of 1837, failure, refused 
aid by Whig banks, speculations in 
lands, federal funds involved, Hen- 
shaw’s defense, effect on Van Bu- 
ren, 224-229; 302, 313. 

Commonwealth Insurance Company, 
subsidiary of Commonwealth Bank, 
share in failure, 179, 225. 

Concord Freeman, 322. 

Congressional Temperance Society, 
158. 

Connecticut Valley, agricultural area, 
social and economic organization, 
6; 19° 

Conservatives, protectionists, and cot- 
ton planters, and Abolitionists, 
152; and Irish immigrants, Roman 
Catholies, 163. 

Cooke, G. W., 
America, 279, 

Corporations, Morton on, -254, 296; 
Whigs on, 254, 

Cotton industry, mills at Lowell, 10; 
in 1839, 237. 


Unitarianism in 
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Courier, Boston, in campaign of 1840, 
261, See J. T. Buckingham. 

Cranes, manufacture of paper at Dal- 
ton, 19. 

Crawford, W. H., supported by 
Statesman, 43; defeat in 1824, 45; 
69. 

Criminal code, 258. 

Culture, New, England, two irrecon- 
cilable elements in, 86. 

Culver, R. B., Horace Mann’s Rela- 
tion to the Teaching of Religion in 
the Public Schools of Massachu- 
setts, 250. 

Cummings, J., Poor Laws of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, 164. 

Currency, Morton on, 252. 

Curtis, G. T., Life of Webster, 12; 
Unitarian and conservative, cham- 
pion of Ursuline claims against the 
state, 166; Merits of Thomas W. 
Dorr and George Bancroft, 316. 

Cushing, Abel, Antimason, candidate 
for collectorship, 195. 

Cushing, Caleb, National Republican 
and Mason, appeal to Webster to 
placate Antimasons, 119; Manu- 
scripts, 120; contest for Congress 
in Essex, 168; conception of ‘‘ gov- 
ernment by one man,’’ Reply to 
the Letter of J. Fenimore Cooper, 
172; prophecy of war with Eng- 
land, 260; defection from Whig 
party, 280; nominated by Tyler 
for Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
jected by Senate, 303, 313; Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, in 
the Mexican War, renominated, 
and Calhoun, 343-346, 353. 


Daggett, D., Manuscripts, 278. 

Dallas, G. M., 348. 

Dallinger, F. W., Nominations for 
Elective Office, 174. 

Darling, A. B., ‘‘The Workingmen’s 
Party in Massachusetts,’’ 19. 
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Davis, A. McF., ‘‘A Tempest in a 
Teapot,’ 111. 

Davis, Isaac, Democrat, defeated for 
governor in 1845, defeated in 1846, 
set aside for Cushing, 312, 327, 
339, 343. 

Davis, J., National Republican, and 
Bancroft, candidate for governor 
in 1833, Odiorne’s objections, re- 
ply to Merrick, estrangement of 
Antimasons, 100, 109, 120, 123; 
reélected, 127; contested election, 
168; and Whig machine, 183; 
Senator, 184; Whig candidate for 
governor in 1840, 260; Democratic 
attacks, and public lands, attacked 
by Liberator, 263, 264, 268, 277, 
280; reélected, 281; arms sent to 
Rhode Island in ‘‘Dorr War,’’ 
288; defeated for governor in 
1842, 289; candidate for vice- 
president, 289; Senator, opposed to 
Mexican War, 334. 

Dearborn, H. A. S., Native Ameri- 
ean, 354. 

Democracy, Jacksonian, 3, 22; herit- 
age from Jeffersonian Republican- 
ism, 36; struggle to maintain soli- 
darity, 84; largest party of pro- 
test, 112; situation in 1834, 128- 
129; origins surveyed, 173; decline 
of its appeal, 312. 

Democratic party, increase of votes 
in 1830, 76; defection of Calhoun, 
83; and Antimasonry, contribu- 
tions, situation after election of 
1832, 90, 93, 105; possibilities of 
Antimasonry, western elements, 
situation in 1833, overtures to 
Antimasons, 110, 112, 116, 120; 
and Irish immigrants, 163; mass- 

“meeting on Bunker Hill, Antima- 
sons and Workingmen, Hallett’s 
resolutions, A. H. Everett’s speech, 
Henshaw’s position, convention, 
candidates and platform, election 
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of 1837, 206-213; and ten-hour 
day, 264; convention of 1840, 266; 
Address of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the legislature (1841), 276- 
278; and Tyler, campaign of 1842, 
284, 288; legislation blockaded by 
Whigs in 1843, 300; convention of 
1843, Calhoun faction in, 305; 
Emerson on, 317; convention of 
1848, revolt of Van Buren’s fol- 
lowers, 349. 

Derby, J. B., Political Reminiscences, 
7; organizer of Hickory Club, op- 
posing Henshaw, 181. 

Dial, the, Transcendentalist periodi- 
eal, 279. 

Dissenters, religious, under constitu- 
tions of 1780, of 1820, amendment 
of 1833, tithes for state church, 
22-23; in Rhode Island, 27. 

Dix, J. A., Senator from New York, 
347, 

Dodge, H., 350. 

Dorchester, suburban to Boston, 4. 

‘*Dorr War,’’ arms from Massachu- 
setts, murder of M’Kilby, effect 
on Massachusetts, 286-289. 

Dunlap, A., and the Statesman, Jack- 
son’s district attorney, attacked by 
““Columbus,’’ 43, 63, 70; influence 
upon Irish immigrants, 163; pre- 
siding over Democratic caucus, 
174; counsel for Kneeland, 198. 

Dwight, President, of Yale, Travels 
in New England and New York, 
1796-1815, 36. 


Education, Morton’s eriticism of 
Whig use of school funds, Mann’s 
resentment, 250, 258, 293. 

Edwards, J., advocate of temper- 
ance, 158. 

Elections, change from spring to fall 
in 1831, 93; 1823, 39; 1824, 40-41; 
1825, 46; 1826, 47-48; 1827, 52; 
1828, 58; 1829, 74-75; 1830, 76; 
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1831, 93; 1831 (fall), 96-97; 1832, 
104; 1838, 115-117; 1834, 127; 
1835, 190-191; 1836, 199-201; 
1837, 213; 1838, 234; 1839, 241; 
1840, 270-271; 1841, 281-282; 
1842, 289-291; 1843, 309-311; 
1844, 318-319; 1845, 328-329; 
1846, 339-341; 1847, 345; 1848, 
354-356. 

Electoral reform, 85; majority rule, 
Congressional elections, contest in 
Essex over Cushing, state elections, 
contest over governorship in 1833, 
plurality rule, 167-169. 

Ellsworth, Governor, of Connecticut, 
262. 

Embargo, Jefferson’s, effect on sea- 
trade of Massachusetts, relation to 
Webster-Lyman libel case, 8, 66. 

Emerson, R. W., Works, Journals, 26, 
31, 32, 38; on J. Q. Adams, 246; 
on E. Everett, 31, 117, 186, 283, 
335; on R. C. Winthrop, cotton 
thread and union, on Abbott Law- 
rence and Brattle Square Chris- 
tianity, 335-336; drawn to Anti- 
slavery, on murder of Lovejoy, 
153, 243, 247; on Garrison, on 
Abolitionists, 151, 249, 279; on 
Texas, Whig leaders, Democrats, 
316-318; on South Carolina, 326; 
on Mexican War, 335; on situation 
in 1848, 359; on Hallett, 95; on 
Jackson, Jacksonian Democracy, 
Van Burenism, 67, 102, 231; on 
Harrison’s election, 275; on Mann, 
250; on temperance, 240; Tran- 
scendentalist, Nature, On the 
Times, 154, 279; on panic of 1837, 
204; on wages, 309; on native 
Americanism, 327; on Webster, 
279, 326. 

Essex County, 4. 

““Hssex Junto,’’? Republicans op- 
posed to, 4, 35, 40. 

Eustis, W., Republican governor, 40. 


Everett, A. H., and governorship in 


1833, 107-110; overtures to Ban- 
croft, 126; editor of North Ameri- 
can Review, difficulty with Ban- 
croft, 139; Democratic convert, 
speech at Bunker Hill, Morton on, 
J. Q. Adams on, defeated for Con- 
gress, 199, 207, 232; on Democratic 
policies, his assertions examined, 
271-272. 


Everett, Edward, family, education, 


professions, social position, Brattle 
Square Church, travels abroad, at 
Harvard, 16, 26, 30, 38; relations 
with J. Q. Adams, 53; and the 
governorship in 1833, attack upon 
Masonry, call upon J. Q. Adams, 
correspondence with Cushing, cold 
to Antimasonry, 106-110, 117, 119, 
124; on financial aid for Webster, 
131-132; deferential to South, 
slave system, 146, 152; opposed to 
Jackson’s French policy, negotia- 
tions through Cushing for gover- 
norship, Emerson on, 185-187; 
election of 1835, 190-193; as gov- 
ernor, 194; reélected, 201, 213, 
234; on Commonwealth Bank, 228; 
and Webster, for the Bank of the 
United States, 231; message to 
legislature in 1839, 236; defeat in 
1839, 240-242; Emerson on, 243; 
and attack on Garrison, 245; and ° 
education, 250; travel in Europe, 
260; minister to England, 275, 
277; J. Q. Adams on, 278; and 
Tyler, 282; Emerson on, president 
of Harvard, 317, 335. 


Factories, industrial life, operatives, 


oT; 


Fairfield, Senator from Maine, 332. 
Fall River, named Troy, 5. 
Faux, W., English traveler, dinner 


with G. W. Lyman, Memorable 
Days in America, 60-61. 
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“‘Federal gentlemen,’’ of Boston, 40. 

Federalism, ‘‘state of mind,’’ linger- 
ing devotion to, in 1829, 34, 38, 75. 

Federalist party, machine, defeat in 
1823, legacy to Antimasonry, 3, 39, 
40, 92. 

Federalists, ‘‘blue light,’’ classes of, 
domination in New England, 12, 
83, 35. 

Fehlandt, A. F., 4 Century of Drink 
Reform in the United States, 158. 

Fichte, 31. 

Field, D. D., 349. 

Finances, state, Morton on, Whig re- 
ply, investment in the Western 
R. R., 257-258, 295-298. 

Flagg, A. C., 349. 

Fletcher, R., Whig Congressman, at- 
tack upon Democratic administra- 
tion, 201, 211-212. 

Forbes, J. M., Letters and Recollec- 
tions, on profit from shipping, mar- 
riage, 9, 18; and Lovejoy meeting, 
248; 326. 

Foster, W., Democrat, and election of 
1835, 186, 191. 

Fourth of July, political orations on, 
178. 

Fowle, P. H., Boston Daily Papers, 
1830-1850, 162. 

Fox, D. R., Decline of Aristocracy in 
the Politics of New York, 178. 
France, trouble with the United 

States, 185. 

Franchise, Morton on, Whig reply, 
258-259. See electoral reform. 

Free bridges, Henshaw and associ- 
ates, Warren Bridge Company, in- 
terests of Harvard College and 
Bostonians, Governor Lincoln’s 
veto, Middlesex farmers and, W. C. 
Jarvis, election of 1827, isolation 
of Henshaw, 49-52. ' 

Free Debtors’ party, and C, G. 
Greene, 95, 97. 
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Free Press and Advocate, Boston, 
Hallett, editor of, 94. 

Free Soil party, 3, 272, 313, 318; 
333; organization, 351; convention 
in Massachusetts, campaign, de- 
feat, 352-356; origins of its vote, 
356-358. 

Free suffrage, issue of 1842, ‘‘ Dorr 
War’’ in Rhode Island, 286-288. 
Frothingham, O. B., Boston Unitari- 

anism, 26. 

Fuess, C. M., Caleb Cushing, 120. 

Fugitive slaves, Southern resolutions 
on, 281. 


Gardner, S. P., Boston merchant, 13. 

Garrison, W. L., Baldwin on, Emer- 
son on, Liberator, Southern anger, 
early relations with H. G. Otis, 
with Lundy, Turner’s insurrection, 
Appleton on, 151; mobbed in 1835, 
Mayor Lyman’s action, 153, 243; 
and Channing, legislative investi- 
gating committee, 154; ‘“non-re- 
sistance,’’ 249; opposed to Liberty 
party, and Irish cause, 268-269 ; 
on Methodists, 278; 322, 331, 358; 
Appleton on, 338. 

Garrison, W. P., and F. J., Life of 
William Lloyd Garrison, 151. 

Georgia, experiences with railroads, 
298. 

Gerry, Elbridge, governor, 13, 38. 

Gibson, G., discharged by Morton, re- 
appointed, Henshaw and, 324. 

Goddard, H. C., Studies in New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism, 31. 

Gould, Judge, law school, 79. 

Granger, F., Antimason, suggested 
for President, 120. 

Gray, W., Republican, Salem mer- 
chant, president of State Bank, 
lieutenant governor, 13, 35. 

Green, Duff, Calhoun’s agent, 60, 61, 
70; cast off by Jackson, 96. 
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Green, M. A., Springfield, 1636-1886, 
94. 

Green, S. S., ‘‘George Bancroft,’’ 
315. 

Greene, C. G., and Statesman, and 
Morning Post, 95; and Bancroft, 
222, 266; defeated for mayor in 
1840, 271; and Tyler-Calhoun fac- 
tion, 284, 301, 306, 330, 341, 343, 
351. 

Greene, E. B., Provincial America, 
22. 

Greene, N., editor of Statesman, re- 
ply to Orne, 42-43; contrast with 
Lyman, Jackson’s postmaster at 
Boston, attacked by ‘‘Columbus,’’ 
63, 69; debts in Democratic cam- 
paign, 180; and Tyler-Calhoun fac- 
tion, 284, 311, 330, 347. 

Gregg, W., comment on cotton enter- 
prises of Massachusetts, 11, 37. 
Grocers’ party, and C, G. Greene, 

licensing law, 95, 97, 


Hale, N., Unitarian, editor of Boston 
Advertiser, 26, 217, 261, 267; at- 
tack on Morton, 288; on menace of 
Antislavery, 292; 328. 

Hallett, B. F., notice of, delegate 
from Rhode Island to Antimagsonic 
convention in 1831, 21, 94; Emer- 
son on, 95; Democratic trend of his 
Advocate, relations through Ban- 
croft, 121-126; opposition to Web- 
ster in 1835, support of Everett, 
purpose to break Antimasonic or- 
ganization, 186; Advocate and 
Workingmen, 189; resolutions at 
Bunker Hill in 1837, 206-207; 
overtures to Collector Bancroft, 
216-219; report by Harris on, 220; 
on Henshaw’s political disgrace, 
229; contest with Webster for 
Senator, 238; for collector, 285; 
early support of Antislavery, at 
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Lovejoy meeting, 157, 247; at- 
tacked by Atlas, 261; and Tyler- 
Calhoun faction, 284, 301, 306, 
321-325, 331, 341, 343; attack on 
Morton, 346; and Walker’s anti- 
slavery resolution, 344; 351; sup- 
porter of temperance, 161. 

Hamilton, A., influence of theory of 
government, 32; 280. 

Hampden Statesman, abuse of Mor- 
ton, 341. 

Hancock Bank, Morton and, 189. 

Haney, L. H., Business Organization 
and Combination, 297, 

Hanover Association of Young Men, 
in polities, 55. 

Hanover Street Church, L. Beecher, 
pastor, 55. 

Harrington, J., Worcester Democrat, 
127. 

Harris, J. G., on Henshaw’s machine, 
176; Bancroft’s editor, 219; on 
political factions in Boston, edi- . 
tor in Tennessee, 220-222, 

Harrison, W. H., and Webster, 232; 
nominated by Antimasons, 233; 
campaign of 1840, 260; supporters, 
263; and assumption of state debts, 
267. 

Hart, A. B., Slavery and Abolition, 
151. 

Hartford Convention, and President 
Madison, 34; Lyman and, 63; 320. © 

Hartley, 31. 

Harvard, under Unitarian control, 
24; 38; and free bridges, 50; ru- 
mors of night attack on, 165. 

Haven, F., president of Merchants 
Bank, 15, 218. 

Hayne, R. Y., debate with Webster, 
76, 326. 


Henshaw, Charles, and Statesman, 
180. 

Henshaw, Daniel, Lynn Democrat, 
223. 
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Henshaw, David, arrival in Boston, 
banking interests, and ‘‘Old Re- 
publicans,’’ 7, 15, 21, 48; candi- 
date for Congress, 44; hostile to 
aristocracy, 45; negotiations in 
1826 with Adams’ party, elected 
to legislature, 47; break with 
Adams’ party, free bridge issue, 
48-52; abandoned by Adams’ 
party, Jacksonian candidate for 
Congress in 1827, opponent of 
protection, 54, 56; and Irish, 59, 
163; on Channing’s opinion of Na- 
poleon, 57; Calhoun’s influence for, 
promised collectorship, funds for 
Duff Green, inability to work with 
Lyman, 60-63; chosen collector, 
anger of Baylies, effect on Bulle- 
tin faction, attacked by ‘‘Colum- 
bus,’’ 68-69; appointment policy, 
attacked by merchants, defense be- 
fore Jackson, power curtailed, sur- 
veyor of the port, 71-72; friends 
among shipowning families, 72; 
and Calhoun, and Duff Green, 78- 
83, 96; conservative urban leader 
against Antimasonry, Abolition, 
Prohibition, opposed by Morton 
and Bancroft, 83; Mason, 90, 92, 
95; anger at Workingmen, over- 
tures toward, bid for liberal fac- 
tions, Fourth of July oration, 100, 
113, 114, 183, 197-199; and rural 
Democracy, Remarks on the Rights 
and Powers of Corporations, com- 
ment on Dartmouth College case, 
205; and Bunker Hill meeting in 
1837, 209; and Bank of the United 
States, Memorial to Congress, offer 
to replace the Bank, Remarks on 
the Bank of the United States, an- 

' gwer to Chief Justice Marshall, in- 
fluence upon Jackson, 132-137; op- 
posed to protection, discomfited by 
nullification, 146, 149; opposed to 
Garrison, 156; opposed to tem- 
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perance, 161; ballot reform, 170; 
political machine, contrast with 
Whig organization, 173-183; the 
collectorship, 195-197; criticised 
by Hallett, by Harris, 216, 221; 
and failure of Commonwealth 
Bank, his defense analyzed, 224- 
229; tour in West, 238; address at 
Abington, 239; on Western R. R., 
298; and ‘‘ Dorr War,’’ 287; A. H. 
Everett’s opinion of, 271; politi- 
cal position examined, 272; and 
Tyler, return to power, nominated 
Secretary of the Navy, Tyler-Cal- 
houn faction, rejection by Senate, 
284, 301, 302, 305, 307, 310-314; 
intrigue against Morton, 321-325, 
330-331; and Mexican War, 334; 
and Southern interests, 340; suc- 
cessful against Morton, 341, 343, 
347; campaign for Cass, 351; and 
Calhoun, 357, 

Henshaw, John, director of Common- 
wealth Bank, its debtor, 224. 

Higginson, S., conservative Bosto- 
nian, and Garrison, 245. 

Higginson, T. W., slave rescuer, 
fighting Abolitionist, Cheerful 
Yesterdays, 245, 334. 

Hill, Isaac, Jacksonian politician, 
and Statesman, 42, 69; A. H. Ever- 
ett’s opinion of, 271. 

Hillard, G. S., Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of Jeremiah Mason, 53. 

Hinckley, N., Free Soiler, 353. 

Hoar, G. F., comment upon election 
of Webster to Senate, 54; Auto- 
biography of Seventy Years, 201. 

Hoar, S., Whig Congressman, and 
Abolitionists, defeated for reélec- 
tion, 200; contest with Parmenter, 
235, 249; treatment in South Caro- 
lina, 320; 326, 331. 

Holland, J. L., History of Western 
Massachusetts, 41. 
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Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, op- 
posed to temperance, 159. 

Howe, M. A. DeW., Life and Letters 
of George Bancroft, Boston, 140, 
153. 

Howe, 8S. G., student at Brown, fight- 
ing Abolitionist, 28, 334. 

Hubbard, 8., Federalist, candidate 
for governor, 47. 

Hull, G., Whig, lieutenant governor, 
186, 251, 309. 

‘<Hunkers,’’ nomination of Cass in 
1848, 349. 

Hunt, E., nominee of Liberty party, 
279. 


Immigrants, Irish, 2, 21, 30; num- 
bers, in Boston, Henshaw and, 
Dunlap and, aristocracy and, 
Democratic party and, in poor- 
houses, on railroads, in factories, 
Catholics, attack upon Ursuline 
Convent, Beecher and, Broad Street 
riot, Native American party, 162- 
164; attacked by Whig editorials, 
309. 

Imprisonment for debt, 237. 

Independent Treasury, Morton on, 
Whigs on, 252, 253. 

Ingalls, Dr., in Lyman faction, ac- 
cused by Duff Green, 70. 

Insolvency law, 258. 

Internal improvements, Maysville 
veto, Morton and Calhoun on, 81- 
82. 


Jackson, A., 2; Calhoun’s influence 
for, with Henshaw, with Lyman, 
55-71; appointment policy, over- 
tures to Federalists, remonstrance 
of Morton, 72-74, 141; Calhoun’s 
aid, 78; vote for in 1828, 65; Bos- 
ton’s opinion of, Emerson on, 67; 
Maysville veto, 81; Bank veto, 
103; visit to Massachusetts, Har- 
vard’s LL.D., 111-112; defeat of 
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Clay, removal of the deposits, 130; 
Henshaw’s influence upon, 136; 
progress toward Loco Focoism, 
143; toast to the Union, Webster’s 
support, Van Buren’s view, 148, 
243; slaveholder, 156; scored by 
Cushing, 172; trouble with France, 
185; and Commonwealth Bank, 
224; for Van Buren in 1844, 315; 
and Polk, 338. 

Jackson, F., Abolitionist, 270, 289. 

Jackson, W., Abolitionist, 289. 

Jackson Republican, established by 
Lyman, merged with Bulletin, 61, 
66. 

Jarvis, R., and Duff Green, 70. 

Jarvis, W. C., and free bridges, vote 
for governor, 51-52. 

Jefferson, T., Bostonian enmity for, 
8, 26; contest with Hamilton, 32; 
280. 

Johnson, C., 323. 

Johnson, G. W., Liberty party leader, 
268. 

Johnson, R. M., unpopular in Massa- 
chusetts, 201, 266. 

Johnston, A., conception of Federal- 
ism in New England, 36-37. 

Josselyn, L. S., editor of Bay State 
Democrat, 263, 319. 


Kant, 31. 

Kendall, A., Postmaster General, let- 
ter to Bancroft, 184, 222. 

Kennedy, J. P., Life of William Wirt, 
34. 

Kent, Chancellor, opinion on fifteen- 
gallon liquor law, 240. 

Kneeland, A., trial for blasphemy, 
friend of Henshaw, 198. 


Labor, 85; in election of 1843, Emer- 
son on, 309. 

Lathrop, 8., Federalist candidate in 
1824, 41; Antimasonic candidate 
in 1831, 94, 96, 101, 104, 107, 120. 
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Lauer, P. E., Church and State in 
New England, 24. 

Lawrence, Abbott, arrival in Boston, 
Brattle Square Church, 6, 26; op- 
posed to Liberator, 153; and Whig 
machine, 183; attack on Van Bu- 
ren, 203; misunderstanding with 
Webster, 232; elected to Congress, 
242; in campaign of 1840, 263; 
309, 318; angered by Webster, 
325; Emerson on, 336; correspond- 
ence with Calhoun, 336-337. 

Lawrence, Amos, arrival in Boston, 
Brattle Square Church, 6, 26. 

Lawrence, town of, 20. 

Lee, Henry, contest with Appleton, 
association with Henshaw, 12, 144; 
and Democracy, free trader, vice- 
presidential candidate of South 
Carolina in 1832, 84n. 

Leland, ‘‘ Peanut,’’ 304, 323. 

Liberator, Garrison and, opposed to 
Liberty party, 151, 268, 358. 

Liberty Bell, 338. 

Liberty party, national organization, 
appearance in Massachusetts, nomi- 
nations in 1841, vote in 1842, bal- 
ance of power in 1843, 268, 279, 
289, 292, 310; 318, 340, 345, 358. 

Lincoln, H., Antimason, 120. 

Lincoln, Levi, elected governor, 46; 
and free bridges, 49-52; Manu- 
scripts, 50; deferred to Webster 
for Senator, 53-54; Democratic 
toast to, 57; reélected, 58, 75, 76, 
93, 96, 104; and Antimasonry, 92, 
101; and claim of Massachusetts 
for expenses in War of 1812, 76; 
declined renomination for gover- 
nor, 106; and Whig machine, 183; 
collector of port of Boston, 275, 
285, 303-304; 314. 

Liquor, in election of 1827, 55. 

Liquor law of 1838, Governor Ever- 
ett and, 237, 258. 
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Littlefield, N. W., Governor Marcus 
Morton, 28. 

Lloyd, J., Federalist candidate in 
1826, 48. 

Locke, 31. 

Loco Foco party, aims, in New York, 
relation to radical Democracy in 
Massachusetts, 143, 189. 

Loring, E. G., Abolitionist, 270. 

Loring, J. 8., Hundred Boston Ora- 
tors, 7. 

Lotteries, in election of 1827, 55. 

Louisiana purchase, effect on Massa- 
chusetts, 36. 

Lovejoy, E. P., Abolitionist, murder 
of, 246. 

Lowell, development by Boston finan- 
ciers, 4, 10. 

Lowell, F. C., and cotton manufactur- 
ing, factory system, 9-10. 

Lowell Mercury, and Henshaw, 117. 

Luetscher, G. D., Early Political Ma- 
chinery in the United States, 174. 

Lyman, T., Jr., Federalist, opposed 
to J. Q. Adams, 41; overtures to 
Jacksonians, inability to cooperate 
with Henshaw, refusal to attend 
Battle of New Orleans dinner, 60- 
63; accused of libel by Webster, 
65; hope to direct J acksonian ma- 
chine, 66; return to conservative 
associations, 71; and Calhoun, 78; 
mayor of Boston in 1833, Days 
signer of Henshaw’s Bank memo- 
rial, 136; opposed to Liberator, 
153; and Ursuline Convent, 166. 

Lynn, in 1824, 20. 

Lynn Record, Democratic, 223. 


McCarthy, C., Antimasonic Party, 
86; examination of his findings 
with regard to Antimasonry in 
Massachusetts, 191-193. 

M’ Kilby, murdered in ‘‘ Dorr War,’’ 
288. 
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McLane, L., Report on Manufactures, 
11, 

McNiel, General, surveyor of the 
port, resistance to Henshaw’s 
““tax’’ upon officeholders, 181. 

Machinery, political, Jacksonian, 
legislative caucus, county and ward 
committee, state committee, pyra- 
mid of committees, collector of 
the port, newspapers, clubs, Com- 
monwealth Bank, ‘‘minutemen,’’ 
nominations, expenses, ‘‘the tax,’’ 
contrast with Whig organization, 
173-183; Federalist, 175; Repub- 
lican, 176; Whig, 183. 

Madison, J., and ‘‘ New England se- 
dition,’’ 34, 

Madisonian, The, 303. 

Maguire, J. F., Irish in -America, 
166. 

Maine boundary, 260. 

Mann, H., Life and Works, 28; stu- 
dent at Brown, and education, 
anger at Morton, young Whig, 28, 
250, 258, 318. 

Martineau, H., Society in America, 
The Martyr Age of the United 
States, 153, 156. 

Masonry, and J. Q. Adams, 59. 

Massachusetts, population, Appen- 
dix; economic development, social 
standing in, basis of aristocracy in, 
sea-trade after 1814, 2, 6, 7, 9; 
recovery from panic of 1837, 236; 
negro citizens of, and South Caro- 
lina, 320. 

Massachusetts Spy, 240. 

Mathews, L. K., Hapansion of New 
Lingland, 6. 

Maysville veto, Morton on, 81. 

Merrick, P., Democrat and Antima- 
son, letter to Governor Davis, 90, 
122; 262, 333, 342, 346. 

Merrimae, river, water power of, 10. 

Metaphysics, English, 31; German, 
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influence upon intellectuals of Mas- 
sachusetts, 30, 

Methodists, in Old Colony, ‘‘infi- 
dels,’’ in western Massachusetts, 
5, 29, 36; Garrison on, 278. 

Mexican War, 313, 333, 343, 358. 

Middlesex county, farmers of, and 
free bridges, 3, 4, 50. 

Militia, state system, 258. 

Mills, J., Morton’s candidate for col- 
lectorship, district attorney, direc- 
tor of Commonwealth Bank, Free 
Soiler, 195, 223, 224, 342, 352, 
356. 

Missouri, Morton against admission 
of, 81. 

Monroe, J., ‘‘era of good feeling,’’ 
39. 

Morgan, W., hysteria following his 
disappearance, 87. 

Morison, S. E., Life and Letters of 
Harrison Gray Otis, 6; Maritime 
History of Massachusetts, 33; His- 
tory of Massachusetts Constitution, 
169. 

Morning Post, Democratic organ, 95; 
on ‘‘middling class,’’ 137; at- 
tacks on Webster, 149, 187; hos- 
tile to Antislavery, 156; opposed 
to liquor law, 161; spokesman for 
Henshaw’s machine, 177; contest 
with Advocate over banks, 204; 
rage at Channing’s pamphlet on 
slavery, 244; and Tyler-Calhoun 
faction, retort to Bancroft, accused 
Morton of falsehood, campaign for 
Southern interests, 302, 307, 322, 
331, 333, 342. 

Morse, A. E., Federalist Party in 
Massachusetts, 33. 

Morse, J., dread of secret societies, 
85. 

Morse, J. T., Jr., Memoir of Henry 
Lee, 84. 

Morton, Marcus, student at Brown, 
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leader of rural Republicans, on 
slavery, on Clay, in Congress, Let- 
terbooks, 28, 44; and Western 
R.R., opposed to aristocratic state, 
45; acting governor, chosen for 
state supreme court, 46; refusal 
of political advances from Hen- 
shaw and J. Q. Adams, 51; view of 
Webster’s election to Senate, 53- 
54n; Henshaw’s campaign for, in 
1828, defeat by Lincoln, 58; to 
Calhoun on Lyman faction, 62; op- 
posed to Jackson’s appointment of 
Federalists, 73; unique position, 
74; consent to head Democratic 
ticket in 1830, Henshaw’s cam- 
paign, defeat, view of election, 75- 
77; associations with Calhoun, 
break in 1831, reasons analyzed, 
79-82; against admission of Mis- 
souri, 81; on Maysville veto, 81; 
and Bancroft against Henshaw, 
83; defeated for governor, 93, 96, 
104, 110, 127, 190, 200, 210, 234; 
victory over Everett in 1839, 240; 
opposed to Masonry, overtures to 
Antimasons, 95, 121; on Clay’s 
popularity in Massachusetts, 103- 
104; opposed by Adams, 120; op- 
posed to the Bank, 138-139; reti- 
cent on tariffs, 146; and nullifica- 
tion, sympathy with Calhoun, op- 
posed to planter aristocracy, 150; 
opposed to slaveholding and Aboli- 
tion, 156; resignation as president 
of American Temperance Society, 
161; contested elections, 168; and 
the collectorship, 182, 195; amazed 
by Hallett, 187; view on national 
financial policy, 204; advice to 
Collector Bancroft, 218; attacked 
by Atlas, 282; questioned on slav- 
ery, 248; at head of state govern- 
ment, message of 1840, 251-260; 
and ten-hour day, 264; attacked 
by Liberator, 268; defeat in 1840, 
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analysis of, 273; defeat in 1841, 
281; election in 1842, message of 
1843, Whig reply, sunset voting 
law, Whig blockade of legislation, 
289-2938, 293-299, 171, 300; and 
Tyler-Calhoun faction, 284-286, 
301-304; charged with bribery, 
308-309; 312, 315, 316; collector, 
opposed by Henshaw, confirma- 
tion by Senate, 321-325, 330-332; 
and Mexican War, 334; remon- 
strances with Polk’s cabinet, 341; 
deserted by Bancroft, 341-342; and 
Cushing, 346; resistance to Hal- 
lett’s attacks, correspondence with 
Bancroft, 345-350; offered vice- 
presidential nomination, cold to 
Free Soil party, 350-355; and Cal- 
houn, 357. 

Morton, M., Jr., Free Soiler, 352. 

Mowry, A. M., Dorr War, 287. 

Munn, A., Bancroft’s henchman, 
219; in election of 1838, 234; and 
Morton, 342. 

Munroe, J. P., New England Con- 
science, 8. 


Nahant, steamboat riding to, on the 
Sabbath, 55. 

Nantucket, Emerson on, eccentric po- 
litical reactions, 32. 

National Intelligencer, Washington 
paper, 64. 

National Republican party, organiza- 
tion, coalition of J. Q. Adams, 
L. Lincoln, and D. Webster, 53- 
54n; Masonic influence in, 89; 
anxiety of, Webster’s aspirations, 
101; negotiations with Antima- 
sons in 1833, 106-110; convention 
of 1833, opposition to J. Q. 
Adams, 109; antagonism’ of Anti- 
masons, 118-119. See Whig party. 

Native American party, 167, 340; na- 
tional convention in 1847, 354; 
disappearance in 1848, 355. 
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New Bedford, in Old Colony, whalers 
of, 5, 18. 

Newburyport, removal of families to 
Boston, 8. 

New England society, conflict of in- 
dividualism and tradition, 171. 

New York Evening Signal, comment 
on election of 1839, 241. 

Niles, J., Senator from Connecticut, 
comment on Morton’s election in 
1839, 242, 333, 347, 351. 

Niles’ Register, 44. 

North American Review, novel de- 
parture, 30, 38. 

Nullification, 81, 85; Webster and, 
Democratic opinion of, Calhoun’s 
influence, 147-150. 

Nute, G. L., United States Commerce, 
1830-1850, 6. 


O’Connell, J., Irish leader, 269. 

Odiorne, G., banker, Odiorne Gene- 
alogy, Antimason and reformer, 
conference with J. Q. Adams, and 
temperance, 15, 21, 87, 120, 161, 
204, 322. 

Ohio Statesman, 322. 

Old Colony, social and economic or- 
ganization, whaling capital into 
cotton manufacturing, 5, 17-18. 

‘*Old Republicans, ’’ and presidential 
campaign of 1824, 43, 

Old South Church, Congregationalist, 
23. 

Olney, W. T., abducted by ‘‘ Alger- 
ines,’’ 288. 

O’Niel, M., politician 
Bridgewater, 325, 332. 

Oregon, 319, 337. 

Orne, H., Letters of Columbus, Ly- 
man’s editor, aspirations for col- 
lectorship, dismay over selection of 
Henshaw, quarrel with Duff Green, 
removal to Maine, 47, 63-71. 

Osgood, G. P., contest with Cushing 
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for Congress, and Bancroft, 168, 
218, 220. 

Otis, H. G., Federalist and Unitarian, 
defeated for governor in 1823, Let- 
ters in Defence, with Lyman in sup- 
port of Jackson, Morton’s com- 
ment on, 24, 26, 39, 40, 66; and 
Garrison, and Liberator, 151-152; 
angered by Webster, 326. 


Palfrey, J. G., young Whig, opposed 
to Mexican War, The Slave Power, 
controversy with Appleton, anti- 
slavery resolution, 318, 334, 337- 
339, 344; Manuscripts, 86. 

Palfrey, W. A., and Masonic lodges, 
Boston merchant, aide to Washing- 
ton, 86. 

Panic of 1837, railroads, banking, 
speculation, Appleton’s opinion, 
Van Buren and, Emerson on, Whigs 
and, Morton’s position, Bunker 
Hill meeting, 202-208; rapid re- 
covery of Massachusetts, 236. 

Paper money, of New York and Ver- 
mont, in Massachusetts, 13. 

Park Street Church, ‘‘ Brimstone 
Corner,’’ 24. 

Parker, I., Federalist, chief justice 
of state supreme court, 65. 

Parker, T., on Mexican War, 335. 

Parmenter, W., Democratic opponent 
of Hoar, 220, 235, 249; and Col- 
lector Bancroft, 217; director of 
Commonwealth Bank, 224. 

Party conventions, Antimasonic, 
Democratic, 92, 95. 

Pennington, Governor, of New Jer- 
sey, 262. 

Perkins and Company, China mer- 
chants, 9. 

Perkins, James, Boston merchant, 13. 

Perkins, T. H., Boston merchant, 
Hartford Conventionist, for J. Q. 
Adams in 1827, 52; protest against 
Henshaw’s appointments, 72. 
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Perkins, T. H., Jr., signer of Hen- 
shaw’s memorial to Congress, 136. 

Phelps, A., and Lovejoy meeting, 
Free Soiler, 247, 353. 

Phillips, 8. C., Free Soil candidate 
for governor, 353. 

Phillips, W., Abolitionist, conserva- 
tive opinion of, reply to Austin at 
Lovejoy meeting, 151, 153, 248; 
270, 289; indictment of cotton 
manufacturers, 316. 

Phinney, J. B., Democratic editor, 
219. 

Pickering, T., Essex Juntoist, on free 
bridges, 50. 

Pierce, F., 333. 

Pike, W., Democratic politician in 
Custom House, 223. 

Pilgrims, treatment of Baptists and 
Quakers, 27. 

Pittsfield Sun, 342. 

Plymouth, in Old Colony, 5. 

Political machines, Federalist, Re- 
publican, Democratic, Whig. See 
machinery, political. 

Polk, J. K., relations with Democrats 
in Massachusetts, and Bancroft, 
222, 266; 283, 312; nomination in 
1844, 314-315, 319; and Van Bu- 
ren machine, 320-321; and Hen- 
shaw’s faction, 330; and Mexican 
War, 333-334; Texan policy and 
slavery, 338; Diary, 338; visit to 
New England, 342; Morton on, 
348, 

Polls, sunset law, 171. 

Population, of Massachusetts, 1820- 
1850, Appendix. 

Presbyterianism, relation to Congre- 
gationalism, 28. 

Prescott, W. H., friend of Bancroft, 
217; and Calhoun, 336. 

Priestley, 31. 

Protection, contest over, Appleton on, 
12; 81, 85; Webster and, contest 
of Appleton and Lee, Appleton’s 
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frank views, significance of large- 
scale production, tariff bill of 1832, 
debate in Congress, Democratic 
opinion, nullification, 143-147. 
Public lands, proceeds from, 281, 
Puritan colony, the old, 4. 
Puritan tradition, the, 1, 4. 
Puritans, treatment of Quakers, 27. 


Quakers, in Old Colony, 5, 27; ex- 
periences in Boston, 27. 

Quincey, E., Life of Josiah Quincy, 

_ 84; convert to Antislavery, 153. 

Quincy, J., aide to President Jackson, 
Figures of the Past, 111. 


Railroads, condition of, in 1839, 236; 
Morton on, Whig reply, 255-257. 
Rantoul, R., Jr., opposed by Morton 
for collector, and capital punish- 
ment, 214; candidate for Con- 
gress, requests of Bancroft, quar- 
rel with Hallett, 222-223; 2382; 
contest with Saltonstall, 235; for 
temperance, 240; attacked by At- 
las, 261; and Tyler-Calhoun fac- 
tion, 284, 285, 301; Tyler’s collec- 
tor, 303, 313; for Calhoun, 307, 
311; pro-Southern in 1844, 315; 
alliance with Henshaw, opposed to 

Morton, 321-325, 330, 341, 355. 

Reading room, Democratic, 220. 

Reed, J., Whig, 309. 

Representation, in legislature, in- 
equalities between urban and rural 
districts, effect of industrial de- 
velopment, rural opposition to 
change, 3, 169-170; Morton on, 
change made, 259. 

Republican, Boston, Free Soil paper, 
353. 

Republican party, 3. 

Republicanism, Jeffersonian,  ele- 
ments in opposition to, embargo, 
French ‘‘atheism,’’ 33-34; classes, 
rural population of Old Colony, 
Worcester County, Connecticut 
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Valley, and Berkshires, persons of 
wealth, nationalists, 35-36, 39; 


legacy to Antimasonry, Democratic 
leaders, 92-93. 

Rhode Island, free suffrage in, 3; in- 
fluence of Baptists and Quakers 
upon, 27; ‘‘Dorr War,’’ 286-288. 

Richards, L. E., Letters and Journals 
of S. G. Howe, 28. 

Richardson, J. D., Messages and Pa- 
pers of the Presidents, 131. 

Riot act of 1839, after burning of 
Ursuline Convent, 166. 

‘«River Gods,’’ Federalists, 40. 

Rives, W. C., letter from Appleton on 
Abolitionists, 151; speech on cur- 
rency of the United States, 204. 

Robinson, F., independent Democrat, 
Workingmen’s votes for in 1848, 
218, 355. 

Robinson, W. A., Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy in New England, 8. 

Roman Catholics, increase of, 29; 
Morton and, 322. 

Roxbury, suburban to Boston, 4. 

Rural opinion, jealousy of Boston, 3, 
37. 

Rush, B., Dr., and alcoholic bever- 
ages, 157. 


Salem, removal of families to Boston, 
8. 

Salem Advertiser, Democratic, 223. 

Saltonstall, L., Whig Congressman, 
contest with Rantoul, 222, 235. 

Sanborn, F. B., Public Charities of 
Massachusetts, 162. 

Savary, G., 304. 

Sayles, ‘‘ Dorrite,’’ 287, 

Schelling, 31, 

Schurz, C., conception of ‘‘man of 
one idea,’’ missionary of Anti- 
slavery, Life of Henry Clay, 172. 

Sedgwick, T., Democrat, 234. 

Separatists, in Old Colony, 5. 

Sewall, S. E., Liberty party leader, 
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vote for in 1842, 268, 281, 289, 
310, 318; defeated in 1845, 1846, 
327-328, 339-341; 345. 

Seward, W. H., Antimasonic leader, 
128. 

Shattuck, Census of Boston, in 1845, 
162. 

Shaw, H., Native American candi- 
date, 327, 339, 

Shays’s rebellion, 36. 

Shurtleff, N. B., Topographical and 
Historical Description of Boston, 
49, 

Sibley, J. L., Worcester Democrat, 
director of Warren Association, 
182, 225, 

Silsbee, N., retiring from Senate, 
184, 

Simpson, J. K., friend of Henshaw, 
and Statesman, elected to ‘state 
legislature on Adams ticket, re- 
marks to Orne on collectorship, at- 
tacked by ‘‘Columbus,’’ 7, 43, 47, 
63, 69; president of Commonwealth 
Bank and U.S. pension agent, 137; 
Jacksonian elector, 174; messen- 
gers from Commonwealth Bank, 
178; and Statesman’s debts, 180; 
Henshaw’s candidate for collector, 
death in 1837, 184, 195, 214; fail- 
ure of Commonwealth Bank, 224- 
226. 

Slater, 8., cotton cloth, 10. 

Slavery, difference between Morton 
and Calhoun, 81; Garrison’s agi- 
tation, conservative opinion of, 
Everett and Sparks on, Otis and 
Liberator, Boston mass-meeting in 
1835, ‘‘broadcloth mob,’’ English 
Abolitionist, Emerson and Chan- 
ning on, politicians and, Jackson 
and, 150-157; in campaign of 1837, 
Hallett’s attack on Everett, 213; 
342. 

Snow, C. H., History of Boston, pub- 
lished in 1828, 56. 
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Social classes, in Massachusetts, aris- 
tocracy of merchants and manu- 
facturers, squires, middle-class 
farmers, urban classes, 20-22. 

Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, 158. 

South Carolina, experiences with rail- 
roads, 298; and negro citizens of 
Massachusetts, 320. 

Sparks, J., historian, letter to Cobb 
of Georgia on slavery, 152. 

Specie payment, 236. 

Spencer, Calhoun’s friend in Tyler’s 
cabinet, 301. 

State Street, financial center, 17. 

Statesman, Boston, established by 
Henshaw, opposed to J. Q. Adams, 
42; champion of Spain, opposed 
to Clay’s policy, 47; attacks on 
wealthy conservatives, 49; Battle 
of New Orleans dinner, 56; mud- 
slinging with Bulletin, numerical 
strength of its faction, 69-71; end 
of its career as Democratic or- 
gan, 95; attack on the Bank, 134; 
for Hayne against Webster, 149; 
attack on Liberator, 156; op- 
posed to liquor law, 161; spokes- 
man for Henshaw’s machine, suc- 
ceeded by Morning Post, 177; 
debts of, 180; ‘‘Statesman 
party,’’ 314; 357. 

States rights, 81. 

Stauffer, V., New England and the 
Bavarian Illuminati, 86. 

Stevens, T., Antimason and Whig, 
233. 

Stevenson, A., Jacksonian minister to 
England, 282. 

Stimpson, Directories of Boston, 15. 

’ Stuart, A. H. H., 315. 

Stuart, M., graduate of Yale, pro- 
fessor at Andover Seminary, 24; 
supporter of Calhoun, 62. 

Suffolk Bank, 13-14; refused aid to 
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Commonwealth Bank, Democratic 
attack on, 224, 265. 

Suffrage, abuses of, 294, 

Sullivan, W., Federalist candidate 
for governor, 48; Mason, National 
Republican, attacked by J. Q. 
Adams, 89; and Whig machine, 
183. 

Sumner, C., young Whig, opposed to 
Mexican War, Free Soiler, 318, 
334, 336, 338, 344, 353. 

Supreme court, state, 258. 


Tappan, Senator from Ohio, 331, 
3833. 

Taunton, in Old Colony, 5. 
Taxation, reforms in, assessments 
upon mortgages, poll taxes, 294. 

Taylor, Z., 348, 354. 

Temperance, 85; early agitation for, 
Beecher, Edwards and, before 
Congress, J. Q. Adams and, Web- 
ster and, relation to evangelical 
religion, conservative attitude, 
politicians and, 157-162; in poli- 
tics, 239-242; 293. 

Texas, admission of, and slavery, an- 
nexation, 281, 313, 320, 326; Ap- 
pleton on, 338; 358. 

Thomas, S., 304. 

Thorn, The, Henshaw’s offset to the 
Bay State Democrat, 221. 

Ticknor, G., travels abroad, at Har- 
yard, and Channing, on educa- 
tional reforms, Life, Letters, Jowr- 
nals, 30, 31, 38; on European views 
of Channing’s essay on slavery, 
244, 

Times, Boston, Democratic, on an- 
nexation of Texas, 319, 333. 

Tower, W. 8., History of American 
Whale Fishery, 18. 

Transcendentalism, thought of Chan- 
ning and Emerson, relation to Uni- 
tarianism and Antislavery, 22, 38, 
154, 247, 278-279. 
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True and Greene, printers, methods 
of securing contracts, 70. 

Turner, F. J., Frontier in American 
History, 19; Rise of the New West, 
81; ‘‘Greater New England in the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ 162. 

Turner, Nat, insurrection, and Gar- 
rison’s Liberator, 151. 

Tyler, J., Henshaw, Calhoun and, 
80, 230, 272; President, and Clay, 
275, 281; Whig attacks, Webster’s 
position, effect on Democratic 
party, 282-286; visit to Boston, 
and Henshaw’s faction, 301-302; 
and L. Lincoln, 304; blamed for 
Democratic defeat in 1843, 311; 
and Whig Senators, 313; and na- 
tional Democratic convention, 314; 
decline of faction, 314; and Web- 
ster, 325; 343, 

Tyler, L. G., Letters and Times of the 
Tylers, 138. 


Unitarianism, contest with orthodox 
Congregationalism, dissenting Bap- 
tists and Methodists and, conserva- 
tive rationalism, 23, 25, 27, 38, 
86; Transcendentalism an offshoot, 
154. 

United States Telegraph, Duff 
Green’s, funds secured in Massa- 
chusetts for, 60. 

Universalism, contest with ortho- 
doxy, 23. 

Upshur, 302. 

Ursuline Convent, burned by mob, 
Protestant amends, reports on, 165- 
166; 332. 


Van Buren, J., ‘‘Prinee John,’? 351- 
352. 

Van Buren, M., Morton and, 79, 82, 
128; reviled, 142; opinion of Web- 
ster’s purposes, Autobiography, 
148; heir to Jacksonian support, 
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172; overtures to Henshaw and 
Statesman, 175; endorsed by Anti- 
masons in 1835, 186; vote for in 
1836, 201; and panic of 1837, 
Whig attacks on, 203; interview 
with Hallett, 216; and Common- 
wealth Bank, 230; 266; opinion 
of Webster in Tyler’s cabinet, 
283; 293; deprived of Democratic 
leadership, 303; 312, 317; and 
Polk, 320; followers proscribed, 
330; 333; and Morton, 348, 350- 
352; 353. 

Vanderpool, emissary for Van Bu- 
ren, 305. 

Van Tyne, C. H., Letters of Daniel 
Webster, 231. 


Walker, Amasa, arrival in Boston, 
Antimason, introducer of secret 
ballot bill, 15, 90, 171; defeat for 
Congress, 201; 219; for temper- 
ance, 240; and Lovejoy meeting, 
antislavery resolution, 247, 343; 
Free Soiler, 353; 356. 

Walker, F. A., ‘‘Amasa Walker,’’ 
15. 

Walker, R. J., 328, 341. 

Walker tariff, 337. 

Walker, W., History of Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United 
States, 24. 

Waltham, cotton manufacturing at, 9. 

War of 1812, claim of Massachusetts 
for expenses in, 76. 

Ward, H. D., Antimasonie politician, 
conference with J. Q. Adams, 120. 

Ward, T. W., treasurer of Harvard, 
agent for Baring Brothers, 132. 

Warren Association, Henshaw’s land 
company, speculation in South Bos- 
ton, debtor of Commonwealth 
Bank, 49, 225. 

Warren Bridge Company, 49. 

Washburn, E., Memoir of Levi Lin- 
coln, 40. 
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Washburn Manuscripts, containing 
letters of John Bailey, 45. 

Washington Society, Democratic club, 
similarity to old Federalist society, 
178. 

Wayland, President, of Brown, 287. 

Webster, Daniel, shift from free 
trade to protection, 1, 2, 12, 144; 
opposed to compromise tariff of 
1833, 146; financial affairs of, 16; 
influence upon Unitarians in Bos- 
ton, 26; Writings and Speeches, 
52; support of Greek revolt, 53; 
political alliance with J. Q. Adams, 
elected Senator, Lincoln’s defer- 
ence to, 52-54n; Democratic toast 
to, 57; suit against Lyman for 
criminal libel, 65; aspirations for 
the presidency, and Antimasons, 
101, 106, 119, 186, 233; defense of 
the Bank, attack upon Jackson’s 
administration, financial aid for, 
131; debate with Hayne, voicing 
the particularism of New Eng- 
land, 76, 147; support of Jackson 
against nullification, Van Buren "9 
view of, 148n; resolution for tem- 
perance, 158; attacked by Morn- 
ing Post, 187; vote for in 1836, 
201; and Commonwealth Bank, 
230-231; misunderstanding with 
Lawrence, and Clay and Harrison, 
232; on liquor law, on Everett *s 
reélection, in campaign of 1840, 
240, 260, 262; and laboring men, 
263; attacked by Bay State Demo- 
crat, trip to England, Whig loans 
to, 263, 267; Tyler’s Secretary of 
State, Bancroft and Van Buren on, 
80, 275, 282, 283; address at 
Bunker Hill during Tyler’s visit, 
301; Emerson on, 279, 317, 335; 
and Senate’s rejection of Hen- 
shaw, 313; 318; third subscription 
for, Whig opposition to, coolness 
toward Clay, 325; and native 
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Americanism, 327; and Mexican 
War, 334; 344, 354. 

Weed, T., Antimasonic leader, 128. 

Weiss, J., Life of Theodore Parker, 
154. 

Wellman, W. A., cashier in Custom 
House, 227. 

Western Railroad, Henshaw and, 43- 
44; Morton and, 45; 255-257; 
Democratic protest against, 277; 
295-298; injury to farms in west- 
ern Massachusetts, 316. 

Whig party, 3; and Irish immi- 
grants, 163; native labor in, 167; 
machine, 183; campaign in 1836, 
199-200; attack on Van Buren in 
panic of 1837, 203; campaign in 
1837, 212; hold on the state in 
1840, 251; reply to Morton’s mes- 
sage, 252-260; Bunker Hill cele- 
bration, 262; program of Harri- 
gon’s administration, 275; cam- 
paign of 1842, 289; reply to Mor- 
ton’s message in 1843, 293-299; 
blockade of Democratic legislation, 
300; discord over slavery in 1847, 
344. See National Republican 
party. 

White, H., of Tennessee, Whig presi- 
dential candidate, 187. 

Whitmarsh, S., 351. 

Whitney, H., henchman of Henshaw, 
332. 

Whittier, J. G., Abolitionist, 248. 
Williams, H., Democratic Congress- 
man, 235; on ‘‘ Dorr War,’’ 316. 
Williams, J. D., wine merchant and 

Antimason, banker, 142, 204. 

Williams, L., supporter of Calhoun, 
62, 305. 

Williams, Roger, and Rhode Island, 
27. 

Willis, N., 251. 

Wilson, H., Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power, 245; proprietor of 
Boston Republican, 353. 
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Winsor, J., Memorial History of Bos- 
ton, 8. 

Winthrop, R. C., son of T. L. Win- 
throp, 48; ‘‘Memoir of Nathan 
Appleton,’’ 1383; 251, 328; Emer- 
son on, 336, 

Winthrop, T. L., National Republi- 
can, lieutenant governor, 48. 

Wirt, W., presidential candidate of 
Antimasonie party, 94. 

Wise, H. A., Senator from Virginia, 
J. Q. Adams on, 228; on Hallett, 
285. 

Wood, A. H., Workingmen’s editor, 
219. 

Woodbury, L., comment upon Demo- 
cratic victory of 1839, 242; 315, 
348, 

Wooley and Johnson, Temperance 
Progress of the Century, 158. 

Worcester, farming district about, 
social and economic organization, 
in 1824, 5, 18, 20. 


CHANGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester County Republican, sub- 
sidiary organ of Henshaw’s ma- 
chine, 177. 

Worcester Palladiwm, defense of 
Henshaw, 310. 

Workingmen’s party, 3; agrarian, 
farm hands, carpenters and ship- 
caulkers, grievances, hostility to- 
ward wealthy, 97-100; spread in 
1832, 102; convention of 1833, 
nomination of Allen, 113; conven- 
tion of 1834, renomination of Al- 
len, 127; and the Bank, 140-142; 
unrelated to Irish problem, 167; 
merged into Democratic party, 
172-173; Henshaw, Morton, Ban- 
croft, Hallett and, 188-189; analy- 
sis of vote, 191, 193; report by 
Harris on strength in Boston, 220; 
340. 


Yale, orthodox ministers in Boston 
from, 24. 
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